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MY  DEAR  MOTHER 


INTRODUCTION 


MY  old  friend  Mr.  Scott  O’Connor  has  asked  me  to  write  a 
few  words  in  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  The 
Silken  East.  Of  the  book  itself  I need  say  little.  It  has 
been  a favourite  with  the  public  for  a quarter  of  a century  : 
it  has  been  quoted  in  guide-books  and  by  writers  on  Burma  : it  has 
been  much  thumbed  in  the  libraries  : in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  the  position  of  a standard  work.  It  gives  with  beautiful 
illustrations  a picture  of  a lovely  land  and  a delightful  people. 

Few  countries  are  so  romantic  as  Burma  or  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
imagination.  Its  long  sea-board  of  about  a thousand  miles,  its 
archipelago  of  about  a thousand  islands  at  its  southern  end,  its  great 
rivers,  its  forest-clad  hills,  its  rich  rice-fields  laughing  and  swaying  in  the 
sunlight,  its  myriad  pagodas,  are  a joy  to  remember.  The  first  view  of 
the  great  golden  Shwe-Dagon  Pagoda  as  one  comes  up  the  Rangoon 
River,  the  glorious  prospect  from  the  Ridge  at  Moulmein,  the  great 
sweep  of  the  plains  of  the  Shweli  and  Irrawaddy  valleys  as  seen  from 
the  hills  above  Bernardmyo,  the  mighty  forest  trees,  leave  an  impression 
that  time  cannot  efface  or  weaken.  The  smiling  people  in  their  delicately 
blended  silks  enjoying  life  and  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  the  graceful 
and  daintily  clad  women,  the  monks  in  their  yellow  robes,  have  won  the 
hearts  as  they  have  fascinated  the  eyes  of  many  generations  of  foreign 
people  who  have  seen  them. 

To  beat  the  bounds  of  Burma  one  has  to  touch  Siam  on  the  south, 
French  Indo-China  and  China  on  the  east,  and  in  the  far  north  Assam 
and  Tibet,  and  from  all  these  distant  countries  people  come  to  Burma 
in  small  bands,  singly  or  in  caravans.  Hence  the  great  variety  of  life 
and  language  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Chinese  and  Indian 
labour  supplement  its  sparse  population  ; over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Indian  labourers  come  over  every  year  to  reap  the  rice  crop 
and  help  in  the  development  of  the  country.  For  Burma,  the  largest 
province  in  area  of  all  the  provinces  of  India,  had  a population  of  only 
thirteen  millions  at  the  last  census,  of  whom  a million  were  Indians. 
British  enterprise,  largely  Scottish,  has  sunk  vast  sums  in  the  country 
and  created  employment  and  prosperity  for  numbers  of  men  and 
women.  The  timber,  the  rice,  the  oil,  the  silver,  tin,  lead  and  spelter  of 
Burma  are  known  throughout  the  markets  of  the  world.  Rubies 
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sapphires  and  other  precious  stones,  amber  and  jade,  are  found  within 
its  borders  and  many  people  believe  that  the  resources  of  Burma  are 
still  to  a large  extent  unexplored. 

The  Government  is  pushing  forward  communications  as  fast  as  funds 
permit.  An  active  policy  of  railway  extension  and  road  construction  is 
being  pursued.  Education  is  being  spread.  The  generous  public, 
including  the  British  firms,  have  subscribed  some  fifty  lakhs  for  the 
endowment  of  the  new  Rangoon  University.  The  great  Burma  Oil 
Company  has  given  .£100,000  for  the  construction  of  an  up-to-date 
college  of  mining  and  engineering.  Attention  is  being  devoted  to 
agricultural  improvement.  All  the  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
are  being  investigated.  The  public  services  have  been  reorganised  and 
salaries  have  been  increased.  A period  of  great  activity  in  all  depart- 
ments has  been  inaugurated. 

For  the  ethnologist  linguist  and  naturalist  Burma  offers  a wide 
field  of  enquiry.  Quite  recently  slavery  has  been  abolished,  some 
eight  thousand  slaves  having  been  given  freedom,  and  the  last  traces 
of  human  sacrifice  have,  it  is  believed,  now  been  removed.  Civilisation 
is  slowly  but  surely  spreading  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  frontier  and 
the  process  will  continue.  The  motor-car  is  now  rushing  along  the 
roads,  bringing  mechanisation  in  its  train,  teaching  the  value  and 
importance  of  time.  As  said  the  prophet  Daniel,  many  shall  run  to  and 
fro  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.  Conditions  are  changing.  Under 
the  pressure  of  economic  growth  Burma  and  Burmans  will  doubtless 
change.  Something  will  be  gained  and  something  will  be  lost.  Let 
us  pray  that  the  gain  will  be  much  and  the  loss  little.  For  myself  I 
have  little  doubt.  For  me,  as  I said  in  parting,  Burma  will  always  be  the 
land  of  the  lotus  and  the  rainbow — the  land  that  bids  one  linger,  the 
land  that  bids  one  hope. 

Those  who  want  knowledge  of  Burma,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
undeveloped  and  fascinating  provinces  of  the  empire,  will  find  it  in  this 
most  attractive  and  informing  volume. 

June,  1928. 
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MANY  years  have  elapsed  since  I first  went  to  Burma,  yet  the 
memory  of  that  time  remains  fresh  and  vivid  in  my  mind 
and  as  I read  these  pages  I forget  that  I am  in  England. 
The  tasselled  limes  outside  my  window  fade  from  sight, 
the  gurgle  of  wood-pigeons  ceases,  the  Irrawaddy  swings  below  my 
keel.  I hear  the  lascars  droning  “ Ek  bam  mila  Nahin  ” ; the  tinkle  of 
Pagoda  bells  ; the  rustle  of  palm  leaves  in  the  wind  ; the  laughter  of 
people  at  a Pwe  ; the  murmur  of  Buddhist  litanies.  I see  the  anchored 
rice-boats  turning  with  the  tide  in  Rangoon  river,  laungzats  flying 
before  the  monsoon  wind,  and  golden  spires  bright  in  the  Eastern  sun  ; — 
and  much  more. 

For  those  were  happy  days.  Drop  a young  man  of  say  twenty-three 
into  a land  more  extensive  than  France,  double  his  pay,  and  give  him 
license  to  travel  through  it  from  China  to  Malay  ; tell  him  you  trust 
him  to  play  the  game  ; assume  that  he  has  some  love  of  beauty  and 
sufficient  health,  and  if  he  is  not  going  to  be  thoroughly  happy  he  never 
will  be. 

Looking  back  on  Burma  I have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with, 
nothing  to  regret  ; and  if  I could  start  afresh  and  were  given  the  same 
chance  I should  take  it.  Of  course  I know  that  Burma  is  not  all  beer  and 
skittles.  It  has  its  hardships,  and  I encountered  some  of  these  during 
my  first  two  years  in  Rangoon  before  this  glorious  Odyssey  began. 
Perhaps  if  I had  left  then  I might  not  have  thought  so  much  of  it.  A 
Judge  who  was  thirty  years  in  Burma  told  me  he  had  never  been  to 
Mandalay  and  did  not  wish  to  see  it  ; and  the  general  view  in  those 
days  was  that  if  one  could  choose  between  Burma  and  India  one  should 
choose  the  latter.  For  those  who  had  an  option  it  was  considered  rather 
a misfortune  to  make  even  a short  stay  in  Burma.  I gratefully  admit 
that  I was  fortunate,  and  I am  glad  that  I showed  my  gratitude  by 
returning  there  later  when  I had  a better  job  offered  me  elsewhere. 
Also,  I can  recall  many  less  fortunate  cases ; of  those  who  fell  by  the  way- 
side,  or  married  wives  who  hated  Burma,  or  suffered  ill-health,  or  came 
in  other  ways  to  a disgruntled  or  untimely  end.  But  that  is  life.  If  a 
beautiful  country,  a happy  and  good-tempered  people,  an  admirable 
religion,  and  a climate  that  seldom  goes  to  extremes,  can  help  to  keep 
a man  cheerful  and  contented,  then  Burma  should  ensure  that. 
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When  I first  saw  the  Shwe  Dagon,  the  last  Burmese  war,  which 
gave  us  Burma,  had  not  long  been  concluded.  In  fact  it  had  run  to 
ground  and  was  still  cropping  up  in  the  form  of  “ Dacoity,”  a cheerful 
variety  of  insurgence  peculiar  to  Burma  ; while  upon  the  frontiers,  in 
the  Chin  Hills  where  Burma  and  Assam  meet,  and  in  the  Unadministered 
Tracts  where  slave-owning  head-hunting  Nagas  acknowledged  no 
dominion  ; in  Kachin-land  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  ; 
and  in  the  vast  territory  known  as  the  Shan  States,  where  the  rivalries 
of  France  and  England  and  the  Celestial  Empire  came  to  a focus, 
there  was  even  open  and  constant  war  ; and  each  winter  saw  the  advance 
of  British  punitive  columns  into  country  that  we  claimed,  was  nominally 
at  least,  within  our  Empire. 

These  incidents  were  reflected  in  the  society  of  that  time  and  they 
gave  Burma  a peculiar  flavour  of  its  own.  Lord  Roberts  visited  it 
on  military  tours.  Sir  George  White  was  G.O.C.  nearly  all 
through  the  pacification  ; and  at  the  Clubs  one  used  to  meet 
men  swaggering  about,  gay  and  light-hearted  enough,  only  to 
hear  of  them  perhaps  a little  later  as  having  been  killed  at 
Myitkyna  or  Haka  or  Kyeng  Tung  or  other  exotic  spot  in  that  vague 
half-administered  borderland.  Others  fresh  from  these  adventures 
used  to  come  down  to  Rangoon  for  what  they  called  “ Blood-money,” 
in  other  words  a wound-gratuity  or  pension.  There  were  casualties  of 
another  sort  due  to  too  much  poker,  and  stories  worthy  of  Bret  Harte 
were  told  of  polite  Italian  Counts  who  rode  into  some  lonely  outpost  for 
a night’s  hospitality  and  left  it  equipped  with  everything  it  had  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  portable  property  ; and  of  others  who  played  too  high  in 
the  throne-room  of  Thibaw’s  palace,  and  simply  dropped  out  and 
vanished  from  the  society  of  that  time. 

There  were  other  queer  fish  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  in  those 
lively  days.  There  was  one  who  by  his  exploits  earned  the  title  of  The 
White  Dacoit  ; others  who  though  useful  members  of  society  had 
antecedents  a little  unusual  in  the  sober  classifications  of  the  Civil 
Service.  One  of  these  who  proved  an  invaluable  officer  on  the  frontier, 
was  said  to  have  begun  life  as  a cook  ; a reputation  he  may  have  earned 
from  the  excellent  dinners  he  gave  his  friends.  Another  known 
throughout  Burma  as  “The  Signor”  possessed  books  of  photographs 
with  their  corresponding  negatives  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
trenches  at  Sebastopol,  and  acquired  wealth  by  the  sale  of  Burmese 
antiques  to  American  and  other  travellers.  But  he  was  kind  to  us  who 
stayed.  “ From  my  friends,”  he  would  say,  “ I ask  but  five  per  cent  ; 
from  the  friends  of  my  friends,  ten  ; from  Globe-trotters  as  much  as  I 
can  get.”  And  as  globe-trotters  are  not  popular  amongst  people  who  have 
to  “ stick  it,”  we  were  content  that  it  should  be  so.  There  was  a keen- 
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witted  Frenchman  who  lashed  our  national  failings  with  his  satirical 
tongue,  kept  his  deceased  wife  in  a glass  case,  and  had  come  to  King 
Mindon,  it  was  said,  direct  from  the  Tuileries. 

Apart  from  these  attractive  adventurers,  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
Burmese  life  developed  in  members  of  the  Civil  Services  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  Elizabethan  rather  than  Victorian  ; so  that 
men  who  a few  years  earlier  had  been  undergraduates  or  schoolboys, 
by  their  prowess  or  their  virtues  came  to  be  known  as  “ Tigers,”  and 
“ Great  White  Chiefs.”  One  was  almost  worshipped  in  his  district  as 
an  incarnation  of  the  Buddha  so  greatly  did  his  magnanimity  appeal 
to  the  people.  These  splendid  opportunities  compensated  many  for 
the  “ amenities,”  the  lack  of  which  was  considered  a drawback  to  life  in 
Burma.  English  women  too  were  still  in  a minority ; and  the 
“ Companionate  marriage  ” of  Judge  Lindsay,  was  for  good  or  ill,  but 
quite  in  keeping  with  Burmese  sentiment,  almost  an  established 
institution.  It  was  officially  disapproved  of,  and  a good  many 
admirable  injunctions  on  the  subject  were  issued  from  Rangoon;  but 
Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? 

There  were  other  picturesque  people.  Flotilla  Captains  who  had  been 
through  the  War  carrying  troops  up  and  down  the  river,  and  could  spin 
a good  yarn  when  their  ships  came  to  at  anchor  each  night  and  the  wine 
went  round.  Some  had  had  narrow  escapes  when  war  was  declared, 
for  it  came  suddenly  and  they  were  trapped  in  the  upper  reaches. 
There  were  Missionaries  of  several  persuasions  who  had  travelled  over 
Burma  in  the  King’s  days,  one  of  whom  had  been  tutor  to  King 
Thibaw  ; but  one  whom  I like  to  remember  above  all  others  was 
the  aged  Bishop  Bigandet  of  the  French  Foreign  Mission  who 
translated  the  Burmese  legend  of  Buddha  into  English,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  been  nearly  sixty  years  in  Burma  with  less  than  one 
year  in  his  own  country.  “ When  we  were  leaving  Paris,”  he  said,  “ we 
heard  the  sound  of  guns  and  were  told  it  was  in  honour  of  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria.”  He  was  the  authentic  saint  and  scholar. 

Besides  all  these  of  our  own  people,  there  were  the  old  Burmese  folk 
— simple  old  Abbots  of  Buddhist  monasteries  who  knew  little  of  the 
world,  Ministers  of  the  King,  and  Princesses  and  Maids  of  Honour  who 
could  tell  of  palace  life  in  the  last  days  of  the  Alaungpaya  Kings.  So  that 
the  life  of  a traveller  up  and  down  the  great  river  had  much  to  recom- 
mend it  ; and  always  there  was  kindness  and  hospitality,  from  a bed  in  the 
spare  room,  to  the  loan  of  a polo-pony  or  even  a steam-launch  for  a 
Christmas  vacation. 

In  those  relatively  early  days  also  there  was  not  much  railway  com- 
munication. There  were  few  roads.  One  rode  on  ponies  or  travelled 
by  water  ; and  travelling  by  water  was  inexhaustible  in  its  pleasure  and 
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its  variety.  The  Irrawaddy  was  navigable  for  nine  hundred  miles  by 
the  splendid  craft  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  ; there  were  sea-going  ships 
along  the  coast  to  Arakan  and  Tenasserim  ; steamers  of  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine,  and  Government  launches  ; rafts  and  country-boats 
wherever  a foot  or  two  of  water  offered  passage.  Each  one  of  these 
means  of  locomotion  brought  its  own  contentment,  but  perhaps  the 
most  enticing  of  all  were  the  country-boats.  It  was  the  custom  to 
travel  by  night.  The  boats  were  long  and  narrow  with  a roof  at  one 
end,  and  under  its  shelter  a bed  was  laid  for  the  traveller.  The  steersman 
sat  behind  ; the  crew  sat  for’ard  at  their  oars.  But  the  great  river  did 
most  of  the  work.  As  the  night  grew,  the  boatmen  fell  asleep,  the 
steersman  nodded  ; the  embers  in  the  hearth  fire  faded,  the  stars  or 
the  moon  came  out,  and  the  sky  was  bright  and  clear  overhead.  Slowly 
the  boat  drifted,  making  no  sound,  finding  its  own  way  down  the  unresist- 
ing stream  ; the  mighty  Irrawaddy,  whose  shores  were  often  invisible 
beyond  the  vast  expanse  of  waters.  These  were  incomparable  experiences. 
But  they  were  not  always  so  easily  come  by.  The  river  had  its  seasons 
of  flood  when  the  dangerous  current  moved  swiftly,  and  the  Irrawaddy 
lashed  by  a sudden  storm,  plunged  in  great  waves,  tumultuous  as 
Benacus  though  an  inland  water  ; and  all  the  efforts  of  the  crew  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  a small  and  heavy-laden  craft  afloat.  Upon  one  such  occa- 
sion at  the  end  of  an  hour’s  struggle  wre  found  ourselves  blown  three  miles 
up-stream  from  the  place  whence  we  had  started.  In  the  Great  Defiles 
journeys  by  boat  in  the  monsoon  were  a furious  adventure  for  those 
compelled  to  make  them.  Yet  the  mails  travelled  up  them  to  Myitkyina. 

The  most  placid  and  interesting  of  these  journeys  by  boat  was 
one  I made  in  the  low  amphibious  country  between  the  sea  and  the 
Arakan  Hills.  That  is  a territory  designed  by  Nature  for  pirates,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  and  doubtless  for  centuries  earlier,  their 
favourite  harrying  ground.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  them,  Sebastian 
Gonsalves  Tibao,  was  a renegade  who  had  turned  against  both  his 
King  and  his  religion  and  set  up  for  himself.  In  after  years  I came  upon 
his  tracks  at  Lisbon,  in  letters  that  passed  between  the  King  and  his 
Viceroy  at  Goa,  which  offer  so  delicate  an  example  of  State  cynicism 
that  I am  tempted  to  relate  it.  The  King  after  recapitulating  all  that 
his  Viceroy  had  told  him,  directed  that  so  infamous  a scoundrel  should  be 
hanged  the  instant  possession  could  be  got  of  his  person  ; but  in  the 
meanwhile,  as  he  was  a man  of  authority  and  influence  in  those  parts, 
he  was  to  be  informed  that  His  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  Third  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Habit  of  Christ. 
It  was  in  these  waters  that  Philip  de  Brito  y Nicote,  who  married  the 
Viceroy’s  daughter  and  became  King  of  Pegu,  first  learnt  his  trade. 

This  country  that  is  half  land  and  half  water  follows  the  coast  frcm 
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Chittagong  to  Sandoway.  I navigated  it  for  several  days  in  the  course  of 
a journey  from  the  Sea  of  Arakan  to  the  Valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  by  a 
recognised  though  little  frequented  route.  After  a while  I lost  my 
bearings  in  that  network  of  creeks  and  mangrove  swamps  and  islands, 
but  the  boatmen  knew  their  way,  and  each  evening  took  care  to  anchor 
by  the  open  sea  ; for  a deadly  malaria  prevails  in  all  this  tract.  As  we 
came  in  sight  of  it  at  sunset  they  would  rise  in  the  boat  and  in  sonorous 
voices  cry  out  “ Pinle-Gyi  ! ” — the  Burmese  Thalassa.  It  was  there  I 
think  that  I first  came  to  realise  the  latent  energy  of  the  Burmese  race. 
The  Cha-bathas  as  they  sang  to  their  oars  could  always  be  inspired  to  an 
enthusiastic  effort. 

The  road  over  the  mountains  was  constructed  after  the  Second 
Burmese  War,  when  our  frontier  was  extended  to  Prome.  It  never 
fulfilled  its  promise.  It  carries  a telegraph  wire,  but  few  people.  From 
the  water-shed  of  the  Arakan  Hills,  where  oak-trees  and  violets  grow,  we 
looked  out  upon  one  of  the  great  views  of  Burma.  On  one  side  the  sea 
with  its  thousand  ramifications  five  thousand  feet  below,  passing  in  the 
gleam  of  the  sunset  into  the  Indian  Ocean  ; the  silver  ribbon  of  the 
Irrawaddy  on  the  other. 

In  these  following  pages  I have  made  as  few  changes  as  possible. 
Changes  there  have  been  in  Burma,  but  these  concern  politics  with 
which  I am  not  concerned,  and  such  things  as  the  oil-wells  of  Yenan- 
Gyaung  and  the  Ruby  Mines  of  Mogok.  The  former  have  brought 
untold  wealth  to  many  and  have  become,  with  the  oil-wells  of  Persia, 
an  Imperial  asset  ; the  latter  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  their 
owners  and  have  fallen  back  into  the  failure  from  which  it  was  hoped 
at  one  time  that  they  could  be  rescued.  For  the  rest,  I am  indebted  to 
Sir  Harcourt  Butler, who  has  generouslyspared  some  part  of  his  valuable 
time  in  writing  for  me  an  introduction  to  this  volume,  telling  of  the 
evolution  of  the  country  during  his  own  tenure  of  office.  Others,  like 
Sir  Herbert  Thirkell  White  who  filled  the  same  high  office,  Sir 
George  Scott  (Shway  Yoe),  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Frontier 
officers  of  Burma,  Major  Enriquez,  and  Fielding  Hall,  the  author  of 
“ The  Soul  of  a People,”  have  told  their  tale  in  volumes  of  their  own,  of 
much  greater  importance  than  anything  I can  have  to  write  about  Burma. 
The  photographs  of  Max  and  Bertha  Ferrars  remain  unsurpassed. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Sir  Walter  Lawrence  in  his  recent  book  about 
the  India  he  served,  has  remarked  that  “ there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  more  admirable  than  the  manners  of  Indians  high  or  low.”  If 
that  be  true,  one  may  claim  that  it  is  even  more  so  of  Burma,  where 
to  the  grave  courtesy  of  Eastern  manners  there  is  added  an  unfailing 
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sense  of  humour  that  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  ourselves.  For  my  own  part 
— and  it  was  only  a small  one — I always  felt  that  it  was  the  good  manners 
and  innate  breeding  of  this  youthful  people  which  made  life  amongst 
them  so  agreeable  for  me  ; in  addition,  their  absence  of  reserve,  their 
generous  tolerant  and  kindly  ways.  It  has  been  with  some  regret  there- 
fore, that  I have  heard  from  travellers  unconnected  with  the  government 
of  Burma,  of  a change  in  sentiment  that  is  making  them  less  kindly  and 
hospitable  to  the  stranger  in  their  midst.  I have  said  a great  deal  of  the 
Shwe  Dagon  and  of  the  joy  and  happiness  it  gave  me  to  visit  it  ; and  it 
is  disconcerting  therefore  for  me  to  learn  that  it  is  now  practically  closed 
to  Europeans  who  do  not  care  to  walk  barefooted  up  its  stairs.  Few, 
quite  naturally,  are  willing  to  comply  with  this  condition.  Those 
who  do — like  an  American  lady  of  refinement  who  told  me  that  from  her 
love  of  Buddhism  and  great  desire  to  see  the  sacred  fane  she  had  given 
way — feel  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  an  unnecessary  and  insanitary 
obligation.  Yet  the  Shwe  Dagon  is  a masterpiece  of  the  world,  and 
the  religion  that  inspires  it  is  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  beautiful  in 
its  charity  and  kindness  to  others.  It  should  not  be  impossible  to  find  a 
means  of  satisfying  their  desire  that  reverence  should  be  paid  to  the 
shrine,  while  making  a fair  and  reasonable  concession  to  the  habits  of 
Western  people.  No  such  restrictions  are  placed  upon  Eastern  people 
who  desire  to  enter  our  places  of  worship.  Yet  I would  like  to  add  that 
a Military  officer,  writing  to  me  from  Burma,  says,  “ Though  the  country 
is  not  quite  so  happy  as  of  yore  ; yet  the  heart  of  the  people  is  true , 
and  they  are  really  as  delightful  and  fascinating  as  ever.  I have 
travelled  through  most  parts  of  Burma,  and  I must  say  I have  been 
received  with  hospitality  everywhere.  Every  lover  of  the  country  hopes 
that  the  present  unrest  is  only  a passing  ripple,  and  that  things  will  soon 
become  more  settled.” 

The  new  wine,  it  may  be,  has  proved  too  heady  for  the  old  bottle  ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  monastic  schools  to  rise  to  the  needs  of  our  modern 
secular  education  has  deprived  the  people  of  the  training  they  received 
in  them  ; for  there  was  no  school  of  manners  like  that  of  the  old 
Pongyi-Kyaung , with  its  gradations  of  rank  and  its  measured  respect, 
from  the  old  and  often  saintly  Abbot  at  its  head,  to  the  small  but  eager 
lad  entering  it  as  a little  English  boy  enters  his  Preparatory  school. 
The  absence  of  a Court,  too,  has  helped  in  the  process  of  social 
disintegration,  and  few  have  been  left  to  set  the  example  of  those 
“ delightful,  and  even  divine  manners  ” which  Sir  Walter  Lawrence 
attributes  to  Indian  Rajas. 
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Book  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Country — The  Peoples 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  COUNTRY 

BURMA,  the  country  described  in  this  book,  occupies  a remote 
corner  of  South-eastern  Asia.  Hidden  away  there  in  the  folds 
of  mountains  which  reach  down  like  the  fingers  of  a hand  from 
the  heights  of  Asia  to  the  sea,  it  has  had  leisure  to  develop  a 
character  and  a personality  of  its  own.- -Its  best  friends  in  this  sense  have 


MOUNT  VICTORIA 

been  these  mountains,  which  have  protected  it  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
aggression  of  Indian  invaders,  on  the  other  from  the  enormous  absorbing 
power  of  China.  Yet  placed  as  it  were  between  these  vast  millstones,  it 
would  be  surprising  had  it  escaped  all  traces  of  their  contact.  From 
India  it  has  received  the  religion,  which  more  than  any  other  factor 
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has  moulded  the  Burmese  people  ; from  India  there  came  to  it  the 
earliest  impulse  of  civilisation.  The  influence  of  China  is  less  patent. 
On  successive  occasions  Burma  has  been  called  upon  to  resist  with 
all  its  power  the  military  aggression  of  the  Chinese  races  ; on  one 
notable  occasion  it  received  through  them  a blow  from  which  its 
civilisation  has  never  recovered  ; and  from  time  to  time  it  has  gone  some 
way  towards  accepting  the  suzerainty  of  China.  But  the  influence  of 
China  has  been  social  rather  than  political.  The  instinct  of  race  has 
taught  the  two  people  their  essential  kinship,  and  if  the  Burman  is 
proud  of  his  quite  mythical  descent  from  the  princes  of  India  he  is 
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much  more  in  his  daily  life  in  sympathy  with  the  Chinaman,  in  whom  he 
recognises  an  “ elder  brother.” 

But  the  mountains  which  have  hitherto  preserved  the  nationality 
of  this  people  are  no  longer  a protection.  The  sea  has  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  invasion,  and  under  the  political  supremacy  of  England,  the 
economic  competition  of  inferior  and  cheaper  races  from  India  whose 
standard  of  comfort  is  definitely  lower,  and  of  the  superior  Chinese  now 
crowding  up  from  the  Straits,  the  Burmese  personality  runs  in  some 
peril  of  extinction.  There  is  no  longer  a Court  to  form  the  heart 
of  any  national  feeling  ; there  is  no  longer,  it  would  seem,  any  motive 
in  keeping  the  race  supreme  in  its  own  country  ; and  there  is  lacking  in 
the  people  that  sternness  which  might  alone,  in  the  absence  of  such 
fostering  influences,  help  to  maintain  their  idiosyncrasy  intact.  It  will 
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be  seen  then,  that  I am  concerned  with  an  interesting  people  at  a very- 
interesting  period  in  their  history. 

Of  these  mountains  which  reach  down  like  the  fingers  of  a hand 
from  the  great  arm  of  the  Himalaya  to  make  the  country  of  Burma,  the 
first  are  the  Arakan  Yoma,  known  to  the  main  stock  of  the  Burmese 
race  as  the  Mountains  of  the  West.  On  one  side  of  them  there  lies  the 
sea  (the  Bay  of  Bengal) — on  the  other  the  river  Irrawaddy.  The 
habitable  land  along  their  sea-swept  threshold  is  known  as  Arakan — the 
home  of  a great  branch  of  the  Burmese  race.  The  mountains  themselves 
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are  inhabited  by  a kindred  people  known  as  the  Chin  ; more  numerous, 
more  warlike,  more  organised  in  the  north,  where  the  width  of  the 
mountains  is  greater,  than  in  the  south.  East  of  them  lies  the  valley  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  the  true  Burma,  the  spacious  cradle  of  the  race.  This 
valley  is  shut  in  still  further  on  the  east  by  the  Shan  highlands,  which 
spread  away  in  waves  to  the  Salwin  river.  They  provide  a home  for  the 
Shan,  a race  that  long  struggled  with  the  Burmese  for  the  possession  of 
the  valley,  but  has  ended  by  holding  the  lesser  heritage  of  the  Shan 
plateau  under  the  suzerainty  of  Burma.  Beyond  the  Salwin  lie  Siam 
and  the  Far  Eastern  territories  of  France. 

The  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  narrow  and  confined  in  the  north, 
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opens  out  at  Mandalay  the  capital  of  the  race,  and  widens  as  it  reaches 
the  sea.  It  culminates  in  one  of  the  finest  of  deltas.  South  of  Mandalay 
the  parallel  valley  of  the  Sittang  has  its  being,  the  outcome  of  the  low 
range  of  Pegu  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  Irrawaddy,  and  of  the 
Shan  hills  which  in  the  south  fall  away  somewhat  to  the  east.  The 
Salwin,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  a river  essentially  foreign, 
enters  the  limits  of  Burma  in  its  last  hundred  miles,  and  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Burmese  seas  under  the  golden  spires  of  Moulmein.  The 
mountains  reach  down  in  a narrowing  peninsula  to  Victoria  Point,  the 
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southernmost  limit  of  Burma.  This  last  strip  of  coast  is  known  as 
Tenasserim.  It  is  thinly  populated  and  it  has  never  played  any 
substantial  part  in  the  development  of  the  race.  An  archipelago  of 
singular  interest  and  beauty  lies  off  its  western  face,  and  a thousand 
islands  own  its  supremacy. 

One  great  river,  the  Chindwin,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Coming 
down  from  the  mountains  that  lie  about  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Irrawaddy  it  flows  through  the  Hukong  valley  and  under  the  Chin 
territories  through  scenery  of  great  beauty,  till  it  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Irrawaddy  and  adds  its  quota  to  the  volume  of  that  great  river. 
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The  capitals  of  this  country  are  Mandalay  and  Rangoon  ; the  former 
located  in  the  centre  of  Burma,  where  the  widening  valley  leaves  space 
for  the  growth  of  a nation  ; the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
facing  the  sea.  Mandalay  still  stands  for  the  old  regime  as  the  city  of 
Shah  Jahan  in  India  stands  for  the  glory  of  the  Moguls.  Rangoon,  like 
Calcutta,  is  the  outcome  of  British  rule.  All  the  wealth  and  the  power 
are  there. 

The  nature  of  the  country,  of  its  landscape  and  its  climate,  may  be 
gathered  from  its  conformation.  It  is  a long  country  reaching  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twenty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude.  In  its  extreme  south 
the  sensation  of  cold  is  unknown.  Save  that  there  is  more  rain  at  one 
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season  than  at  another,  there  is  little  to  choose  at  Mergui  between  June 
and  December.  In  the  far  north,  on  the  borders  of  China,  the  cold  is 
bitter  of  winter  nights  and  men  go  clad  in  fur-lined  satins.  In  the 
middle  country  a great  dryness  prevails  and  the  rainfall,  excessive  at 
either  end,  is  reduced  there  to  twelve  inches  a year. 

The  great  river  Irrawaddy  marshalled  by  hills  and  mountains  makes 
scenery  that  is  as  stately  as  it  is  beautiful,  as  passionate  as  it  is  serene. 
The  mountains  visited  by  tropical  rains  sustain  forests  of  primeval 
growth,  in  which  herds  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  of  wild  cattle 
and  deer,  wander  in  comparative  peace  ; and  at  their  summits,  reaching 
in  Mount  Victoria  a height  of  eight  thousand  and  in  Saramati  a height  of 
twelve  thousand  feet,  there  grow  the  trees  and  flowers  of  temperate 
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climates — the  oak,  the  pine,  and  the  violet.  The  gleam  of  snow  upon 
Saramati  and  the  more  distant  mountains  of  the  northern  hinterland 
remind  the  traveller  in  Burma  that  he  has  put  the  tropics  behind  him. 
In  the  flat  lands  of  the  Delta  the  largest  surplus  rice  crop  of  the  world 
is  produced  ; from  the  Mogok  valley  there  have  come  the  finest  of 
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rubies.  And  lastly  there  is  the  sea  with  its  infinite  variety.  All  along 
the  coast  it  runs  in  a million  ramifications  into  the  land,  and  the  traveller 
for  whom  such  travel  has  any  fascination  is  borne,  as  in  Arakan,  for  days 
through  an  amphibious  world,  a bewildering  network  of  creeks,  in 
which  all  comprehension  of  geography  is  lost.  And  in  the  far  south 
there  are  those  islands  of  which  a particular  account  is  given  in  this 
book. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  PEOPLES 

VARIED  as  is  this  country  it  is  surpassed  in  variety  by  the 
number  of  races  that  occupy  it.  I can  only  mention  the 
principal  of  them  here  : viz.  the  Burmese,  the  Shan,  the 
Mun  or  Talaing,  the  Karen,  the  Chin,  the  Kachin,  and 

the  Salon. 

Of  these  the  Burmese  are  beyond  comparison  the  most  numerous.  It 
is  the  Burmese  idiosyncrasy  that  gives  to  Burma  its  fascination  and  its 
charm  ; that  makes  of  it,  with  its  colour,  its  luxury,  its  beauty,  and  its 
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ease,  a Silken  East.  Of  the  other  races  the  smallest  and  most  backward 
are  the  Salon,  a fast-dying  people  of  some  few  hundred  souls  who 
inhabit  the  islands  of  the  southern  coast.  They  are  probably  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Since  their  day  Burma  has  been  peopled 
by  three  great  waves  of  immigration  from  the  north.  Of  these  the 
earliest  is  represented  by  the  Mun  or  Taking  ; the  second  and  third 
by  the  Burmese  (including  the  Chin)  and  the  Shan.  The  Karen,  who 
are  of  kin,  stand  in  a category  somewhat  apart.  The  Kachin  are  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Burmese,  but 
their  descent  into  Burma  is  of 
recent  date. 

THE  MUN 

A hundred  and  seventy- five  years 
ago  the  Mun  were  still  a people, 
and  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, 
rivals  here  as  throughout  the 
world,  leaned  now  towards  the  one 
now  towards  the  other  of  these 
conflicting  races.  But  to-day  the 
Mun  are  all  but  absorbed  in  the 
Burmese  race  and  three  hundred 
thousand  people  alone  represent 
in  Burma  a race  whose  civilisation 
once  extended  from  the  Assam 
hills  to  Annam.  Broadly  speaking 
they  are  now  indistinguishable 
except  as  to  language  from  the 
Burmese.  People  who  know  them 
well  can  however  distinguish 
between  them  ; and  on  the  whole 
the  Mun  is  apt  to  be  fairer  and 
stouter  than  the  true  Burman.  Of 

from  them  by  a wide  space  of  country,  are  the  Palaung,  of  whom 
numbers  frequent  the  bazaars  of  the  Ruby  Mines.  The  Palaung  run  to 
sixty  thousand  souls.  The  men  wear  the  Shan  dress,  the  women  a 
picturesque  costume  of  their  own,  which  comprises  a hood,  coat,  and 
skirt,  with  leggings  of  cloth.  Upon  the  English  mind  the  Palaung  does 
not  leave  an  altogether  favourable  impression.  He  is  described  as 
peaceful  and  industrious,  but  at  heart  a coward  and  in  his  money 
transactions  a Hebrew  of  pronounced  proclivities  ; in  business  ability 
and  wit  superior  to  his  Kachin  neighbour,  but  in  the  sterner  qualities 
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his  inferior.  The  Palaung  in  fact  are  a little  and  an  oppressed  people 
who  must  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Kachin  advance  had  we  not 
come  to  shelter  them  under  the  cloak  of  Imperial  rule. 


THE  KAREN 

The  Karen,  far  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than  the  Palaung, 
are  also  a people  who  owe  their  regeneration  to  British  protection. 
Borne  down  by  the  dominant  Burmese,  they  must  have  been  gradually 
annihilated,  or  at  best  reduced  to  the  least  hospitable  portions  of 

the  country.  The  Pax 
Britannica  has  given 
them  political  free- 
dom, and  Christianity, 
which  they  have 
adopted  en  masse , has 
given  them  self-respect 
and  an  impetus  towards 
civilisation.  In  the 
modern  history  of 
Christianity  there  is 
no  more  interesting 
episode  than  the 
conversion  of  the 
Karen.  Prepared  by 
prophecies  current 
among  them  and  by 
curious  traditions  of  a 
biblical  flavour,  they 
embraced  with  fer- 
vour the  new  creed 
brought  to  them  by 
the  missionaries,  and 
there  are  to-day 
upwards  of  a hundred  thousand  Christian  Karen  in  Burma.  The 
Karen  occupy  a long  strip  of  country  on  the  east  of  Burma  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Delta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  By  temperament 
the  Karen  differ  radically  from  their  Burmese  neighbours.  They  are 
singularly  devoid  of  humour,  they  are  stolid  and  cautious,  and  they  lack 
altogether  the  light  gaiety  and  fascination  of  the  Burmese.  Yet  it  is 
not  suggested  that  in  some  qualities  they  do  not  surpass  them.  If 
their  origin  is  still  obscure,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  they  are  not  the 
aborigines  of  the  land.  All  their  traditions  point  the  other  way.  “ In 
my  early  travels,”  wrote  Mason,  their  picturesque  apostle,  “ the 
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Karen  pointed  out  to  me  the  precise  spots  where  they  took  refuge  in 
the  day , of  Alompra,  and  where  they  had  come  down  and  avenged 
themselves  on  their  enemies  ; but  when  I asked  them  who  built  this 
city,  as  we  stood  together  on  the  forest-clad  battlements  of  a dilapidated 
fortification  they  replied  : ‘ These  cities  of  our  jungles  were  in  ruins 
when  we  came  here.  This  country  is  not  our  own.  We  came  from  the 
north,  where  we  were  independent  of  the  Burmese  and  the  Siamese 
and  the  Taking  who  now 
rule  over  us.  Then  we 
had  a city  and  a country 
of  our  own  near  Ava, 
called  Toungoo.  All  the 
Karen  of  Siam,  Burma, 
and  Pegu  came  originally 
from  that  region.’  When 
I asked  for  the  time  of 
their  dispersion  they  were 
silent.  The  fact  was 
clearly  before  them  ; but 
the  retrospect  was  too 
obscure  to  determine  the 
distance.  Yet  they  saw 
far  beyond  Toungoo.  On 
the  edge  of  the  misty 
horizon  was  the  river  of 
running  sand  which  their 
ancestors  had  crossed 
before  coming.  That 
was  a fearful  trackless 
region,  where  the  sands 
rolled  before  the  winds 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

They  were  led  through  it 
by  a chieftain  who  had 
more  than  human  power 
to  guide  them.”  The  river  of  running  sand  was  boldly  identified  by 
Mason  with  the  Gobi  desert,  of  which  Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
has  left  this  description  : “ There  are  evil  spirits  in  this  river  of  sand 
and  such  scorching  winds  that  whosoever  encountereth  them  dies,  and 
none  escape.  Neither  birds  are  seen  in  the  air,  nor  quadrupeds  on  the 
ground.  On  every  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  if  you  seek  for  the 
proper  place  to  cross,  there  is  no  other  mark  to  distinguish  it  than  the 
skeletons  of  those  who  have  perished  there  ; these  alone  seem  to  indicate 
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the  route.”  But  the  identity  of  the  traditional  desert  of  the  Karen 
with  the  desert  of  Gobi  has  yet  to  be  established. 

THE  SHAN 

The  Karen  in  Burma  has  to  be  looked  for  ; the  Shan  with  his  wide 
trousers  and  flapping  hat,  his  instinct  for  trade,  his  princes  and  feudatory 
states,  and  his  considerable  civilisation  is  a much  more  notable  person. 

The  race  began  to  spread  into  Burma  from  South-western  China 
about  two  thousand  years  ago.  Its  migration  was  hastened  by  the 
pressure  of  the  Chinese  races  behind,  and  as  this  pressure  increased  it 


Thibaw  Taung-Baing  Theinni  Son  of  Nyaung-Ywe 
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spread  from  the  valley  of  the  Shweli  river,  its  first  home  in  Burma, 
southwards  to  the  Siamese  seas,  eastward  to  Tongking,  and  north  and 
west  till  it  reached  the  Brahmaputra  and  founded  the  Ahom  kingdom 
of  Assam.  The  Shan  are  now  found  in  Burma,  in  the  Shan  States  and 
far  down  the  eastern  peninsula  to  Mergui.  In  the  north  they  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  uppeT  territories  of  the  Irrawaddy  from  Myitkyina 
to  the  Third  Defile  ; and  along  the  Chindwin,  where  traces  of  their 
former  supremacy  survive  in  the  principalities  of  Singkaling — Hkamti 
and  Thaungdut.  They  have  ruled  at  Ava,  and  have  come  near  to  the 
mastery  of  Burma.  They  owe  their  failure  to  their  inability  to  combine 
on  any  national  scale.  In  economic  qualities  they  surpass  the  Burmese, 
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adding  yet  another  to  the  list  of  competing  peoples  destined,  unless  the 
latent  vigour  of  the  Burman  awakes,  to  divide  up  his  heritage. 

CHIN  AND  KACHIN 

The  Chin  and  Kachin  have  bulked  largely  in  the  recent  history  of 
Burma.  Long  after  Thibaw  the  last  of  her  kings  had  been  carried 
away  to  a sordid  exile,  and  the  British  peace  had  been  established  over 
the  land,  the  Chin  and  the  Kachin  continued  to  make  war  upon  the 
Empire.  The  plains  of  Burma  had  long  been  their  plundering  grounds, 
where  men  and  cattle  lay  at  the  mercy  of  their  raids.  They  were  more 
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habituated  to  individual  war  than  the  more  civilised  Burmese,  and 
their  protection  lay  in  the  rough  hills  which  they  inhabit  and  in  the 
poverty  of  their  country,  which  is  of  small  attraction  to  people  better 
furnished  with  the  good  things  of  this  world.  The  Chin,  if  anything, 
made  a more  vigorous  resistance  because  they  realised  that  the  final 
conquest  of  their  country  was  at  issue  ; the  Kachin  had  an  extensive 
hinterland  to  which  they  knew  that  they  could  retreat.  But  of  the  two 
the  Kachin  is  the  sterner  man,  with  a greater  future  before  him  than 
the  Chin.  And  this  is  illustrated  by  the  relationship  to  Burma  in  which 
we  found  them.  The  Chin  lived  in  his  hills,  making  raids  only  at 
intervals  on  the  plain  country  at  his  feet.  But  the  Kachin  was  steadily 
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advancing,  dominating  the  peoples  before  him  and  establishing  his 
colonies.  He  had  already  instilled  at  the  Court  of  Thibaw  a substantial 
fear. 

Of  the  Chin  who  lie  upon  the  mountains  which  separate  the  true 
Burma  from  Arakan  and  Assam  there  are  two  great  divisions — the 
Northern  and  the  Southern.  Of  these  the  Southern  Chin,  living  as  they 
do  upon  the  narrowest  portion  of  their  country,  are  of  the  least  conse- 
quence. They  have  yielded  most  to  the  pressure  of  the  Burmese  races 
on  each  side  of  them  and  they  are  a sparse  and  disorganised  people. 
Their  tribes  lap  over  into  the  subsidiary  valleys  which  lie  between  the 
Irrawaddy  and  the  main  spine  of  the  Arakan  Yoma.  The  Northern 
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Chin  have  a wider  territory,  known  administratively  as  “ The  Chin 
Hills.”  It  consists  of  a much  broken  and  contorted  mass  of  mountains 
intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  plains  and  table- 
lands. The  Northern  Chin  have  a strong  tribal  organisation  and  time 
has  developed  in  each  of  their  tribes  a separate  idiosyncrasy.  The 
Chin  is  of  interest  because  he  reveals  the  material  out  of  which 
Buddhism  and  civilisation  between  them  have  evolved  the  Burmese 
people  ; the  Chin  in  short  is  the  rough  wood  out  of  which  the  Burman 
has  been  carved. 


THE  BURMESE 

Of  the  Burmese  as  a whole  I do  not  propose  to  give  here  any  formal 
account. 
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I seek  only  to  describe  the  life  of  the  people  as  I have  come  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  many  years  of  travel  in  their  country,  and  for  the  most 
part  what  I have  to  say  will  be  found  interspersed  in  the  narrative  of 
travel.  But  of  the  man  himself  I should  like  here  to  say  a few  words. 

Physically  the  Burman  is  for  his  size  a fine  fellow  ; short,  well  made, 
broad-chested,  stout-limbed,  and  muscular.  A “ weedy  ” Burman 
outside  the  small  percentage  of  the  large  towns  and  the  sedentary 
occupations  is  rare.  The  boatman,  the  cartman,  the  peasant,  the  artificer, 
is  nearly  always  a strong  man,  capable  when  put  to  it  of  great  effort. 
Living  as  he  does  in  a tropical  climate,  abjuring  meat  from  religious 
scruples,  branded  as  incorrigibly  lazy  by  all  his  critics,  he  is  yet  as  a rule 
a man  in  fine  training,  full  of  momentum  and  vivacity.  The  criticism 
to  which  he  is  subjected  on  the  score  of  laziness  is  overdone.  For  there 
are  kinds  of  laziness.  There  is  the  laziness  for  instance  of  the  man 
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who  shirks  work,  who  slouches  about,  with  thin  legs,  a stooping  back, 
and  an  effete  mind  ; to  whom  strenuous  labour  is  no  joy,  yet  a man 
who  works  on  day  after  day,  putting  in  his  tale,  driven  by  the  necessity 
for  a wage  by  his  own  prolific  pauperism  and  the  low  standard  of  life  to 
which  he  has  reached  ; a man  without  reserve  force,  without  latent 
enthusiasms  ; a slave — such  a man  for  instance  as  the  Chittagonian, 
one  of  the  economic  superiors  of  the  Burman.  There  is  also  the  laziness 
of  the  man  with  a fine  physique,  with  a sporting  nature  that  exults  in 
athletic  expression,  in  racing,  swimming,  boxing,  and  rowing  ; of  the 
man  whose  mind  is  full  of  lively  fancy,  of  wit,  even  of  creative  power  ; 
of  the  man  who  enjoys  life  and  finds  in  it  infinite  possibilities  of  amuse- 
ment, of  love,  of  good  fellowship  ; a man  who  has  fashioned  for  himself 
a goodly  standard  of  life  and  lives  well  with  little  toil  ; above  all,  of  a 
man  whose  being  is  permeated  with  a philosophic  contempt  for  the 
accumulation  of  material  things,  with  a generous  desire  to  bestow  in 
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charity  and  in  good  works  all  that  is  over  and  above  his  own  needs. 
Much  of  the  laziness  of  the  Burman  is  of  this  type.  It  is  reflected  in 
his  life. 

Put  him  on  the  river  he  loves,  with  a swift  and  angry  current  against 
him  and  he  is  capable  of  superb  effort.  Turn  his  beautiful  craft, 
enriched  with  exquisite  carvings,  down  stream,  with  wind  and  tide  in 

his  favour,  and  he  will  lie  all  day  in  the  sun 
and  exult  in  the  Nirvana  of  complete  idleness. 
And  this  is  not  because  he  is  “ a lazy  hound,” 
but  because  there  is  something  in  him  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  artist  ; because  there  is  a 
blue  sky  above  him  which  he  can  look  at,  a 
river  before  him  rippling  with  colour  and 
light  ; because  he  lives  in  a beautiful  land  ; 
because  the  earning  of  pence  is  a small  thing 
to  him  in  comparison  with  the  joy  of  life, 
and  material  things  themselves  but  an  illusion 
of  the  temporary  flesh. 

But  the  world,  some  will  say,  is  not  a 
world  of  philosophers  and  artists  but  an 
economic  world  of  manufacturers,  of  creators 
and  distributors  of  wealth  ; and  since  that  is 
the  case  there  is  no  room  in  it  for  people  of 
this  kind  unless  by  extraordinary  efficiency  in 
their  own  pursuits  they  are  able  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  in  any  case 
the  demand  for  such  goods  is  limited.  The 
Burman  must  go  unless  he  is  willing  to  work 
like  the  aboriginal  Coringhi,  from  early  dawn 
to  night  ; unless  he  is  willing  to  accept  in 
the  long  run  a wage  like  that  of  the  Indian 
proletariat,  of  whom  many  millions  live  all 
their  lives  upon  the  verge  of  starvation  ; 
unless  he  is  willing  to  wear  grey  cotton 
instead  of  tartaned  silk  ; to  forego  his 
hospitalities  to  his  friends,  his  donations  to 
his  church,  his  liberality  to  the  stranger  within  his  gates  ; unless  he  is 
willing  to  abandon  his  gaiety,  his  light-heartedness,  his  love  of  sport 
and  amusements,  his  leisure  and  happiness,  and  turn  to  the  cheap, 
inferior,  squalid  life  of  his  poor  “untouchable”  Indian  neighbour. 

But  are  we  quite  sure  that  we  want  all  these  things  to  happen  either 
to  him  or  to  anyone  else  ? The  drift  of  our  time  is  in  the  direction  of 
shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  greater  scope  for  the  cultivation  of  life  and 
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its  possibilities.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  these  things  are  not  incom- 
patible with  prosperity.  The  Burmese  came  as  a youthful  conquering 
race  into  a bountiful 
land,  and  they  took  full 
possession  of  it.  They 
have  contrived  to  remain 
one  of  the  happiest  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  ; 
and  even  the  religion 
they  adopted  from  India, 
marked  as  it  is  by  the 
sentiment  of  sorrow  and 
illusion,  has  had  no  power 
to  crush  their  buoyancy. 

Leisure  and  indepen- 
dence, equality,  a near 
approach  to  an  even 
distribution  of  wealth  ; 
a happy  temper  cheerful 
in  adversity  ; which  of 
us  does  not  desire  these 
ideals  to  prevail  ? And 
many  gravely  concerned 
with  the  problems  of 
our  ancient  society,  of 
pauperism  and  congestion 
in  the  slums  of  great 
cities  ; with  social  hatreds 
and  the  deep  antagonisms 
of  class,  would  gladly 
arrive  at  a little  more  of 
what  this  people  already 
possess.  The  competition 
of  life  will  develop  in  its 
own  time  the  toughness 
of  the  race,  increase  its 
power  of  resistance,  and 
enable  it  to  maintain  its 
own  ascendancy — it  is 

i • j T FROM  THE  YAWDWIN 

doing  so  now — and  1 

doubt  if  there  are  many  Englishmen  who  do  not  love  the  Burman  for 
his  qualities  of  breeding  and  courtesy,  his  adaptability,  and  generous 
impulses.  The  empire  of  which  he  is  now  a member  is  nothing  if  it 
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is  not  a great  trust  in  which  he  has  his  rightful  share  and  part.  Upon 
these  convictions  it  rests,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  evolution  of 
Burma  is  most  likely  to  be  happily  accomplished. 

Let  us  not  then  find  fault  too  much  with  the  happy  Burman’s  love  of 
life  and  laughter.  He  will  grow  up  soon  enough,  and  if  he  holds  firmly 
to  the  instincts  of  his  race  will  not  fail  to  add  his  quota  to  the  common 
stock. 

To  pass  him  over  without  mentioning  his  wife  and  daughter  would  be 


CHINESE-SHAN  LADIES 

uncivil,  and  also  in  this  case  dull  ; for  the  sex  contributes  greatly  to  the 
liveliness  and  charm  of  the  country.  Burma,  as  in  many  other  things,  is 
in  advance  of  more  reputedly  civilised  countries  in  the  status  it  accords 
to  its  women.  The  infant  marriages  and  shutting  up  in  walled  houses, 
the  polygamy,  the  harems,  the  social  punishment  of  widows,  the  denial 
of  spiritual  rights,  which  prevail  in  the  neighbouring  continent  of  India, 
and  whose  terrible  penalties  cannot  be  denied,  are  unknown  in  Burma. 
Here  women  marry  when  they  are  of  age  and  after  they  have  seen 
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somewhat  of  the  world  ; they  marry,  for  the  most  part,  whomsoever 
they  will,  and  from  love.  They  are  not,  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
handed  over  as  chattels  to  a man  whom  they  know  not  ; but  are  courted 
and  won.  The  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act,  a recent  flower  of 
our  own  civilisation  and  still  unknown  in  France,  has  in  effect  been 
established  for  centuries  in  Burma.  In  this  country,  where  the  women 
earn  so  much,  the  woman’s  earnings  are  her  own.  Divorce  is  easily 
obtained  but  seldom  asked  for.  The  lightness  of  the  marriage  laws,  the 
readiness  of  the  Burmese  woman  to  enter  into  an  easy  alliance,  shock  the 
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virtue  of  the  strenuous  foreigner  ; but  within  her  ideals  she  is  a perfectly 
proper,  modest,  and  well-mannered  woman.  She  is  of  the  world  to  her 
finger  tips,  and  at  theatres  and  elsewhere  her  appreciation  of  the  sallies 
of  the  actors  is  of  an  Elizabethan  frankness  ; yet  her  conduct  there  is 
beyond  reproach.  Amorous  vulgarities  in  public  are  unknown  in  Burma. 
When  she  is  young  the  Burmese  woman  is,  after  her  own  type,  fair  and 
attractive,  full  of  laughter  and  fun  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  ; witty  and 
self-possessed  ; seldom  if  ever  brazen-faced  ; frank  to  a degree.  It 
is  one  of  the  wayside  amusements  of  travel  in  Burma  to  see  her  at  her 
toilette  before  the  world,  to  see  her  calmly  unwind  the  false  tresses 
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in  her  hair  (itself  generally  luxurious  and  ample)  ; to  see  her  enamel  her 
face  with  ingenuous  thanaka,  to  follow  her  frequent  contented  glances 
at  her  mirror.  And  later  in  life  she  is  capable,  when  circumstances  are 
in  her  favour,  of  great  dignity  and  exquisite  manners.  She  dresses, 
when  not  reduced  to  the  poverty  which  some  might  seem  to  desire  for 


THE  DANCER 

her,  in  a very  charming  way  ; in  a delicately  coloured  silken  skirt,  a 
white  muslin  jacket,  with  a silk  scarf  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and 
flowers  in  her  hair.  And  while  she  dresses  well,  she  is  free  of  the  tyranny 
of  fashion,  the  unending  longing  after  something  that  is  new.  She  has 
failings  ; who  has  not  ? Her  practice  of  chewing  betel  is  inelegant  and 
destructive  to  her  teeth  ; her  voice  is  apt  under  the  pressure  of  adversity 
to  be  shrill;  her  keen  business  faculties  detract  a trifle  from  the  romance 
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in  which,  as  in  a halo,  all  women  should  be  enveloped  ; in  old  age  she  is 
very  ugly  ; and  even  in  youth  her  nose  is  stumpy,  her  lips  a little  thick, 
her  cheek-bones  high  and  heavy — but  these  are  Caucasian  objections  ! 
In  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  of  the  land,  the  Burmese  girl  is  a peerless 
creature  ; and  her  influence  over  their  hearts  and  their  passions  is 
immense.  What  is  more,  few  men  in  Burma  ever  undertake  anything 
of  magnitude  without  first  seeking  the  able  counsel  of  their  wives. 


THE  DAUGHTER 

I cannot  leave  even  this  slight  account  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Burma  without  saying  a separate  word  about  its  old  men  and  its  little 
children.  Vain,  bumptious,  arrogant  as  the  Burman  is  apt  to  be  in 
his  youth,  old  age  brings  with  it  for  him  a wonderful  change.  His 
manners  become  gentle  and  reserved,  his  face  catches  a spiritual  expres- 
sion. His  costume  is  adapted  to  his  years.  The  flaming  tartans  of  his 
youth  are  put  aside  for  silks  of  a paler  hue  ; the  gorgeous  gaungbaung 
is  replaced  on  his  head  by  a slender  fillet  of  white  book-muslin.  But 
the  change  is  not  merely  superficial.  It  is  the  reflection  of  an  inner 
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development,  of  the  growth  within  him  of  the  spiritual  desire.  If, 
unlike  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  accumulated  a store  of  wealth, 
his  aim  now  is  to  distribute  it  in  good  works.  If  any  worldly  desire 
survives  in  his  heart  it  is  to  win  the  title  of  Phaya-Taga,  “ Builder  of  a 
Pagoda,”  or  Kyaung-Taga,  “ Builder  of  a Monastery  ” ; titles  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  fellows  as  an  expression  of  their  respect  and  dearer  to 
him,  as  implying  a spiritual  attainment,  than  any  magnificence,  such  as 
“ Bearer  of  a Golden  Sword,”  that  the  State  may  bestow  upon  him. 
This  vanity  is  the  last  infirmity  of  his  mind  ; and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
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he  is  particular  that  his  wife  shall  address  him  by  his  full  title  of  “ Builder 
of  a Monastery.”  The  good  lady  is  more  than  willing,  for  the  glory  of 
her  husband  is  reflected  upon  herself,  and  it  is  with  her  willing  consent 
that  the  distribution  of  his  wealth  proceeds.  He  also  in  calling  to  her 
in  the  presence  of  strangers  will  be  particular  to  address  her  as  Kyaung- 
Taga-mah,  or  “ O Wife  of  the  Builder  of  a Monastery.”  Religious 
duties  at  this  season  of  his  life  greatly  occupy  his  attention.  A rosary 
is  constantly  in  his  hand,  and  upon  his  lips  there  move  all  the  day  long, 
when  he  is  alone,  the  phrases  of  his  faith.  He  is  much  at  the  pagoda, 
to  which  he  climbs  in  spite  of  his  failing  powers  each  day  with  an  offering 
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of  flowers ; and  his  constant  haunt  is  the  local  monastery,  his  own  if  he 
be  a Kyaung-Taga,  where  he  sits  reverently  at  the  feet  of  the  abbot 
listening  to  pious  homilies  and  in  moments  of  weakness  retailing  the 
day’s  news.  I know  of  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  old  age  comes 
so  serenely  upon  its  men  as  Burma,  no  country  in  which  the  movement 
towards  better  things  at  this  season  is  so  universal  ; and  it  has  long  been 
a pleasure  to  me  to  see  these  old  men  going  to  and  fro  upon  the  closing 
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business  of  their  lives,  to  come  upon  them  at  the  monasteries,  and  to 
talk  with  them.  For  the  manners  of  even  the  humblest  of  them  are 
grave  and  fine. 

At  the  other  end  of  life  to  the  old  men  are  the  small  children.  In 
them  the  liveliness  and  happiness  of  the  race  are  crossed  by  no  flaw. 
The  sheer  joy  of  life  abides  in  them,  and  they  seem  to  live  perpetually 
at  play  ; in  the  village  street,  where  they  play  a game  of  ninepins  with 
the  great  seeds  of  a jungle  creeper  ; in  the  monastery,  where  they  lie 
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upon  the  floor  and  scream  out  their  lessons  with  lusty  delight  ; in  the 
river,  in  v\hich  they  splash  and  plunge  before  they  can  walk;  at  the 
play,  where  they  crawl  about  amongst  the  feet  of  the  prima  donna  and 
the  posing  kings  ; and  at  the  pagoda,  where  they  hold  flowers  before 
them  with  faces  screwed  up  to  gravity,  with  laughter  pent  up  behind  it. 
And  if  there  be  any  dispute  about  the  good  looks  of  their  elders,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  prettiness  of  Burmese  children.  A little  Burmese 
girl  or  boy  is  the  most  doll-like  creature  in  the  world.  Children’s  clothes, 
as  such,  are  unknown  in  the  simple  economy  of  Burma,  and  every  little 
girl  is  dressed  like  her  mother,  from  her  sandals  to  the  flowers  in  her 
hair  ; and  every  little  boy  like  his  father,  in  a tartan  kilt  of  silk,  a white 
muslin  jacket,  and  a flaming  gaungbaung  on  his  head — that  is,  when  he 
is  dressed  at  all.  In  the  country,  and  within  the  precincts  of  his  own 
home,  he  is  apt  to  go  about  with  nothing  on  at  all. 
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THE  CAPITAL 

Its  Beginnings — The  Modern  City — The  City  at  Night- — The 
Puzun-Daung  Creek — The  Shwe  Dagon 

CHAPTER  III 

ITS  BEGINNINGS 

A CITY  which  faces  the  ocean  whence  world-travellers  come, 
and  is  served  by  a river  navigable  for  nine  hundred  miles, 
the  main  artery  through  which  the  life-blood  of  a nation 
pulses,  is  a city  clearly  destined  to  be  great.  Yet  it  is  only 
in  the  last  half-century  or  so  of  the  many  during  which  these  conditions 
necessary  to  the  birth  of  a great  city  have  in  some  measure  prevailed, 
that  Rangoon  has  responded  to  them.  Why  not  sooner,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  The  causes  which  make  great  cities  and  great  nations 
seem  as  palpable  on  the  surface  as  in  reality  they  are  mysterious  and 
obscure.  One  may  infer  that  some  psychologic  moment  is  necessary, 
some  sudden  and  subtle  coming  together,  in  order  that  from  causes  long 
known  to  exist  the  new  and  splendid  offspring  should  be  born.  Yet 
there  are  circumstances  which  partly  explain  the  long  delay  before 
Rangoon  definitely  stepped  out  upon  the  highway  of  its  present 
prosperity.  There  was  a time  when  the  sea  ran  into  the  coast  of  Burma 
much  farther  than  it  does  to-day  ; when  ships  cast  anchor  at  Thaton, 
the  earliest  capital  of  the  south  ; when  Pegu,  in  later  days  the  gorgeous 
and  magnificent  city  of  Branginoco,  was  almost  itself  a seaport.  There 
was  a time  also  when  the  ocean  brought  less  to  the  gates  of  Burma  and 
took  less  away  than  it  does  in  its  iron  ships  to-day  ; when  the  absence  of 
a strong  hand  and  a settled  peace  within  the  country  frightened  away 
Trade,  as  timid  as  she  is  daring  ; when  war  slew  a million  of  men  in  a 
single  generation  ; when  civilisation  in  fact  had  not  yet  come  to 
marshal  the  resources  of  the  nation  and  to  stay. 

Moreover,  there  was  already  across  the  water  a city  which  is  now 
forgotten,  whose  history  is  the  true  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
Rangoon.  It  was  at  Syriam  that  Rangoon,  the  city  facing  the  sea  and 
served  by  a lordly  river,  the  main  artery  of  a nation,  first  came  into 
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being.  It  was  the  fame  of  Syriam  which  brought  men  trafficking  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Rangoon  is  built,  and  it  is  the  tale  of 

Syriam,  broken  by  adversity, 
Ki.i  that  the  newer  city  has  taken 

up  with  fresh  vitality. 

Viewed  from  this  stand- 
point, Rangoon  is  no  longer 
the  nouveau  riche  loudly 
proclaiming  his  possessions, 
but  a city  that  has  been 
growing  for  many  genera- 
tions, a city  which  has 
known  the  flavour  of  great 
days  in  the  past. 

Syriam,  according  to  the 
Burmese  tale,  began  its 
career  as  a king’s  city  five 
l hundred  and  eighty-seven 
5 years  before  the  birth  of 
* Christ.  But  cities  which 

t. 

\ depend  on  kings  are  prone 
\ to  lapse  into  insignificance, 
c and  there  is  practically 
3 nothing  known  of  Syriam 
\ till  the  discoveries  of  Vasco 
t da  Gama,  that  great  pioneer, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  East 
to  Western  adventurers,  and 
half  the  galleons  of  Europe 
trimmed  their  sails  for  the 
new  El  Dorado.  The  known 
history  of  Syriam  is  the 
history  of  their  efforts  to 
capture  one  of  its  great 
prizes  ; and  it  is  a strange 
circumstance  that  all,  until 
within  the  last  century, 
should  have  failed.  But 
Burma,  in  spite  of  her 
charms,  is  apt  from  her 
situation  to  be  overlooked 
by  travellers  with  the  lust  of  India  in  their  eyes  ; and  to  this  circum- 
stance she  probably  owed  her  immunity.  Men  straining  every  nerve 
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for  the  conquest  of  India  had  little  attention  to  bestow  upon  her 
smaller  and  less  sumptuous  neighbour. 

Yet  the  Portuguese,  heroic  in  all  their  early  enterprises,  made  a great 
bid  for  sovereignty  in  Burma  ; and  it  was  at  Syriam  that  the  drama  was 
played  out.  The  tale  is  connected  with  the  career  of  one  Philip  de 
Brito  y Nicote,  who  began  as  a cabin  boy,  grew  as  a palace  menial  in 
Arakan,  rose  to  be  King  of  Pegu,  and  ended  writhing  on  a stake  in  the 
sun,  where  he  lingered  for  three  days  in  mortal  agony,  overlooking  the 
city  which  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years  had  been  the  centre  of  his 
power.  But  the  story  of  De  Brito  is  not  for  these  pages. 

The  site  of  Rangoon  itself  is  immemorial,  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
people  talk  with  customary  liberality  in  thousands  of  years.  Five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years  before  Christ,  they  say,  two  pious 
merchants  who  trafficked  to  Bengal  with  Peguan  rice  came  at  a time  of 
famine  upon  the  Buddha  meditating  under  the  trees  of  Gaya.  Asked 
whether  they  sought  the  goods  of  this  world  or  the  next,  they  replied 
with  becoming  piety  that  they  were  in  search  of  “ heavenly  treasure.” 
They  then  made  their  obeisances  before  the  Buddha,  and  received  four 
hairs  of  his  head  and  were  told  to  bury  them  in  the  Thein-Got-Tara 
Hill,  where  his  three  predecessors  had  left  respectively  a staff,  a water- 
filter,  and  a robe.  They  were  to  know  the  locality  from  a takoon , a 
felled  wood-oil  tree  lying  athwart,  and  touching  the  ground  neither 
with  its  root  nor  its  branches.  On  their  return,  after  a somewhat 
distracting  search,  they  found  the  place  indicated,  and  they  buried  in 
it,  in  a golden  casket,  the  relics  they  had  brought.  Over  them  was 
built  the  first  nucleus  of  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda.  The  town  of 
Takoon  or  Dagon  grew  up  around  this  sacred  spot,  and  from  time  to 
time  there  is  mention  in  Burmese  history  of  visits  to  it  from  kings  and 
princes,  and  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  pagoda.  Stone  inscriptions  in 
its  courts  date  back  to  the  year  1485,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Shinsawbu, 
Queen  of  Pegu  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  visited  the  town  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  pagoda. 

The  first  account  of  it  that  we  have  from  any  European  observer  is 
that  in  1579  of  Gasparo  Balbi,  jeweller  of  Venice.  Balbi  entered  Burma 
at  Negr-ais,  and  having  made  “ a very  commodious  and  pleasant  voyage  ” 
across  the  Delta  to  Pegu,  came  to  Dagon. 

“ After  we  were  landed,”  he  says,  “ we  began  to  go  on  the  right  hand 
in  a large  street  about  fifty  paces  broad,  in  which  we  saw  wooden 
houses  gilded  and  adorned  with  delicate  gardens  after  their  custom, 
wherein  their  talapoins,  which  are  their  friers,  dwell  and  look  to  the 
pagod,  or  varella,  of  Dagon.  The  left  side  is  furnished  with  portals 
and  shops,  and  by  this  street  they  go  to  the  varella  for  a good  mile 
straight  forward,  either  under  paint-houses  or  in  the  open  street,  which 
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is  free  to  walk  in.”  The  town  was  in  fact  an  appanage  of  the  Shwe 
Dagon  Pagoda,  and  it  continued  to  preserve  this  character  with  varying 
fortunes  till  the  growth  across  the  water  of  Syriam,  thronged  with  the 
ships  of  European  adventurers,  brought  it  political  importance.  The 
final  phase  in  the  struggle  of  the  Burmese  and  the  Mun  or  Taking 
races  was  now  approaching.  At  last  in  a.d.  1763  Alompra,  having 

annihilated  Pegu,  signal- 
ised his  conquest  by 
raising  the  Shwe  Dagon 
to  a height  greater  than 
that  of  the  rival  Mun 
fane  at  Pegu,  and  be- 
stowed upon  the  city  at 
its  foot  the  name  of 
Yan-koon,  the  City  of 
Victory.  It  was  made 
the  seat  of  a viceroy 
and  considerable  traffic 
passed  through  its  gates ; 
yet  it  had  not  really 
made  any  beginning 
towards  greatness.  The 
accounts  of  travellers 
at  this  period  vary  con- 
cerning it.  Some,  like 
Colonel  Symes,  the 
British  Ambassador  who 
visited  Burma  a hundred 
and  twenty-hve  years 
ago,  give  it  a character 
of  importance  ; others, 
like  the  officers  wffio 
accompanied  the  British 
Army  to  Burma  in  1825, 
find  little  to  say  in  its 
favour.  In  Symes’  day  it 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SHWE  DAGON  IN  WOOD  , . . J 

lay  upon  the  river  shore 
and  was  a mile  long  and  a third  of  a mile  wide.  The  inner  citadel  was 
surrounded  by  an  indifferent  stockade,  the  streets  were  well  paved,  but 
inferior  to  those  of  Pegu.  All  the  officers  of  Government,  the  most 
opulent  merchants,  and  persons  of  consideration  lived  within  the  stock- 
ade. It  had  three  wharves,  and  close  to  one  of  these  there  were  “ two 
commodious  wooden  houses,  used  by  the  merchants  as  an  exchange, 
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where  they  usually  meet  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening  to 
converse  and  transact  business.” 

“ We  had  been  so  accustomed,”  wrote  Major  Snodgrass  some 
thirty  years  later,  “ to  hear  Rangoon  spoken  of  as  a place  of  great 
trade  and  commercial  importance,  that  we  could  not  fail  to  feel 
disappointed  at  its  mean  and  poor  appearance.  We  had  talked 
of  its  Custom  House, 
its  dockyards,  and  its 
harbour,  until  our 
imaginations  led  us 
to  anticipate,  if  not 
splendour,  at  least 
some  visible  sign  of  a 
flourishing  commercial 
city  ; but  however 
humble  our  expecta- 
tions might  have  been, 
they  must  still  have 
fallen  short  of  the 
miserable  and  desolate 
picture  which  the 
place  presented  when 
first  occupied  by  the 
British  troops.  The 
town,  if  a vast  assem- 
blage of  wooden  huts 
may  be  dignified  with 
that  name,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wooden 
stockade,  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  which  effec- 
tually shuts  out  all 
view  of  the  fine  river 
which  runs  past  it  and 
and  gives  it  a confined 
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and  insalubrious  ap- 
pearance. There  are  a few  brick  houses,  chiefly  belonging  to  Europeans, 
within  the  stockade,  upon  which  a heavy  tax  is  levied  ; and  they  are  only 
permitted  to  be  built  by  special  authority  from  the  Government,  which 
is  but  seldom  granted.  The  Custom  House,  the  principal  building  in 
the  place,  seemed  fast  tottering  into  ruins.  One  solitary  hull  upon 
the  stocks  marked  the  dockyard  and  a few  coasting  vessels  and  country 
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canoes  were  the  only  craft  found  in  this  great  commercial  mart  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.”  Thus  the  indignant  soldier.  Greatness  had 
evidently  not  yet  come  to  Rangoon.  From  contemporary  accounts 
of  the  town  some  eighty  years  ago  the  following  particulars  are 
taken. 

The  stockade  covered  an  area  of  seventy-five  acres,  and  lay  roughly 
between  the  Sule  Pagoda  and  the  Strand  on  one  side,  and  Mogul  Street 
and  Ezekiel  Street  on  the  other.  The  Custom  House  lay  on  the  river’s 
edge  outside  the  stockade.  Within,  there  were  two  principal  thorough- 
fares, one  named  the  Kaladan,  along  which  Armenians,  Moguls,  Parsis, 
Hindus,  Jews,  a few  Chinamen,  and  other  foreigners  lived  ; and  the 
other,  the  main  street  of  the  city,  running  east  and  west,  past  the 
“ palace  ” of  the  viceroy,  upon  the  site  of  which  The  Rangoon  Times  is 
now  published.  The  European  community  consisted  of  ten  persons, 
two  of  whom,  Messrs.  Crisp  & Trill,  had  their  place  of  business  near 
where  Balthazar’s  Buildings  now  stand,  upon  some  of  the  most  valuable 
land  in  Rangoon.  Where  36th  and  Merchant  Streets  now  meet,  stood 
the  British  Residency,  once  occupied  by  Colonel  Burney.  Outside 
the  stockade  stood  the  house  of  Manook  Sarkies,  an  Armenian  resident  ; 
and  in  its  neighbourhood,  opposite  the  present  site  of  the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Company’s  office,  was  the  yard  in  which  he  built  a three-hundred- 
ton  ship.  The  stockade  was  surrounded  by  a ditch,  and  a tidal  stream 
ran  up  Latter  Street.  Shafraz  Road  remained  till  much  later  a canal. 
Buffaloes  wallowed  in  the  marshes  beyond  Ezekiel  Street  ; gardens 
spread  east  of  the  Sule  Pagoda  ; Puzun-Daung  was  a small  village  of 
boatmen  ; and  jack  and  pineapple  orchards  like  those  of  Kemendine 
spread  where  now  the  jail,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  St.  John’s  College 
discharge  their  several  functions. 

On  worship  days  the  Viceroy  usually  went  to  the  pagoda,  leaving 
the  stockade  to  be  ruled  by  his  lieutenant.  All  fires  had  to  be  put  out 
while  he  was  absent,  and  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation  brought 
upon  the  offenders  the  paquets  or  executioners,  an  outlawed  tribe  of 
police,  who  had  a circle  tattooed  on  each  cheek  and  were  known  as 
“ Spotted  Faces.”  These  people  found  a vocation  in  perambulating  the 
streets  with  hens’  feathers  in  their  ears,  which  they  thrust  into  the 
ashes,  “ and  if  a feather  was  curled  up  by  the  heat,  it  meant  blackmail 
upon  the  spot.”  Any  effort  to  resist  such  exactions  only  led  to  worse 
ones  at  the  hands  of  the  town  wuns.  Each  officer  of  note  kept  stocks 
in  his  yard,  into  which  people  were  incontinently  thrust  on  the  most 
frivolous  grounds  ; and  the  Rev.  C.  Bennet,  to  whose  notes  I am 
indebted,  paints  a quaint  picture  of  stern  parents  and  surly  husbands 
suddenly  put  into  the  stocks  at  the  private  instigation  of  their  frivolous 
wives  and  unfilial  children.  To  revenge  one’s  self  upon  a friend  it  was 
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only  necessary,  it  seems,  to  speak  a word  into  the  covetous  ear  of  one 
of  the  town  wuns. 

In  1841  the  stockade  was 
removed  a mile  or  more  inland 
from  the  river.  Eleven  years 
later  it  was  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  by  the  British 
troops.  Traces  of  its  earth- 
works may  still  be  seen  crossing 
the  Prome  road,  where  the 
Rangoon  golfer  pursues  his 
dusty  vocation.  Rangoon  was 
now  incorporated  in  the 
British  Empire  and  definitely 
launched  upon  that  career  of 
prosperity  which,  in  half  a 
century,  has  lifted  it  to  a city  p 
of  a quarter  of  a million  people  > 
and  the  position  of  third  sea-  •< 
port  in  the  Indian  Empire.  § 

Life  moves  in  its  streets  and  n 
waterways  ; prosperity,  un- 
broken  yet  by  any  adverse  ^ 
fortune,  smiles  upon  it  ; high  ^ 
hopes  are  entertained  by  all  its  o 
citizens  of  a near  future  of  still  z 
greater  and  almost  boundless 
fortune  ; hopes  that  are  being 
steadily  realised.  Every  time 
that  one  who  knows  it  returns 
to  it,  after  a lapse  of  even  a 
year  or  two,  he  is  struck  with 
its  growth  in  the  interval,  with 
its  new  buildings,  its  new 
streets,  its  new  institutions  and 
its  new  pride.  Yet  its  new 
buildings  at  least  should  teach 
it  humility.  For  a wave  of 
terrible  architecture  has  for 
some  years  been  passing  over 
the  devoted  city,  and  cathedrals,  town  halls,  and  public  offices  have 
been  growing  up  which  are  a torment  to  the  eye. 

Happily  it  is  not  all  new.  It  is  served  by  an  immemorial  river  upon 
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whose  bosom  a great  life  pulses  ; it  is  dominated  by  an  edifice  whose 
stateliness  and  beauty  are  unsurpassed  in  Burma,  one  might  almost  say 
in  the  world  ; and  in  its  streets  fifty  races  gather  to  give  it  picturesque- 


THF.  SUL£  PAGODA 

Under  this  pagoda  Alompra  buried  alive  a Talaing  Prince  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  his  new  city  of  Rangoon 

ness.  Unlike  most  Eastern  cities,  it  is  devoid  of  mystery.  Its  streets 
lie  open  to  the  eye,  its  life  moves  much  upon  the  surface.  Superficial 
visitors  are  apt  to  pass  it  by  as  of  little  interest.  Yet  there  is  much  in  it 
that  will  “ repay  investigation.” 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  MODERN  CITY 

RANGOON’S  most  cosmopolitan  thoroughfare  is  Mogul 
Street,  which  begins  with  the  funnel  of  an  ocean  steamer, 
rises  to  the  white  minarets  of  a Musulman  mosque,  and 
ends  under  the  wooden  eaves  of  a Native  Christian  chapel. 
A Chettis’  hall,  with  wooden  columns  of  a design  that  was  probably 
invented  in  Southern  India  twenty  centuries  ago,  faces  the  white 
temple  of  Islam,  and  the  voice  of  the  green-turbaned  muezzin  as  he 
calls  the  Faithful  to  prayer,  is  overborne  by  the  clatter  and  chink  of 
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money  and  the  guttural  brawlings  of  that  loudest  of  vulgarians,  the 
Chetti.  Over  the  way,  in  an  adjoining  street,  the  Hindu  clangs  his  bell 
and  blows  his  conch  before  the  altars  of  Shiv,  in  defiance  of  his  Musulman 
neighbour.  His  Musulman  neighbour  retorts  by  sacrificing  the  sacred 
cow  and  spilling  her  blood  before  the  very  eyes  of  those  who  worship 
her  as  a god.  Gentle  amenities  of  this  kind,  fomented  by  turbulent 
Afghans  and  by  Hindu  millionaires,  whose  care  it  is  to  establish  an 
alibi  by  retreating  at  the  crisis  to  a safe  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
are  apt  occasionally  to  end  in  conflicts  of  a serious  character.  In  1893 
they  ended  in  a riot  which  was  only  quelled  after  thirty  persons  had 
been  shot  down,  some  two  hundred,  mostly  mounted  policemen,  had 
been  wounded,  and  a regiment  of  English  soldiers  had  been  summoned 
to  over-awe  the  populace.  Often,  as  I drive  down  this  crowded  thorough- 
fare, past  the  archways  of  the  mosque,  I am  reminded  of  the  appearance 
it  presented  on  that  occasion  when  its  steps  were  slippery  with  the 
blood  of  mullahs  and  muezzins  and  chulias  pouring  out  of  ragged  wounds 
made  by  the  sniders  of  the  military  police.  I am  reminded  of  the  latent 
forces  of  an  ancient  hate  under  the  new  cosmopolitan  unity  of  Rangoon. 

For  Mogul  Street  is  a living  bit  of  India.  Except  as  a wayfarer  no 
Burman  occupies  it.  Parallel  to  it,  on  the  left  as  one  faces  the  town,  are 
Latter  Street  and  Tsikai  Moung  Rhine  Street,  with  their  tributaries,  in 
which  the  Chinese  community  musters  in  force.  It  is  a community 
of  exclusive  people,  with  an  atmosphere  and  an  architecture  of  its  own  ; 
a community  of  rich  merchants  with  broad  views  and  the  feelings  and 
manners  of  gentlemen.  Britishers,  mostly  Scotch,  who  stand  at  the  top 
of  the  commercial  ladder,  readily  admit  that  they  would  rather  do 
business  with  the  Chinaman  than  with  any  other  Oriental  in  Rangoon. 
And  this  is  as  true  of  the  carpenter  who  makes  goods  of  mediaeval 
solidity  as  it  is  of  the  leading  Chinamen  whose  houses  tower  above  the 
wide  thoroughfares,  an  ornament  to  the  city.  Several  here,  as  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  wherever  the  British  flag  is  flown,  have  attained 
to  fortune  and  honour.  Yet  the  Chinaman  of  Rangoon  is  not  quite  an 
angel  in  disguise  ; he  is  a man  of  many  secret  vices  and  one  or  two 
pronounced  weaknesses.  His  leading  clubs,  modelled  ostensibly  on  the 
lines  of  British  institutions,  cover  a good  deal  of  hard  gambling  ; his 
secret  societies  are  credited  by  rumour  with  some  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Camorra  ; and  most  of  his  gains  are  made  from  liquor  and  opium, 
for  which  he  takes  out  a licence  from  the  State. 

The  Burman,  whose  capital  this  is,  is  retreating  more  and  more  into 
the  suburbs.  With  his  philosophic  habits,  his  indolent  ways,  his  love 
of  good  things,  and  his  spiritual  yearnings,  he  is  no  rival  to  the  thrifty 
Surati,  the  aboriginal  Coringhi,  and  the  strenuous  Chinaman.  To  see 
him  thoroughly  at  home  one  must  now  go  as  far  as  Kemendine.  There, 
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under  the  shade  of  the  great  trees,  the  sculptor  of  alabaster  Gautamas 
plies  his  chisel,  the  umbrella-maker  displays  the  delicate  feeling  of  the 
race  for  beautiful  things  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  and  green 

transparencies  of  perfect 
design,  the  weaver 
weaves  tape  for  binding 
palm-leaf  manuscripts 
into  texts  from  the 
sacred  books,  the  lac- 
quer artist  paints  and 
gilds  his  cabinets  for 
the  monastery  libraries. 
There  in  short  one  who 
would  see  the  Burman 
at  work  in  his  own  way, 
and  upon  objects  meant 
for  Burmese  use,  must 
go.  There  are  silver- 
workers  and  wood- 
carvers  in  Godwin  Road 
and  other  thorough- 
fares of  the  city,  but 
they  cater  almost  solely 
for  European  tastes. 

In  the  Surati  Bazaar 
there  is  the  most 
“ Oriental  ” part  of 
Rangoon.  In  its  half- 
lit  passages,  its  avenues 
bordered  by  stalls,  in 
which  the  mixed  popu- 
lace of  traders  transact 
their  business,  there  is 
somewhat  that  recalls 
the  flavour  of  Smyrna 
and  Stamboul  ; but  it 
is  a little  flavour  only, 
a thing  in  its  beginnings. 
Here  and  there  a silk- 
stall  is  kept  by  a daughter  of  the  soil,  but  the  majority  of  those 
who  wait  for  the  custom  of  the  visitor  are  underbred  Suratis 
with  the  mannerless  manners  that  come  to  Orientals  under  British 
rule.  The  bazaar  is  owned  by  a company  of  Suratis  whose  enter- 
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prise  forestalled  that  of  the  City  Fathers.  The  shares  of  the  Surati 
Bazaar  Company  are  unpurchasable,  and  their  dividends  reach  fabu- 
lous dimensions. 

It  is  upon  the  south  of  Rangoon  that  the  energy  of  the  Municipality 
has  long  been  concentrated.  Enormous  areas  of  land  which  were  little 
better  than  buffalo  pools  half  a century  ago,  and  portions  of  which 
survived  in  that  capacity  to  within  a year  or  two  ago,  have  been  reclaimed 
at  great  expense,  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  city.  A resolute 
belief  in  its  future  is  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  Rangoon,  and  its 
confidence  is  likely  to  be  justified.  New  blocks  are  being  occupied,  new 
streets  are  being  made,  new  centres  of  life  are  being  opened  out — parks 
and  gardens  and  offices — at  this  southern  end  of  Rangoon,  between  the 
Puzun-Daung  and  the  Hlaing.  There  is  a fascination  in  the  evident 
process  of  growth.  Every  year  there  is  somewhat  added,  and  in  ten 
years  there  is  an  absolute  transformation.  Every  time  that  I come  back 
to  Rangoon  I walk  out  to  look  at  the  new  town,  the  new  houses,  the 
newly  metalled  roads,  running  between  the  wide  unoccupied  spaces  of 
newly  reclaimed  land.  Thinking  of  Rangoon  I feel  that  the  interest  of  it 
lies  much  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  present  or  the  past.  If  it  were 
not  already  very  proud  of  its  achievements  it  might  adopt  as  its  civic 
motto  the  phrase  that  Cicero  applied  to  youth- — “ Non  res  sed  spes  est 
It  has  no  history  to  speak  of  ; no  buried  past.  Here  is  no  “ rose-red 
city,  half  as  old  as  time  ” ; but  it  is  full  of  life  and  colour,  a kaleidoscope 
of  races,  with  a growing  character  of  its  own  and  the  joyous  atmosphere 
of  youth. 

East  of  Rangoon  lie  the  Royal  lakes,  and  Dalhousie  Park  which  owes 
its  inception  to  the  great  Viceroy.  There  is  no  city  in  the  East  with  a 
finer  playground,  and  in  time,  when  the  Victoria  lakes  which  provide 
Rangoon  with  its  drinking-water  are  added  to  the  total  of  finished  beauty, 
they  will  become  famous.  Some  of  the  turf  is  as  fine  already  as  the  turf 
of  an  English  park.  Amongst  the  trees  are  many  of  the  sumptuous 
kind,  which  break  into  one  dazzling  mass  of  bloom,  such  as  the  pagoda- 
tree,  the  padouk , the  pinma , and  the  laburnum  acacia.  These  trees  are 
already  a feature  of  Rangoon,  but  their  wealth  is  too  widely  scattered 
to  make  its  full  impression.  If  they  were  collected  as  at  Honolulu  in 
long  avenues  of  several  miles  of  each  species — the  labour  of  a single 
generation — they  would  make  Rangoon  in  the  spring-time  a spectacle 
■of  the  most  striking  beauty.  The  roads  of  the  Municipality  run  into 
a hundred  and  twenty  miles.  I sometimes  picture  a hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  trees  in  the  most  dazzling,  riotous,  bloom,  each  marshalled 
under  its  own  kind. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
resort  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Villas,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
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beauty,  have  sprung  up  of  recent  pears  in  large  numbers  ; and  the 
descendants  of  those  merchants  who  met  a century  ago  on  the  main 
wharf  of  Rangoon  to  converse  and  transact  business  now  pass  the  cool 
of  the  morning  and  evening  in  their  country  houses  at  Kokine. 


CHINESE  JOSS-HOUSE 


Such  is  Rangoon  the  prosperous,  the  rising  city.  To  catch  some  of 
the  flavour  of  its  romance  one  must  leave  its  villadom  and  enter  its 
crowded  heart,  and  preferably  at  night.  For  the  night  is  the  time  to 
judge  of  an  Eastern  city. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  CITY  AT  NIGHT 

HE  sea-breeze  blowing  up  with  the  tide  freshens  the  night, 

Iand  the  streets  swarm  with  a populace  bent  on  relaxation. 

All  men,  and  most  women,  come  out  at  this  hour.  The 
pavements  are  crowded  with  those  who  minister  to  the  public 
pleasure — the  pineapple  man,  with  his  tray  of  fruit  ; the  Burmese  girl, 
with  her  petty  stall  of  cigars  ; the  Hindu  seller  of  betel,  with  his  little 
mirror,  to  tempt  the  glance  of  the  passing  beaux  ; the  lemonade  man, 
with  his  moving  barrow  ; the  seller  of  ice-creams  ; the  Chinaman 
under  his  swaying  burden  of  cooked  meats  and  strange  luxuries  ; the 
vermicelli  man  ; the  Indian  confectioner,  with  his  silver-coated 
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pyramids  of  sugar  and  cream.  It  is  of  all  crowds  one  of  the  most  cosmo- 
politan. Here  the  long-coated  Persian,  with  his  air  of  breeding  and 
dignity,  is  jostled  by  the  naked  Coringhi  with  rings  in  his  nose  ; the 
easy  beauty  from  Japan  dashes  by  in  her  rickshaw,  drawn  by  a Chinese 
coolie  ; the  exclusive  Brahmin  finds  himself  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a 
laughing  daughter  of  the  soil  who  has  never  heard  of  caste  and  would 
make  merry  over  it  if  the  notion  was  presented  to  her  mind  ; the 


CHINESE  GAMBLING  AT  A FAIR 

Chetti  rolls  his  obese  person  beside  the  straight-stepping  soldier  fresh 
from  England  ; the  Italian  organ-man  collects  his  coppers  with  humility, 
a white  man  in  decay  ; a gentleman  going  out  to  dinner  drives  rapidly 
through  the  crowd,  his  dress-front  flashing  against  the  dark. 

But  the  life  is  not  all  out  of  doors,  and  as  the  night  grows  it  becomes 
concentrated  within.  Here  is  the  new  Burmese  theatre,  which  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  open-air  entertainments  of  thirty  years  ago.  A cele- 
brated company  is  performing  and  the  most  popular  prima-donna  in 
Burma  is  on  view.  The  audience  is  seated  on  the  floor,  with  the 
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exception  of  a number  of  small  boys  who  hang  over  the  footlights  and 
crawl  on  the  stage  amongst  the  legs  of  the  actors.  Sonorous  declamation 
is  the  leading  feature  of  the  entertainment,  varied  by  witty  sallies 
which  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  spectators.  It  is  some  old  story  of  a 
Jung  and  his  court,  which  has  little  of  definite  interest  in  itself  ; but  the 
sententious  wisdom  of  the  councillors,  the  immense  dignity  of  the  Icing, 
the  atmosphere  of  royalty,  are  of  great  attraction,  and  every  flash  of 
wit  is  caught  up  in  one  instantaneous  ripple  of  laughter.  A large 
proportion  of  the  audience  is  made  up  of  women,  many  of  whom  have 
brought  their  babes.  Little  girls,  fascinated  at  first  by  the  spectacle, 
soon  fall  asleep,  and  slumber  peacefully  till  their  parents  are  ready  to 
go  home  in  the  morning.  The  audience,  indeed,  is  more  interesting 
than  the  play.  The  women  laugh  in  the  discreetest  way  at  the  doubtful 
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sallies  of  the  actors.  Their  quick  perception  is  only  equalled  by  the 
innate  modesty  of  their  manners  and  the  perfect  reserve  that  marks 
their  relationship  with  their  men.  Although  they  are  people  of  warm 
passions  and  much  affection,  they  contrive  to  restrict  the  exhibition  of 
these  emotions  to  their  own  homes. 

The  play  moves  on  to  the  strident  voices  of  the  actors,  the  vigorous 
music  of  the  orchestra,  and  part  of  the  audience  is  comfortably  asleep, 
when  there  is  a sudden  movement  in  the  back  seats  near  the  entrance, 
and  the  whole  body  of  men  in  the  house  rush  to  their  feet  as  a party  of 
sailors  breaks  in  at  the  wicket.  A free  fight,  the  crashing  of  chair  legs, 
the  thud  of  fists,  a stream  of  hard  words  in  two  languages,  a rush  for  the 
door  ; and  the  dramatic  interlude  is  over.  But  outside  there  are  broken 
heads  and  faces  streaming  with  blood,  and  mariners  who  wish  they  had 
kept  out  of  a hornets’  nest.  Episodes  of  this  kind,  whether  brought 
about  by  an  invasion  from  without  or  a quarrel  within,  are  not  infre- 
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quent  at  the  play  in  Burma.  But  they  are  episodes  with  little  power 
to  stay  the  declamations  of  royal  councillors  and  the  posturings  of 
tireless  prima-donna. 

As  the  night  wears  on  men  move  away  from  the  play  to  other  haunts. 
Outside  the  little  houses  that  flank  the  more  secluded  streets  there  sit 
the  painted  demi-monde , the  women  of  half  the  world,  from  Paris  to 
Japan  ; and  they  drift  here  by  successive  stages  of  decline,  raking  up 
here  the  very  lees  of  life.  There  are  other  places  too,  associated  with 
the  midnight  life  of  the  city  : the  haunts  of  the  opium  smoker,  where 
men  lie  as  in  a shambles,  forgetful  of  time  ; the  inner  parlour  of  the 
Ah-Sin  club,  where  is  heavy  gambling,  and  little  cards  are  heaped  with 
money  on  the  tables.  But  the  life  of  a city  at  night  is  an  oft-told 
tale,  and  if  it  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  it  is  somewhat  unsavoury  to 
chronicle.  The  river  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection. 

THE  RIVER 

On  the  dark  road  that  winds  between  the  Strand  and  the  river’s  edge 
all  life  seems  stilled,  save  that  of  the  overshadowing  palms  which  rustle 
in  every  breeze.  Behind  me  lies  the  city,  with  its  brick  avenues,  its 
multitude  of  lights,  and  its  swarming  populace.  A few  yards  ahead  of 
the  silence  in  which  I am  engulfed  lies  the  river.  Under  the  laterite 
shore  there  gleam  the  white  flanks  of  a forest  of  stakes,  lean  and  vague 
against  the  dark.  Lashed  to  them  there  ride  upon  the  waters  a fleet  of 
sampans,  and  as  the  waves  lap  their  sides  the  scene,  the  grouping, 
recall  to  mind  a wind-driven  night  when  high  tides  are  in  at  the  Piazetta 
of  St.  Marc. 

I sit  by  the  iron  stanchions  of  a floating  jetty  and  look  out  across  the 
dark,  while  the  river  slowly  reveals  its  mystery.  In  its  mid-stream  there 
lies  a great  liner  anchored  for  the  night.  Her  dark  bulk  surges  up  out 
of  the  faint  level  of  the  water,  and  the  smoke  from  her  funnels  floats 
back  across  the  clouds.  I can  hear  the  roar  of  her  steam-cranes  and 
trace  the  sweep  of  their  shadowy  arms  as  they  work  ceaselessly  through 
the  long  night,  under  the  concentrated  flame  of  a hundred  electric 
arcs.  The  light  is  stark  and  dazzling  when  one  is  under  it,  and  it  blinds 
the  eyes  to  all  the  surrounding  world  ; but  from  these  distant  stanchions 
it  is  a flash  only  in  the  vastness  of  the  dark.  Faint  waves  stream  from  it 
over  the  river  in  zones  of  light  ; and  across  these,  recalling  old  Viking 
similes  of  life,  the  dark  shapes  of  sampans  glide.  One  can  trace  for  an 
instant  the  swift  curve  of  the  prow,  the  bent  and  shadowy  form  of 
the  oarsman.  A faint  huddled  figure  suggests  his  fare.  They  pass  like 
shadows  on  a screen,  simulacra  of  sentient  life.  . . . One  wonders  idly, 
vainly,  who  they  are. 
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As  I look  closer  yet,  new  aspects  of  the  river  unfold  before  my  vision. 
The  dark  I perceive  is  really  ablaze  with  a myriad  lights  ; far  up  to  the 
reaches  of  Kemendine,  down  away  to  the  meeting  of  the  waters  by 
Puzun-Daung,  and  all  across  to  the  murky  Dalla  shore,  the  lights  twinkle, 
a great  host.  Out  of  the  distance  come  twin  lights  threading  their  way 
through  the  motionless  crowd,  and  out  of  the  gloom  there  grows  a 
slight  outline,  and  there  comes  a flash  like  the  undergleam  of  a shark, 
as  a launch,  with  a quiet  policeman  seated  within  her,  throbs  past. 
Here  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  peace  and  silence  ; but  down-stream  the 
night  wind  bears  the  burden  of  the  dock  labourers’  song,  as  they  sweat 
and  labour  into  the  dawn  under  the  flare  of  the  furious  Lubigen. 


THE  SAMPAN  IN  ACTION 


The  great  elemental  forces  work  in  silence,  their  stupendous  drama 
is  accomplished  almost  invisibly.  But  the  mute  trail  of  the  liner’s 
smoke  tells  of  the  changing  wind,  the  swing  of  the  anchored  ships  of 
the  outgoing  tide,  and  overhead  the  stars  as  they  pass  one  by  one  into 
darkness  speak  of  yet  greater  mysteries. 

At  the  jetty  stairs,  under  the  shadow  of  the  iron  bridge,  the  sampan- 
men  wait  for  the  chance  passenger.  I hail  one  and  pass  swiftly  into 
mid-stream,  where  the  liner,  blazing  with  lights  from  prow  to  stern, 
flings  her  ribbons  of  flame  across  the  water.  Overhead  the  young 
moon  now  shines,  at  play  with  the  drifting  clouds.  My  boatman  steers 
in  her  silver  track  up  the  river,  and  the  scene  that  lies  before  me  is  one 
that  Venice  herself  cannot  surpass.  The  myriad  lights  on  the  water 
rival  the  twinkling  firmament  overhead  ; the  river  heaves  with  the 
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billows  of  passing  ships  ; great  cargo  boats  spread  their  black  sails  against 
the  sky  and  bear  down  upon  my  frail  craft  like  raiders  of  the  night  ; 
laung-zats , long  and  low  in  the  water,  sweep  down  with  stately  sterns 
and  the  measured  fall  of  oars,  the  bending  forms  of  the  rowers  outlined 
against  the  gloom  ; the  masts  and  rigging  of  sailing-ships  trace  their 
old-world  fretwork  against  the  crescent  of  the  moon  ; through  all  my 
small  bark  speeds  on  her  way,  gliding  now  between  the  prows  of  her 
sister  craft,  now,  with  swift  daring,  circling  the  sterns  and  anchor  chains 
of  the  iron  ships.  One  slip,  a second’s  hesitation,  the  snapping  of  an 
oar,  would  suffice  to  throw  my  boatman  and  me  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
waters  ; and  the  waters  of  the  Rangoon  river  know  no  mercy. 

On  the  Dalla  shore,  where  the  steamers  of  the  Old  Flotilla  lie  in  dock, 
the  painters  and  the  caulkers  are  at  work,  and  their  fires  flame  and  quiver 
on  the  face  of  the  river.  And  beyond,  where  creeks  lead  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  Twante  plain,  rice-mills  groan  and  vibrate,  and  Chinese 
iron-smiths  mould  their  red-hot  cauldrons.  Strange  worlds  these  of 
midnight  life,  into  which  for  the  curious  there  is  entry.  I put  my  hand 
into  the  water,  and  feel  the  derelicts  of  the  mills,  the  paddy-husks 
drifting  in  millions  out  to  sea,  and  they  run  and  circle  up  my  arm,  and 
I know  them  though  they  are  invisible  to  my  eyes.  The  feel  of  the 
water  is  warm  to  my  fingers  ; the  air  ambrosial  and  laden  with  the  scent 
of  the  sea.  Above  the  harbour  lights  and  the  mizzen-lanterns,  strung 
high  against  the  violent  night,  is  a chaplet  of  flame,  the  diadem  of  the 
city.  It  is  held  aloft  by  the  Shwe  Dagon,  invisible  itself  in  the  night. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PUZUN-DAUNG  CREEK 

THE  little  river  of  this  name,  where  it  enters  the  Hlaing  under 
the  guns  of  Monkey  Point,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  rice  trade  of 
Rangoon,  which  runs  into  several  million  tons  a year.  Its 
mouth  during  the  rice  season  is  crowded  with  the  carved 
boats  of  the  peasantry,  freighted  with  the  harvest  of  three  million  acres  ; 
and  here  more  energy  and  wealth  are  concentrated  than  in  any  other 
equal  area  in  the  city.  Between  January  and  May  this  back-water 
palpitates  with  life  ; and  day  after  day  and  through  the  night  the  rice  is 
husked  here  in  the  giant  mills  which  stand  upon  its  banks.  Here 
launches  rush  up  and  down  with  frantic  energy,  cargo  boats  lie  thick  as 
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flies  upon  the  water,  and  sampans  sweep  up  in  an  unbroken  stream.  The 
passing  of  the  rice  season  brings  the  creek  some  measure  of  repose,  and 
of  a misty  evening  at  such  times  it  has  often  recalled  to  me,  from  its 
character  of  isolation  rather  than  from  any  similarity  in  detail,  the 
Canale  di  San  Pietro,  as  one  comes  upon  it  fresh  from  the  Public  Gardens. 
It  is  dominated  at  its  far  end  by  the  superb  beauty  of  the  Shwe  Dagon. 
The  creek  curves  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  golden  pagoda 
is  built,  and  as  one  ascends  it  the  whole  view  gradually  swings  round.  It 
is  an  engrossing  transition  from  the  pride  of  action,  the  modern  pulsing 
of  life,  the  symbols  of  wealth  and  civilisation  that  crowd  the  estuary  of 
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the  stream,  to  the  stark  slime  of  the  tide-uncovered  banks,  the  loneliness 
and  the  primitiveness  of  the  upper  reaches  ; it  is  a swift  passing  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  first  century.  A thatched  hamlet  lifts  its  roofs 
above  the  plain  ; on  the  edge  of  the  low  water  a fisherman  toils  at  his 
nets  ; a canoe  with  two  occupants  goes  by  ; a party  of  naked  lads 
wallow  in  the  slime  of  the  foreshore,  taking  the  mud  baths  to  which 
the  twentieth  century  is  returning.  Such  are  the  symptoms  of  life 
along  its  upper  courses  ; but  loneliness  is  the  character  of  the  Puzun- 
Daung  above  the  territory  of  the  mills,  and  the  land,  washed  and  left 
soaking  by  the  daily  tide,  seems  scarcely  yet  to  have  emerged  from  its 
subaqueous  infancy. 
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THE  SHWE  DAGON 


'•‘■Take  it  all  in  all , it  is  the  fabric  in  India  in  all  that  I have  visited  most  zoorth  seeing , the 
'Taj  alone  excepted.”- — Marquess  of  Dalhousie. 

OF  the  origin  of  the  Shwe  Dagon  I have  already  spoken  in 
| connection  with  the  origin  of  Rangoon.  The  life  that  animates 
it  to-day  is  of  more  interest,  and  it  is  true  that  if  all  else  in 
Burma  were  destroyed  and  only  the  Shwe  Dagon  with  its 
life  were  preserved,  there  would  remain  enough  to  tell  the  world  of  all 
that  is  best  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Burmese  race.  There  is  no  other 
centre  in  Burma  that  can  compare  with  it  for  the  display  of  colour,  for 
the  physical  pageantry  and  the  spiritual  expression  of  life,  for  the  grand 
movement  of  many  peoples  on  a stage  as  splendid  as  any  in  the  world. 

Rising  to  a height  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet,  it  is  loftier 
than  St.  Paul’s,  and  its  size  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  stands 
on  an  eminence  that  is  itself  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  city.  This  circumstance  gives  it  an  air  of  great  dignity  and 
makes  it  conspicuous  over  a wide  horizon.  Its  spire  of  gold,  touched  by 
the  flaming  sun,  is  the  first  object  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  world- 
traveller  rest  as  he  approaches  Rangoon,  and  it  is  the  last  of  the  city  he 
looks  upon  when  his  steamer  is  bearing  him  away  ; and  the  memory  of 
it  never  fades  from  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  once  looked  upon  it. 

It  is  covered  with  pure  gold  from  base  to  summit,  and  once  in  every 
generation  this  gold  is  completely  renewed  by  public  subscription.  Yet 
throughout  the  interval  the  process  of  regilding  goes  on  perpetually. 
Pious  people  who  seek  in  this  way  to  express  their  veneration  and  to  add 
to  their  store  of  spiritual  merit,  climb  up  daily  with  little  fluttering 
packets  of  gold  leaf,  which  they  fasten  on  some  fraction  of  its  great 
surface  ; and  one  may  see  them  there,  these  silken  worshippers,  outlined 
high  against  its  gold,  in  the  act  of  contributing  their  small  quota  to  its 
splendour.  It  is  in  such  episodes  as  these  that  the  fundamental  democracy 
of  Eastern  life  is  happily  revealed.  For  the  East,  and  especially  this  East 
about  which  this  book  is  written,  is  above  all  things  tolerant.  Time 
has  taught  it  the  faculty  of  leaving  the  individual  alone.  To  live  and 
to  let  live  is  its  philosophy,  and  it  is  the  keynote  of  the  life  that  daily 
throngs  the  platform  of  the  Shwe  Dagon. 

This  platform,  with  a perimeter  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet, 
is  the  place  of  worship.  The  pagoda  itself  has  no  interior.  It  is  a solid 
stupa  of  brick  raised  over  a relic  chamber.  A cutting  made  into  its 
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| centre  has  revealed  the 

i fact  that  the  original 

pagoda  had  seven  casings 
added  to  it  before  it 
attained  its  present  pro- 
portions. The  shape  of 
the  pagoda  is  that  of  an 
elongated  cone.  It  is 
divided  by  Burmese  con- 
vention into  twelve  parts : 1 
first,  the  base  surrounded 
by  a great  number  of 
small  pagodas  ; then  the 
three  terraces,  called 
Pichayas  ; next  the  Bell  ; 
the  inverted  Thabeik, 
or  begging  bowl  ; the 
Baungyit,  or  twisted 
turban  ; the  Kyalan,  or 
ornamental  lotus  flower  ; 
the  Plantain  Bud  ; the 
brass  plate  for  the  Hti, 
or  umbrella  ; the  Hti  ; 
the  Sein  bwin,  or  arti- 
ficial flowers  ; the  Vane  ; 
and  last  of  all,  the 
Seinbu,  or  bud  of 
diamonds. 

Of  these  the  hti  with 
its  accessories  is  of  ex- 
ceptional interest.  It  was 
presented  to  the  pagoda 
by  Mindon  Min,  King 
of  Burma,  and  its  trans- 
mission from  Mandalay 
to  Rangoon  was  almost 
a political  event.  The 
placing  of  htis  on  the  chief  pagodas  of  the  country  has  always  been 
an  expression  of  sovereignty  in  Burma,  and  few  indeed  of  a more  striking 
description  can  well  be  imagined.  The  king  strove  hard,  therefore,  to 


1 For  some  of  these  particulars  I am  indebted  to  a little  book  on  The  Pagoda,  compiled  by 
my  old  chief,  the  late  Thomas  Hesketh  Biggs,  Comptroller  of  Burma,  to  whose  memory,  and 
that  of  Maung  Hla  Oung  of  the  same  service,  who  helped  him,  I pay  this  tribute. 
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secure  the  consent  of  the  British  Government  then  established  in 
Rangoon,  to  the  placing  of  his  gift  by  his  own  representatives  upon 
the  summit  of  the  Shwe  Dagon  ; but,  for  political  reasons,  without 
success.  The  gorgeous  object,  valued  at  £60,000,  was  brought  down 
by  a deputation  of  the  Royal  officers  as  far  as  the  border,  where  it  was 
taken  over  by  a British  subject.  The  king  was  thus  gratified  in  his 
spiritual  desire  ; his  political  yearning  had  to  remain  unappeased.  1 he 
hti,  which  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  pagoda, 
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seems  but  a very  small  object,  is  in  reality  a canopy  of  iron  and  gold 
thirteen  and  a half  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-seven  feet  in  height.  It 
is  hung  with  nearly  fifteen  hundred  bells,  of  which  more  than  a hundred 
are  of  gold  and  the  rest  of  solid  silver.  Large  as  many  of  these  bells 
are  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  pagoda  base  ; but 
their  music  can  be  heard  in  the  night  watches,  when  the  wind  blows 
amongst  their  silver  and  golden  tongues.  The  vane  and  the  seinbu  are 
practically  invisible.  Certainly  no  gleam  of  their  jewels1  ever  reaches 
the  human  eye.  Let  us  recognise  the  nobility  of  sentiment  that  underlies 
this  matter.  In  a like  spirit  one  sees  placed  at  the  climbing  pinnacles  of 


3,664  rubies,  541  emeralds,  and  433  diamonds. 
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a grey  cathedral  in  Europe  the  fine  work  of  the  artist  lavished  on  hidden 
gargoyles  and  saintly  figures  far  out  of  reach  of  the  thronging  world 
below  ; and  one  admires  the  restraint,  the  humility,  and  the  fine 
purpose.  But  it  is  only  in  Burma,  so  often  accused  of  superficiality,  that 
men  put  a great  ransom  in  jewels  where  no  eye  can  testify  to  their 
splendour. 

The  platform  upon  which  the  pagoda  stands  is  approached  by  four 
great  flights  of  stairs  at  the  cardinal  points.  Of  these,  the  southern 
stairs  are  the  most  frequented,  facing  as  they  do  the  immemorial  road 
which  leads  up  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  straight  through  the  heart 
of  the  town  to  the  pagoda.  The  eastern  and  the  northern  stairs  are 
used  by  the  smaller  communities  of  people  who  reside  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  western  stairs  have  been  closed  to  worshippers 
at  the  pagoda  since  the  irony  of  events  converted  it  into  a British  fortress. 
Each  of  these  stairs  has  an  individuality  of  its  own. 

THE  SOUTHERN  APPROACH 

Here  the  first  steps  on  the  roadside  are  flanked  by  a pair  of  colossal 
gryphons,  at  whose  feet  there  are  strange  contrasts  of  lepers  in  the  toils 
of  death  and  children  unconsciously  at  play.  Beyond  the  gryphons 
there  is  a modern  arch  of  masonry,  unworthy  of  its  place  in  the 
forefront  of  the  great  fane.  Beyond  it  again  there  reach  away  in 
deep  gloom  the  first  stairs  of  the  covered  passage  to  more  open  spaces 
where  the  light  falls  in  golden  bars  upon  the  silk  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  worshippers.  On  both  sides  of  the  passage  sit  the  vendors 
of  gold  leaf  and  waxen  tapers  for  the  pious,  and  coloured  beads  and 
mirrors  for  the  vain,  and  books  for  the  learned,  and  toys  and  supple- 
jacks for  the  young.  Pretty  women  dart  out  from  behind  the  gay  stalls 
and  twang  their  little  triangular  gongs  in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by, 
and  children  run  to  the  stranger  with  offerings  of  flowers  and  requests 
for  pence.  Here  in  these  half-lit  corridors  is  gathered  a singular  epitome 
of  life.  Women  sit  nursing  their  babes,  girls  throw  amorous  glances  and 
quick  words  at  the  passing  youth,  nuns  beg  gently  in  the  open  spaces, 
and  loud-voiced  beggars  call  upon  the  charity  of  the  world  : “ Amado , 
Amaungdo.  Thanahma  say  aba  viyi  khinbya  ; tabya  lauk  thanadaw 
moogai-gyaba  khinbya  ” (“  Good  Folk — Ladies,  gentlemen,  by  your  pity 
alone  can  I eat  ; a copper,  a copper,  I pray  you  ”). 

Ascending  still,  one  comes  upon  the  first  moat  of  the  citadel,  spanned 
by  a drawbridge  and  defended  by  an  iron  gate  whose  chains  and  loop- 
holes are  rusty  from  want  of  use.  On  the  east  the  long  moat  reaches 
away  to  the  corner  bastions  ; on  the  west  to  the  barred  door  of  the 
arsenal  guard-house.  Here  in  this  gate  made  for  purposes  alien  to  the 
Buddhist  faith  there  is  a mist  of  sunlight  through  which  the  figures 
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•of  the  ascending  crowd  pass  into  the  shadow  of  the  upper  stairs.  The 
outer  porch  is  of  grey  wood  and  mosaic  gold  and  dark  intricate  carving, 
and  the  Chinese  letters  testify  to  the  race  of  the  donor.  The  slant  red 
sunlight  streams  in  unexpected  bars  amongst  the  shadows  of  the  stairs, 
falling  here  upon  a woman’s  face,  transfiguring  it,  there  upon  a mass  of 
lambent  gold  on  a white  pillar  ; or  it  flames  in  the  heart  of  the  amber 
beads  which  fall  in  curtains  before  the  stalls.  And  thus,  climbing  on 
up  the  stairs,  polished  by  the  bare  feet  of  the  worshipping  millions, 
one  comes  with  a swift  transition  upon  the  great  court  of  the  pagoda, 
and  all  that  it  has  to  show  of  wonder  and  splendour  and  moving  life. 
There  is  no  spectacle  in  the  world  more  fit  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 

There  is  a quieter  scene  at  the  south-east  corner,  where,  under  the 
shelter  of  great  trees,  and  remote  from  the  world  that  throngs  about  the 
inner  aisles,  there  are  wooden  platforms  built  up  to  the  level  of  the 
high  containing  wall.  So  skilfully  is  the  place  chosen  that  one  can  visit 
the  pagoda  a dozen  times  without  coming  upon  it.  Here  pilgrims  rest  ; 
finding  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat,  a resting-place  at  night,  and  at 
all  hours  that  there  is  light,  from  the  first  coming  of  the  morning  to 
the  passing  of  the  sunset  beyond  the  Dalla  plains,  a view  of  surpassing 
interest  and  beauty.  Tufted  palms  rise  up  here  dark  and  stately  in  the 
forefront  ; the  grass-covered  bastions  of  the  fort  lie  below ; and 
beyond,  reaching  away  to  the  horizon,  spreads  the  fair  site  of  the  city 
of  Rangoon.  The  Pegu  river  and  the  Hlaing  meet  there  under  the  guns 
of  Monkey  Point,  and  the  loops  of  the  smaller  river  reach  away  through 
the  heart  of  the  level  plain  to  the  misty  land  of  the  dawn.  The  spire  of 
Syriam  pierces  the  distant  sky  ; the  dark  smoke-clouds  of  factories  trail 
in  the  wake  of  the  invisible  winds.  Where  the  Puzun-Daung  creek 
opens  out  like  an  estuary  into  the  wide  space  of  waters,  the  pent  roofs 
of  the  mills,  and  the  masts  of  the  cargo  boats,  cluster  together,  and  in 
the  sapphire  mist  there  are  traced  in  outline  the  lineaments  of  a great 
and  populous  city.  Much  nearer  and  under  the  eastern  slopes  the  Royal 
lakes  lie  like  a chance  mirror,  and  every  phase  of  the  passing  day  is  caught 
upon  their  surface. 

Here,  true  to  his  instinct  of  piety,  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
Burman  pilgrim  who  has  paid  his  devotions  at  the  great  shrine  retires 
for  silent  meditation.  Maybe  it  is  an  old  man  who  sits  here  alone  as  the 
evening  draws  in,  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  world  of  palm-trees  and 
distant  rivers,  of  red  roofs  and  the  paling  hues  of  the  sunset  ; while  a 
rosary  moves  in  his  fingers,  responsive  to  the  prayer  falling  from  his 
lips,  his  face  rapt  in  an  ecstasy  of  holiness.  There  is  some  quality  in 
the  Burman  which  lifts  him  up  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  to  a 
great  dignity.  I can  only  suggest  in  explanation  his  absolute  sincerity, 
the  transparent  humility  of  his  piety,  his  unconsciousness  of  self  and 
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of  the  world  in  his  effort  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  spiritual  life  ; and  his 
artistic  instinct,  never  in  his  personal  actions  at  fault. 

A little  wap  from  this  secluded  corner  of  the  pagoda,  in  a privacy  still 
greater,  there  lie  the  graves  of  our  dead  who  fell  in  an  assault  on  the 
shrine. 

On  the  eastern  face  of  the  pagoda  there  is  another  flight  of  long 
stairs  that  is  often  crowded  with  worshippers,  but  there  are  no  stalls  here, 
and  for  great  portions  of  the  day  the  silent  corridors  are  void.  Their 
loneliness  was  long  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a single  tenant,  an  old 
leper,  nearly  blind  and  in  a terrible  state  of  dissolution.  He  was  a 
singular  creature  who  never  asked  an  alms.  Of  nights  he  sat  by  the 
flame  of  a smoky  lamp  whose  wick  flickered  in  every  passing  gust. 
I could  never  learn  his  history,  but  he  has  long  since  attained  peace, 
and  no  successor  has  come  to  fill  his  place  or  prolong  his  awful  vigil. 
The  stairs  lead  down  through  vermilion  aisles  to  the  outer  moat  and 
drawbridge,  and  beyond  them  by  a paved  causeway  to  Bahan,  the  village 
of  the  pagoda  slaves.  Here  of  an  evening  the  faint  blue  smoke  hangs 
in  a cloud  above  the  little  houses  ; and  of  a morning  on  feast  days  the 
causeway  in  the  sunlight  is  thronged  with  silken  worshippers  on  their 
way  from  the  eastern  country-side  to  the  great  shrine. 

The  northern  entrance  is  quiet  ; yet  even  after  the  concentrated 
splendour  of  these  two  other  approaches,  possibly  on  that  account  it 
makes  it  own  appeal.  Here  the  golden  mass  of  the  pagoda  is  seen  in 
unbroken  unity  through  an  avenue  of  dark  Palmyra  palms.  The  steps 
that  climb  up  to  it  are  seldom  trodden.  Quiet  is  their  charm  ; and  on 
many  a day  when  the  heart  is  heavy  and  little  able  to  face  the  pageantry 
of  life — of  the  life  that  ever  streams  up  the  pathway  from  the  white 
dragons  to  the  southern  tazoungs — people  are  glad  to  come  up  this 
way  and  rest  in  silence  in  the  comforting  beauty  and  stateliness  of  the 
great  temple. 

On  the  west  there  is  nothing  but  a dead  wall,  the  limit  of  arsenals 
and  barracks. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  PAGODA 

I do  not  propose  here  to  give  any  complete  account  of  the  architecture 
of  the  pagoda.  Not  only  is  there  a wealth  of  minute  detail,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  would  involve  something  like  a dissertation  on  Buddhism 
and  Burmese  mythology,  but  there  is  the  fact  that  the  buildings  at  the 
base  and  on  the  platform  of  the  pagoda  are  for  ever  changing.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  pagoda  as  it  was  when  this  book  was  written  would  be  incom- 
plete to-day.  This  is  due  as  much  to  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the 
wooden  buildings  as  to  the  progressive  character  of  Burmese  art.  For 
Burmese  art  is  essentially  alive.  It  is  full  of  vitality  and  is  ever  receptive 
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of  new  ideas.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  buoyant  and  full  of  elan,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  new  developments  begin  and  advance  towards 
fruition  is  amazing.  Thus  of  late  years  a great  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  art  of  glass  mosaic,  and  where  a decade  ago  a few  pillars  wrought 
into  simple  designs  alone  represented  it,  there  are  now  scores  of  elegant 
columns  worked  in  the  most  daring  colours  into  patterns  of  great 
beauty  and  intricacy.  Unhappily  the  advance  is  not  always  in  the  right 
direction  and  much  that  has  been  done  marks  a falling  away,  both  in 
simplicity  and  in  taste.  If  the  Burmese  mind  be,  as  I believe  it  to  be, 
thoroughly  alive,  it  is  also  prone  to  extravagance  and  excess,  and  this 
failing  is  nowhere  so  marked  as  it  is  in  Burmese  art.  There  is  a fascina- 
tion in  the  mere  multiplication  of  things  which  it  is  unable  to  resist,  and 
objects  beautiful  in  themselves  become  an  occasion  of  fatigue  to  the 
eye  by  their  incessant  repetition.  One  notable  example  of  this  is 
furnished  in  the  base  of  the  pagoda.  Originally  of  a design  remarkable 
for  its  antique  simplicity  and  dignity,  it  has  of  late  been  almost  entirely 
concealed  by  the  accumulation  of  an  enormous  number  of  petty  shrines. 
Some  of  these  indeed  are  wrought  with  delicacy  and  skill.  Yet  they 
serve  no  true  purpose  of  art,  since  they  are  wholly  unnecessary  ; and 
they  are  worse  than  unnecessary,  since  they  obscure  what  was  already 
beautiful  and  adapted  to  its  purpose.  To  protests  made  by  lovers  of  the 
great  shrine  the  invariable  answer  is  that  the  new  chapels  will  look  very 
fine  when  they  are  finished.  The  trustees  to  whose  care  the  building  is 
committed  urge  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
Buddhist  feeling  that  the  right  of  any  man  to  earn  spiritual  merit  by 
adding  something  to  the  national  pagoda  should  be  denied,  and  that  the 
sum  now  paid  for  permission  to  erect  one  of  these  little  shrines  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  pagoda.  Without  even  this 
justification  is  the  introduction  of  tin  and  iron  in  place  of  the  wooden 
roofs  and  pinnacles  of  the  old  tazoungs. 

As  one  walks  round  the  face  of  the  edifice  one  is  struck  by  the  variety 
of  strange  creatures  that  ornament  it.  Here  there  are  sphinxes  and 
leogryphs,  which  hark  back  in  their  origin  to  Nineveh  ; dragons  with 
large  eyeballs  and  pointed  tongues  ; and  elephants  that  kneel  in 
adoration.  There  are  trees  of  gold  with  crystal  fruit,  begging  bowls 
of  glass  mosaic,  stone  umbrellas  of  great  antiquity,  and  altars  upon 
which  the  floral  offerings  of  the  pious  exhale  strange  perfumes  into  the 
air.  Astronomical  lore  is  manifested  in  the  tall  vermilion  posts  inscribed 
in  gold  with  the  names  and  symbols  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
planets  ; and  at  intervals  there  are  square  tanks  of  masonry,  into  which 
the  drainage  of  the  pagoda  charged  with  golden  dust  is  borne.  Hundreds 
of  pounds’  worth  of  gold  are  recovered  from  the  residue  of  mire  that 
remains  in  them  each  year  when  the  waters  have  run  off. 
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At  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  with  their  backs  to  the  pagoda  and  their 
faces  set  towards  the  four  approaches  to  the  shrine,  there  stand,  open 
to  the  visits  of  the  devout,  tazoungs  or  chapels,  with  multiple  tapering 
j*oofg  supported  on  lofty  pillars  of  mosaic  and  gold.  W ithin  there  are 
seated  images  of  the  Buddha,  some  of  them  so  charged  with  gold  that 
all  trace  of  features  has  been  obliterated.  Within  the  gloom  of  these 
chapels  countless  tapers  flicker,  lighting  up  the  marble,  the  brass,  and 
the  gold  of  which  the 
images  are  made.  Here 
the  devotion  of  the  pious 
culminates,  and  the 
voices  of  the  worshippers 
vibrate  in  loud  unison 
through  the  golden 
aisles.  Two  of  these 
tazoungs  are  the  outcome 
of  recent  zeal,  and  if  they 
lack  the  simple  dignity 
of  the  earlier  buildings 
which  they  have  dis- 
placed, they  certainly 
surpass  them  in  their 
lavish  use  of  gold.  There 
is  gold  everywhere,  from 
the  pediment  of  the 
stately  pillars  to  the 
topmost  pinnacle  of  the 
ascending  roofs.  Each  of 
them  has  cost  the  donors, 
prosperous  brokers  in 
the  paddy  trade,  a sum 
of  _£io,ooo,  and  the 
details  of  the  expen-  figures  at  the  foot  of  a “ tagon-daing  ” 
diture  are  recorded  in 

golden  letters  upon  marble  stones  which  compel  the  attention  of  the 
visitor.  The  fancy  of  hiding  his  spiritual  light  under  a bushel  is  unknown 
to  the  Burman  Buddhist.  The  acquisition  of  merit — of  the  merit  that 
helps  souls  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  which  eventually  floats 
the  perfect  into  the  infinite  peace  of  Nirvana — is  the  laudable  ambition 
of  every  earnest  man  and  woman  in  Burma.  It  is  the  action  that 
counts,  and  its  efficacy  is  little  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
performed.  Moreover  the  Burmese  mind  is  too  direct  and  simple 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  ceremonial  modesty  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
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hypocrisy  on  the  other.  All  men  when  they  have  prayed  at  the  pagoda 
and  bestowed  their  alms  strike  with  a deer  horn  one  of  the  great 
tongueless  bells  on  the  platform  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
Recording  Angel. 

These  new  buildings  illustrate  at  once  the  vigour  and  the  element  of 
decline  in  Burmese  art.  Between  the  golden  pillars  there  are  screens  of 
fine  wood-carving  most  delicately  and  skilfully  wrought.  The  artist 
has  not  followed  any  model  but  his  own  fancy.  He  has  had  the  courage 
to  break  away  from  the  traditional  boldness  of  design  and  execution 
which  characterise  the  national  carving  ; but  his  efforts,  great  in  them- 
selves, have  led  him  into  a style  of  work  that  is  too  delicate  for  open-air 
effect,  for  which  this  carving  is  pre-eminently  intended.  If  Burmese 
carving  proceeds  too  far  along  this  line  it  can  only  end  in  extinguishing 
itself. 

The  colouring  of  these  buildings  is  superb.  Outside  they  are  vermilion 
and  gold — within  they  are  green  and  gold  and  purple.  They  are  carved 
to  their  summits  and  laden  with  numberless  figures,  each  of  which  is 
alive  with  action. 

Between  these  tazoungs , fixed  at  one  end  in  the  mass  of  the  pagoda 
itself,  and  a vast  outer  circle  of  lesser  pagodas  and  shrines,  there  is  an 
open  space,  narrowing  unhappily  every  year,  which  is  flagged  with  rich 
flesh-coloured  stone.  It  is  upon  these  stones  that  the  worshippers 
kneel  in  paying  their  devotions.  Of  the  outer  group  of  buildings  there 
are  many  of  great  interest  and  charm  ; amongst  them  stand  the  htis  of 
a bygone  day,  and  upon  the  edge  of  the  platform  the  tagon-daings  which 
are  perhaps  the  most  graceful  objects  ever  invented  by  Burmese  art. 
Their  lofty  columns,  inlaid  with  rich  mosaic,  are  supported  at  the  foot 
by  striking  figures  of  nats,  and  they  are  surmounted  at  their  summits  by 
effigies  of  the  galon  bird  and  the  sacred  Hansa  of  Pegu.  Streamers  of 
coloured  gauze  flutter  from  them  upheld  by  the  passing  winds.  They 
are  the  Burmese  equivalent  of  the  splendid  flag-staffs  that  once  carried 
the  banners  of  the  Republic  before  the  front  of  St.  Marc’s. 

Of  such  is  the  architecture  of  the  pagoda.  Great  as  it  is  it  is  surpassed 
in  interest  by  the  life  that  animates  it.  Year  after  year  for  more  than 
ten  years  I who  write  this  visited  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda.  Upon 
countless  occasions  I have  climbed  up  its  dark  stairs  ; I have  walked  in 
wonder  and  delight  upon  its  platform  ; I have  mingled  with  its  silken 
throngs  ; I have  seen  the  men  and  the  women  and  the  little  children  at 
prayer  ; I have  looked  upon  the  great  drama  of  worship  as  it  has  unfolded 
itself  before  my  eyes.  I have  walked  there  in  the  first  freshness  of  the 
dawn,  in  the  company  of  its  earliest  visitors  ; I have  spent  the  noontide 
in  the  shelter  of  its  great  trees  ; I have  followed  the  glory  of  the  setting 
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sun,  as  it  has  thrown  its  magic  upon  all  that  is  splendid  in  the  great  shrine  ; 
I have  walked  alone  in  the  company  of  the  night  and  heard  the  music  of 
its  clear-voiced  bells  tinkling  far  overhead  in  the  passing  breeze  ; and 
I have  seen  the  dawn  come  upon  it  again,  and  moonlight  and  sunlight 
for  one  supreme  moment  compete  upon  its  golden  face.  I have  gone 
to  it  in  all  times  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  in  every  mood,  for  I have  found 
it  comforting  and  beautiful,  and  I suppose  that  I can  claim  to  know  it 
and  to  love  it  as  well  as  any  one  in  the  world  ; yet,  when  I come  to 
describe  it,  its  fascination,  its  beauty,  the  life  that  moves  upon  it,  the 
emotion  it  embodies,  I realise  that  I am  undertaking  a task  that  is 
beyond  my  power  of  performance.  Many  who  live  within  the  sweep  of 
its  shadow,  but  seldom  visit  it,  will  not  understand  my  estimate  of  it  ; 
but  the  Shwe  Dagon  remains.  This  much  may  at  least  be  said  of  it  ; 
it  is  the  greatest  cathedral  of  the  Buddhist  faith  ; it  can  be  compared 
only  with  the  great  shrines  of  the  earth.  And  if  in  many  obvious 
respects  they  surpass  it,  in  one  it  surpasses  them  all  ; for  every  one  of 
them,  for  all  its  beauty,  is  covered  in  some  form  with  a roof,  whereas 
in  the  Shwe  Dagon  there  is  architecture  which  has  learnt  how  to  keep 
for  its  dome  the  dazzling  firmament  above  it.  That  is  the  great  fact 
about  this  pagoda,  which  it  takes  some  time  to  find  out.  Once  it  is 
realised  the  mighty  fabric  falls  into  its  true  perspective.  It  is  no  longer 
the  main  edifice,  a mass  of  dead  brickwork  ; but  the  great  shaft  of  a 
temple  of  which  the  blue  sky  and  the  stars  by  night  are  the  vaulted  roof. 
Let  the  reader  when  he  goes  there  remember  this  and  he  will  find  his 
delight,  his  admiration,  his  understanding  of  the  great  fane  much 
enhanced. 


THE  PAGODA  ON  A FEAST  DAY 

To  the  occasional  visitor  there  must  always  seem  a plenitude  of 
worshippers  at  the  pagoda  ; but  in  truth  its  life  ebbs  and  flows  from 
day  to  day  and  season  to  season.  It  reaches  its  height  at  the  full  moon  of 
Taboung,  when  pilgrims  drawn  from  the  farthest  corners  of  South- 
eastern Asia  assemble  at  it  for  the  great  annual  festival.  From  the 
confines  of  China  ; from  the  highland  principalities  of  the  Shan  ; from 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Karen,  though  in  numbers  diminishing  each  year 
with  the  spread  of  Christianity  amongst  them  ; from  Bangkok  and 
Annam  ; the  people  come  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  Shwe  Dagon. 
But  pre-eminently  they  come  from  the  land  itself  in  which  the  pagoda 
stands,  and  it  is  as  a Burmese  spectacle  that  the  feast  demands  the  notice 
of  the  world. 

Lanterns  making  a circle  of  fire  against  the  night  are  hung  upon  its 
circumference  a hundred  feet  above  the  base  of  the  pagoda.  A million 
waxen  tapers  flame  before  the  effigies  of  the  Buddha,  and  upon  the  purple 
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and  the  gold  and  the  mosaic  and  the  carved  wood.  The  clang  of  bells, 
the  refrain  of  the  worshipping  populace,  the  silken  tread  of  unnumbered 
feet  upon  the  polished  stones,  daze  the  ear  with  their  multitudinous 
music.  \ ast  as  is  the  platform  of  the  pagoda,  there  is  at  times  scarcely 
room  to  move  upon  it  for  the  press  of  pilgrims.  White  muslins  and 
delicate  silks,  and  flaming  turbans,  bangles  of  red  gold,  and  pyramids  of 
diamonds,  and  flowers  placed  in  the  uncovered  coils  of  the  women  ; 
monks  in  swaying  yellow  robes,  Shans  in  flapping  hats  and  wide  trousers, 

pig-tailed  Chinamen,  and 
peasants  clad  in  the 
rough  homespun  of  the 
jungle,  make  up  the 
varied  scene. 

Before  the  dawn, 
“ When  the  red  star 
appears,”  the  worshippers 
rise  and  prepare  their 
offerings  of  fruit  and 
flowers  and  sweetmeats, 
and  one  by  one  they  con- 
verge upon  the  temple. 
A few,  still  earlier  in  their 
devotions,  climb  while  it 
is  yet  dark,  with  the  aid 
of  lanterns,  up  the 
dark  polished  stairs.  The 
morning  finds  a great 
company  assembled.  Here 
and  there  men  pray  in 
companies,  representing 
some  religious  associa- 
tion ; parties  of  villagers  frightened  by  tales  of  town  dangers 
keep  together  ; but  for  the  most  part  the  worship  is  individual.  The 
worshipper  kneeling  before  the  pagoda  lights  the  tapers  he  has  brought, 
and  holding  his  offering  of  flowers  in  his  joined  hands,  prays,  repeating 
in  adoration  the  excellences  of  the  Buddha.  Strange  prayers,  as  to  a 
being  who  hears  and  can  help,  for  the  things  that  are  dear  to  men,  go 
up  from  these  unbelievers  in  a personal  god.  The  man  and  his  wife 
kneeling  together  pray  that  they  may  see  the  Buddha  Arimaddeya  when 
he  comes  again  as  the  saviour  of  mankind,  and  that  thus  they  may 
attain  neikban.  Till  then  they  beg  that  they  may  live  again  as  husband 
and  wife.  Others  solicit  with  great  earnestness  at  the  feet  of  Thakia- 
muni  the  favour  of  becoming  at  some  time  a Buddha  like  himself,  and 
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wish,  like  King  Laukatara,  “ that  they  may  be  born  in  the  same  country 
of  the  same  parents  ; that  they  may  ride  the  same  horses  and  be  attended 
by  the  same  companions  ” as  of  old.  Lovers  come  here  and  pray  that 
their  love  may  continue,  and  that  if  fate  should  separate  them  it  may 
survive  into  a future  existence  ; that  it  may  last  for  ever  till  neikban  is 
attained.  Aged  men  and  young  women,  mothers,  and  children  scarce 
able  to  lisp,  all  unite  in  the  one  great  universal  prayer  : “ May  we  attain 
by  the  merit  of  the  three  precious  things — the  Buddha,  the  Law,  and 
the  Assembly — to  neikban  ! ” 

And  this  neikban — what  is  it  ? Eternal  extinction  or  eternal  and 
conscious  peace  ? The  everyday  Buddhist  in  Burma  at  least  is  in  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject  ; and  for  an  exalted  idea  of  Paradise,  is  there 
anything  more  reassuring  than  this  ? “ Where  the  believer  expects  to 

find  a sure  shelter  against  all  errors,  doubts,  and  fears  ; and  a resting- 
place  where  his  spirit  may  securely  enjoy  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
Truth.” 

A visit  to  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda  at  the  time  of  the  annual  feast  is 
the  goal  of  the  pious  Burman’s  ambition.  The  popular  refrain  at  the 
festival  sung  by  all  classes  and  by  people  of  all  ages,  runs  thus  : 

Ahpogvi-o  Kongon , matheba  hnin-on  ; 

Naung  hnitkha  tazaung  bon  pwe  kyizo  on. 

(“  O old  man,  do  not  die  yet  ; live  to  see  next  year’s  tazaung  bon  pwe.”) 
And  old  people  full  of  gratitude  at  having  seen  it  go  to  and  fro  in  an 
ecstasy,  chanting  their  “ Nunc  Dimittis  ” : “ Lo,  if  I die  now,  I care 
not,  for  I have  lived  to  look  upon  the  great  ‘ Phaya.’  ” 

Yet  devout  as  are  the  assembled  people,  profound  as  is  their  reverence 
for  the  shrine,  it  is  not  for  purposes  of  worship  alone  that  they  come 
together  here.  The  Burmese  are  a catholic  people,  with  an  instinctive 
appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  life.  They  extend  their  patronage  as 
liberally  to  the  white  man’s  shops  as  they  do  to  their  own,  and  country 
visitors  by  their  unaffected  admiration  and  artless  mistakes  provide  much 
delight  to  the  town-bred  citizen.  They  stand  before  the  big  windows 
of  the  English  drapers  and  indulge  in  wonder  at  the  fine  things  it 
contains.  “ A-mai-lai,  what  a paradise  ! ” At  the  Italian  confectioner’s 
— “ Lie,  Ko  Saw.  This  is  nat  awza , the  food  of  the  gods.  Nothing 
like  this  in  the  jungle.”  Familiar  contretemps  occur,  such  as  an  intem- 
perate assault  on  the  mustard-pot  ; and  old  ladies  who  should  know 
better  nearly  choke  themselves  by  too  rapid  a consumption  of  glace  d la 
vanille.  And  if  Rangoon,  to  the  annual  pilgrim,  bulks  in  this  way  as  a 
kind  of  material  paradise,  it  is  also  associated  in  his  mind  with  dangers 
he  must  guard  against  ; such  as  the  trite  Shway-lain,  the  Shan-lain,  and 
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the  Pyanpe.  The  Pyanpe  involves  the  temporary  abduction  of  a 
child  or  of  one  of  the  waggon  bullocks,  and  the  payment  of  a price  by 
the  distracted  owner  for  its  recovery.  Young  ladies  who  have  come  to 
worship  at  the  pagoda  remind  themselves  that  Rangoon  is  a wicked 
city,  and  the  knowledge  that  some  dashing  young  fellow  may  carry 
them  off  in  a fast  cab  adds  a thrill  of  excitement  to  their  simple 
pleasures.  Every  smart  young  fellow  who  throws  an  eye  at  a pretty 
girl  looms  up  in  her  timid  imagination  as  the  abductor  of  tradition. 

Yet  these  are  but  episodes.  The  great  body  of  the  pilgrims  moves 
through  the  ceremony  of  devotion  and  pleasure  with  little  anxiety  or 
mishap.  Perhaps  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all  is  found  in  the  plays  that 
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are  performed  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town  and  on  the  outer  slopes 
of  the  pagoda,  where  there  is  room  for  a vast  encampment.  The  play, 
which  is  performed  in  the  open,  under  the  starry  sky,  is  nearly  always  a 
tale  of  kings  and  queens  and  princes  and  princesses,  to  which  the  people 
listen  with  an  interest  as  great  and  unabated  as  that  of  a child  listening 
for  the  hundredth  time  to  the  same  old  fairy  tale.  These  royalties 
who  move  upon  the  Burmese  stage  are  very  real  people  to  the  Burmese 
imagination,  and  their  lofty  ways  and  sad  fortunes  wring  many  a heart. 
Yet  there  is  always  a new  element  in  the  play  imported  by  the  topical 
allusions  and  jokes,  the  material  for  which  is  collected  by  the  actors  by 
listening  with  attention  to  the  voces  populi  and  noting  the  misadventures 
of  the  day.  Jokes  of  this  kind  are  received  with  exuberant  delight  by 
the  assembled  people.  The  plays  near  the  pagoda  are  organised  and  paid 
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for  by  the  trustees  ; many  of  those  in  the  town  by  notabilities  of  a 
generous  habit.  The  audience  assembles  without  invitation. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  the  days  of  the  great  festival  are  accomplished  ; the 
ox-waggons  in  which  the  nearest  multitude  has  come  are  harnessed  again, 
and  the  clanging  bells  of  the  cattle,  the  merriment  of  the  occupants, 
prolong  the  festivity  far  into  the  country-side.  Steamers  and  trains  now 
bear  away  more  distant  dwellers.  Yet  even  now  many  a pilgrim  walks 
a month’s  journey  to  his  home. 

The  festival  passes  ; but  the  life  remains.  Every  day  has  its  harmony 
of  colour,  its  passion  of  praise  and  worship,  its  unending  change.  Every 
day  that  one  goes  to  the  pagoda  it  has  something  new  to  offer  and  only 
the  stranger  comes  quickly  to  the  end  of  its  mystery. 

There  is  such  melody  there,  the  music  of  a thousand  chimes,  and  great 
variety  of  beauty.  In  the  west  its  tall  palms  outlined  against  the  red 
sunset  awaken  memories  of  the  desert  ; below,  the  city  of  Rangoon 
looks  like  a fleet  of  ships  at  sea,  its  mizzen  lights  high  above  the  dusk 
water  ; the  great  pipul  with  its  shrines — the  ficus  religiosa — carries 
with  it  a suggestion  of  oldest  India.  As  the  sun  sets  behind  the  Dalla 
plains  the  long  shadow  of  the  pagoda  falls  with  an  increasing  reach 
upon  the  world,  and  the  gold  on  its  swelling  curves  flames  into  startling 
beauty,  and  every  inch  of  gorgeous  mosaic  has  its  moment  of  supremacy. 
The  tapers  on  the  altars  grow  into  life  as  darkness  comes,  the  stars 
overhead  break  out  in  dazzling  galaxies  against  the  violet  night,  and  the 
voices  of  the  evening  worshippers  peal  and  vibrate  through  the  pillared 
spaces.  The  white  dragons  and  elephants  at  the  foot  of  the  pagoda 
become  of  an  insistent  supernatural  whiteness  ; the  mystery  of  night 
descends  upon  all  that  moves  or  flames  upon  its  surface.  Cressets  of 
flame  on  the  backs  of  the  kneeling  beasts  rescue  patches  from  the  general 
obscurity  as  they  flash  on  red  and  gold  dragons,  on  the  mirrored  interiors 
of  chapels,  on  the  new  delicate  foliage  of  the  overspreading  trees,  and 
throw  long  shadows  from  the  kneeling  women  at  prayer.  A small  child 
walks  about  before  the  rows  of  tapers  at  the  feet  of  the  polished  gleaming 
Buddhas  ; a girl  prattles  on  a mat  of  her  little  secular  joys  ; a sad 
woman  sits  alone  at  a late  flower  stall  ; a little  old  man  kneels  in  a remote 
corner  at  prayer  ; a devout  society  in  a neighbouring  tazoung  chant 
their  litanies  together  ; men  go  to  and  fro  with  flowers  in  their  clasped 
hands,  shekoing  before  each  shrine  and  repeating  their  praises  of  the 
Three  Precious  Things  ; monks,  a long  way  off,  murmur  their  prayers 
in  attitudes  of  reverent  humility.  A handsome  girl,  alone  at  the  pagoda 
at  this  late  hour,  prays  with  a strange  earnestness  and  sadness  for  one  so 
young.  She  has  come  here  to  pray  for  her  father,  a trustee  of  the 
pagoda,  who  is  ill  and  like  to  die.  Many  sad  people  come  for  solace  to 
the  great  shrine. 
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But  even  these  leave,  and  the  late  moon,  as  she  rises  over  the  feathery 
masses  of  the  trees,  throwing  her  silver  over  the  golden  bulk  of  the 
pagoda,  finds  its  courts  untenanted.  This  is  its  hour  of  mystery,  the 
supreme  period  in  the  daily  life  of  the  great  sanctuary.  The  people  have 
gone,  but  their  tapers  still  flicker  in  lonely  recesses  where  shelter  from 
the  winds  prolongs  their  hour  ; flowers  exhale  their  perfume  and  glint 
in  the  pale  moonlight  ; blood-red  hibiscus  and  orange  canna,  pink  and 
white  roses,  yellow-hearted  tayouksaga  ; the  idle  wind  as  she  passes 
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rustles  the  broad  leaves  of  the  palms  and  makes  a shimmer  on  the  white 
gold-edged  umbrellas.  T agondaing  banners  float  with  listless  grace, 
and  the  tremulous  pipul  throws  her  young  leaves  like  a shower  of  fire-flies 
against  the  sky.  The  palms  are  cut  in  silver.  Overhead  stray  wisps  of 
cloud  hide  for  a passing  moment  the  glory  of  Orion.  The  melody  of 
bells  peals  out  from  far  and  near  as  the  wind  freshens,  and  underlying 
their  tinkling  music  there  comes  to  the  ear  of  the  careful  listener  the 
deep  vibration  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  building  like  the  refrain  of  some 
distant  elemental  organ.  Is  there  any  cathedral  in  the  world  like  this,  so 
happy  in  its  site,  so  splendid  with  its  gold,  so  open  to  the  universal  life  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  DEFILES 

THE  Irrawaddy  is  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  Indo-China  the 
greatest.  Through  Burma  it  flows  for  a thousand  miles,  in  a 
broad  navigable  stream,  from  the  “ confluence  ” in  the  far 
north,  where,  emerging  from  its  mysterious  birthplace,  it 
unites  with  its  first  great  tributary,  to  the  sea  into  which  it  pours  through 
a hundred  mouths.  The  mountains  in  which  it  is  born,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Himalaya,  follow  its  destiny  seaward,  and  when  they  sweep  down  to 
its  water’s  edge,  or  tower  mistily  on  its  wide  horizon,  lend  it  an  incom- 
municable charm  and  beauty.  Lessening  gradually  from  altitudes  of 
eternal  snow,  they  sink  with  the  river  into  the  ocean,  their  last  bluff 
crowned  by  the  golden  pagoda  of  Moodain,  “ Gleaming  far  to  seaward, 
a Burmese  Sunium.” 

It  is  no  light  undertaking  to  describe  this  majestic  creature.  Its 
length  and  volume,  its  importance  as  an  artery  of  the  world,  its  rise  and 
fall — these  are  easily  recorded  facts.  The  beauty  of  its  waters  that 
mirror  a sky  of  varied  loveliness,  of  its  hills  and  forests  and  precipitous 
heights,  of  its  vast  spaces  that  bring  a calm  to  the  most  fretful  spirit,  of 
the  sunsets  that  wrap  it  in  mysteries  of  colour — -these  are  things  for  which 
words  are  greatly  inadequate.  A great  painter  might  attempt  the  picture, 
but  he  would  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  he  must  leave  it  incomplete, 
for  he  could  paint  only  a phase  of  that  which  is  infinite  in  its  variety.  He 
could  tell  but  little  of  the  human  interest  with  which  it  is  fraught  ; 
of  the  long  historic  procession  that  fills  the  mind’s  eye,  the  migration  of 
prehistoric  races,  the  movement  of  peoples  under  the  impulse  of 
immutable  laws,  the  advance  of  invading  armies,  the  flight  and  agony 
of  the  vanquished,  the  triumph  of  exultant  victors  ; of  kings  and  nobles 
and  warriors  ; of  saints  and  ascetics  ; of  the  life  of  the  common  people, 
with  its  passing  joys  and  sorrows,  in  all  of  which  the  silent  immortal 
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river  has  played  its  continuous  part.  One  cannot  entrap  the  glory  of 
that  which  lives  and  moves,  and  is  yet  in  its  entity  and  suggestiveness 
eternal. 

The  peoples  of  Burma  came  from  the  Highlands  to  the  north  of  their 
present  home  many  centuries  ago,  at  a time  of  which  no  memory  is 
preserved  in  local  legend  or  tradition  ; though  nature,  less  forgetful,  has 
written  upon  each  man’s  face  the  evidence  of  his  origin.  Following  the 
streams  which  rise  in  that  elevated  country,  they  gradually  spread  south- 
ward, reaching  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  sea.  In  primitive  ages,  when 
the  clan  or  tribe  was  the  only  political  unit  and  there  was  no  more 
obvious  line  of  separation  than  the  watershed  between  the  streams  that 
they  encountered  in  their  southern  migration,  it  was  natural  that  each 
tribe  should  separate  itself  from  the  rest.  It  was  a separation  however, 
which  while  it  secured  to  each  tribe  its  immediate  liberty,  carried  in  it 
the  germ  of  ultimate  reunion  ; and  read  in  the  light  of  this  physical 
fact  the  racial  history  of  Burma  becomes  clear  in  its  wide  outline.  The 
dominant  Burmese  represent  the  tribes  that  wandered  down  the 
tributary  sources  of  the  Upper  Irrawaddy  finally  to  coalesce  in  the  valley 
of  the  great  river.  Their  kindred  with  a lesser  heritage  are  found  in  the 
many  tribes  on  their  borders.  The  Mun  or  Taking,  the  people  of  the 
south,  were  amongst  the  first  of  those  who  came.  The  Burmese  drove 
them  before  them,  as  they  would  probably  have  been  driven  themselves 
in  time  by  the  newer  Kachin.  But  the  Kachin  has  recoiled  before 
the  might  of  England,  and  the  tide  is  now  setting  back  to  the  first  home 
of  all  these  peoples. 

The  Irrawaddy,  then,  as  it  flows  oceanward,  ever  accompanied  by  its 
hills,  is  symbolic  in  a profound  sense  of  the  history  of  the  land.  On  its 
banks  these  rude  Mongol  wanderers  grew  up  to  civilisation  under  the 
influence  of  Hindu  exiles  from  India  ; a civilisation  to  which  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities  bear  testimony  to  this  day.  About  its  northern  reaches 
there  was  fought  out  the  long  battle  of  Burmese  supremacy  over  the 
rival  Shan  race  ; a struggle  of  many  centuries  and  varying  fortunes  in 
which  the  prize  was  the  great  river  itself.  Shan  kingdoms  once  powerful 
in  the  north,  and  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  in 
political  relation  with  China,  fell  in  the  struggle,  and  save  in  tattered 
chronicles  of  small  value,  their  memory  has  gone  out  from  among  their 
people.  Down  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  too,  there  swept  the  all-but- 
engulfing  tide  of  the  Chinese  invasions,  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  which 
there  perished  Pagan,  the  greatest  of  all  Burmese  capitals.  And  it  has 
been  up  the  Irrawaddy  from  the  sea,  reversing  as  in  India  the 
immemorial  tradition  of  conquest,  that  the  British  power  has  advanced. 
The  great  conflict  between  East  and  West,  more  universal  now  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  once  more  been 
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fought  out  along  its  banks.  The  people  of  Burma  have  become  a subject 
people  ; its  kings  have  passed  for  ever  out  of  the  category  of  sovereign 
princes.  Once  more  the  West  has  triumphed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  West,  and  if  there  be  ‘ a far-off  divine  event  ’ to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  East.  Yet  no  satisfaction  can  divest  such  changes 
of  their  tragic  character.  The  most  callous  cannot  regard  the 
fall  of  a nation  without  some 
sorrow,  or  the  final  extinction  j 
of  a picturesque  Court  and  of 
ancient  institutions  without  regret. 

“ Burma,”  in  the  words  of  the  royal 
chronicler  of  China,  “ Burma,  from 
the  Han  dynasty  until  our  day,  has 
existed  for  over  seventeen  hundred 
years,  and  now  alas  ! by  reason  of 
a few  years  of  tyranny  and  indis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  its  monarch, 
the  country  has  been  obliterated  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.” 

Not  the  least  of  its  many  fascina- 
tions is  the  mystery  which  has 
shrouded  the  river’s  birthplace.  Soon 
after  entering  Burma  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a pellucidstream eight 
hundred  yards  in  width.  That  is  the 
farthest  knowledge  of  it  possessed 
by  the  ordinary  traveller.  The  men 
who  live  up  there,  the  Englishmen 
who  rule  and  fight  in  the  wild 
border  country,  know  it  a little  farther,  as  far  up  as  and  beyond  the 
confluence  where  the  N’Maikha  and  N’Mlekha,  its  two  main  sources, 
unite.  Beyond  this  point  the  Irrawaddy  is  unnavigable,  and  it  has  not 
yet  been  given  to  any  man  to  say  from  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes  whence 
it  comes.  The  secret  of  its  birth  is  still  in  the  wilderness  of  mountains 
which  spreads  away  beyond  the  confluence  to  north  and  west.  Yet  it  is 
being  slowly  wrested  from  its  keepers.  One  by  one  the  conjectures 
hazarded  by  investigators  since  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
been  disposed  of  ; one  by  one  the  wild  frontier  tribes  are  being  reduced 
to  subjection,  as  the  growing  peace  of  Burma  frees  the  Government  for 
exploration  and  extension  towards  the  north.  Its  mystery  is  scarcely 
any  more  a mystery. 

Thirty  miles  below  the  confluence  the  new  settlement  of  Myitkyina 
is  laid  out  on  the  high  right  bank  of  the  river.  No  change  can  be  more 
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significant  than  the  change  which  the  last  few 
years  have  wrought  in  the  character  of  Myitkyina. 
It  was  once  upon  a time  the  ultima  thule  of 
Burma,  a military  outpost  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country.  For  six  months  each  year  it  was 
cut  off  from  nearly  all  communication.  The  only 
approach  to  it  lay  by  the  river,  and  the  river,  is 
no  highway  at  that  season.  The  outpost  of 
Myitkyina  had  to  look  out  for  itself,  feed  itself, 
and  fight  upon  occasion  for  its  life.  One  winter 
it  was  attacked  and  burnt  down  by  the  caterans 
of  the  hills  over  the  heads  of  its  garrison  of 
a thousand  men.  Myitkyina  is  still  the  frontier 
town,  it  is  still  liable  to  have  to  fight  for  its  life  ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  cut  off  from  succour.  It  is 
easily  reached  by  railway  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  becoming  a popular  stopping-place 
for  the  tourist  hurrying  round  the  globe.  It 
has  all  the  freshness  and  charm  of  a new  settle- 
ment, and  though  on  the  borders  of  savagery, 
it  is  full  of  life  and  action  and  hope. 

From  Myitkyina  to  near  its 
junction  with  the  Mogaung,  the  river  flows  in  a 
broad  clear  stream  over  a pebbled  bed.  Steaming 
down-stream  in  the  last  days  of  December  one 
can  see  the  coarse  sand  churned  up  from  amid 
the  pebbles  by  the  eddying  current  and  glistening 
like  gold  in  the  sunlit  waters.  The  simile  is  not 
altogether  fanciful,  for  the  gold-washers  are  at 
work  on  the  river  slopes  below  Myitkyina.  Nearer 
the  shallows  which  the  steamers  skirt  in  their 
course  distinct  glimpses  can  be  had  into  the  life 
of  the  river,  and  great  fish  may  be  seen  scuttling 
away  in  agitation.  The  river,  though  broad  and 
majestic  to  the  eye,  is  comparatively  shallow  in 
its  northern  reaches,  and  the  navigable  channel 
is  narrow.  This  is  made  obvious  when  a bank  of 
yellow  pebbles  tilts  its  back  half-way  across  the 
stream,  or  a reef  of  grey  rocks  stretches  in  sawlike 
outline  across  the  ship’s  course,  narrowing  the 
channel  to  a stream  of  deep  water  under  the 
shelter  of  the  opposite  bank.  Behind  Myitkyina, 
now  fading  into  the  blue  distance,  there  tower  A SHAN  princess 
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up  like  “ Breasts  of  Sheba  ” the  twin  peaks  of  Loi  Lem  and  Loi 
Law,  and  behind  these  again  there  fade  away  into  the  empyrean 
the  unexplored  mountains  of  the  north,  upon  which  there  is  a 
gleam  of  snow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  satisfying 
voyages  in  the  world,  this  swift  descent  down  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  keen  ozone  of  a perfect  air,  the  broad  winter 
sunlight  flooding  a landscape  of  romantic  beauty,  the  sense  of 
encompassing  infinity,  fill  the  blood  with  a supreme  vitality,  and  lift 
the  soul  into  regions  of  exquisite  peace.  The  great  river,  free  for  the 
present  to  go  where  it  lists,  flows  on  in  serene  untroubled  beauty, 
the  central  chord  in  a grand  harmony  of  nature.  Overhead  there  is  a 
flawless  sky,  and  on  every  hand  the  mountains  stretch  away  to  the  utter- 
most horizon  in  shades  of  colour  ; from  tints  so  faint  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  known  from  the  ether  beyond,  to  the  rich  purples  of  near 
peaks  and  the  deep  blue-greens  of  heavily  wooded  spurs  which  reach 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  laving  their  uncovered  foundations  in  the 
stream.  At  points  like  these  in  its  course,  where  the  dense  shadow's  fall 
on  the  seemingly  motionless  waters,  the  river  presents  its  most  character- 
istic and  beautiful  aspects,  resembling  some  still  mountain  lake. 

Sixty-five  miles  below  Myitkyina,  the  Mogaung,  emerging  from  between 
low  flat  banks,  clothed  in  giant  grass,  pours  its  tributary  waters  into  the 
Irrawaddy.  It  flows  through  a district  fruitful  in  serpentine  and  amber 
and  indiarubber,  inhabited  by  a medley  of  hill  tribes  of  kindred  origin, 
whose  truculence  and  savagery  long  prevented  its  being  opened  up.  The 
town  of  Mogaung  has  earned  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a penal  settle- 
ment. Banishment  to  Mogaung  was  almost  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  overtake  a Burman  official  in  disgrace  under  the  old  regime.  Near 
it  is  the  Indawgyi  Lake,  from  which  the  Mogaung  derives  a portion  of 
its  waters,  and  a legend  of  the  country  tells  the  old  tale  of  an  ancient 
city  at  its  bottom,  suddenly  engulfed.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the 
Mogaung  and  the  Irrawaddy  a new  range  comes  prominently  into  view, 
broadening  out  into  a beautiful  amphitheatre  of  blue  hills,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  united  stream  must  seemingly  come  to  eternal  pause.  But 
the  river  makes  a grand  south-westerly  sweep,  and  there  presently 
becomes  visible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Shan-Talok  village  of  Senbo,  the 
great  gorge  through  which  it  must  pass,  known  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  river  as 


THE  FIRST  DEFILE 

H ere  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  spreads  a vast  receiving-basin  in  which 
its  waters  must  perforce  stay  their  course,  since  the  narrow  and  circuitous 
defile  is  all  too  small  for  the  broad  stream  demanding  imperious  admis- 
sion. At  this,  the  winter  season,  the  river  threads  its  way  far  down  amid 
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the  sands  which  in  flood-time  form  the  bottom  of  an  immense  lake. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  few  more  magnificent  episodes  in  the  life  of  a river 
than  this.  For  when,  swollen  with  melting  snow  and  heavy  rain,  it  rushes 
turbulently  seaward  in  obedience  to  the  first  law  of  its  being,  it  is  here 
suddenly  checked  in  its  course  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  mountains. 
Signs  of  its  terrible  recoil  are  evident  on  every  side.  The  spectator 
standing  under  the  barbed  frieze  of  the  military  outpost  near  Senbo 
and  looking  down,  first  on  the  now  quiet  river  and  then  across  a yawning 
interval  to  the  opposite  heights,  realises  something  of  its  greater  life. 
Far  above  the  present  limit  of  its  waters,  to  a height  of  eighty  feet, 
marking  the  woods  with  an  even  line  in  testimony  to  its  dominion,  the 
river  climbs  in  its  session  of  wrath.  In  a single  night  it  rises  fifty  feet, 
as  though  it  would  sweep  the  mountains  before  it,  and  at  such  times 
the  defile  within  is  a mad  inferno  of  waters  in  which  no  boat  can  live. 

For  thirty-five  miles  the  river  flows  through  the  mountains  of  the 
First  Defile,  whose  rocky  sides,  torn  and  lacerated,  lie  bare  in  winter, 
the  embodiment  of  savagery.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  at  one 
point,  the  most  dangerous  in  the  entire  defile,  where  the  black  rocks  rise 
sheer  out  of  the  river’s  bed,  threatening  destruction.  Through  them 
there  has  been  cut  a passage,  now  high  above  water-level,  for  the  slow 
country  boats,  which  formerly  performed  the  perilous  duty  of  carrying 
the  mails  in  the  flood  season.  From  May  to  October  the  defile  is  entirely 
closed  to  steamers,  and  even  for  country  boats  the  service  is  one  of 
danger.  The  journey  up-stream  is  then  sometimes  of  three  weeks’ 
duration  ; the  descent  is  a matter  of  six  hectic  hours,  so  fierce  is  the 
current.  Strettell,  who  made  both  journeys  at  a comparatively  quiet 
season,  left  of  the  journey  up-stream  the  following  account  : 

“ The  scenery  throughout  this  defile  is  sublimely  grand  and  pictur- 
esque, but  in  places  awful  to  contemplate,  as  one  stands  watching  the 
trackers,  encouraging  one  another  by  fiendish  yells  that  echo  through 
the  woods  and  straining  every  muscle  to  gain  ground  as  the  boat 
sluggishly  quivers  through  the  fierce  rapids  now  running  flush  with  the 
boat’s  gunwale.  All  now  depends  on  the  trueness  of  the  towing-line  : 
that  gone  and  we  are  lost,  for  the  best  and  strongest  swimmer  could 
not  live  in  such  places.”  Returning  in  March,  three  months  later,  the 
journey  was  even  more  fruitful  of  excitement  : “ The  danger  of  the 
defile  had  in  no  way  been  exaggerated.  Indeed,  as  we  shot  down  the 
impetuous  stream  every  moment  seemed  to  be  our  last.  It  was  with 
difficulty  the  helmsmen  kept  the  boats  from  being  carried  round  by  the 
violent  eddies  and  whirlpools,  and  the  boatmen  rowed  their  strongest 
against  stream  to  reduce  the  terrific  pace  at  which  we  were  being  borne 
by  the  fierce  rapids.  Our  position  was  too  critical  to  admit  of  accurate 
observation.” 
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These  are  fearful  joys  to  which  the  present-day  traveller  is  not 
subjected  ; yet,  for  the  seeker  after  it,  the  swift  delirium  of  a race  down 
the  river  in  its  turbulent  season  is  an  attainable  joy  any  time  between 
May  and  October.  The  river,  restricted  in  this  portion  of  its  course 
to  a narrow  rocky  channel,  assumes  again,  though  in  a less  transparent 
degree,  the  pure  green  tint  which  characterises  it  at  Myitkyina.  On  each 
hand  the  nobly  wooded  hills  run  down  in  echelon  to  the  river’s  edge,  and 
there  is  at  all  times  that  play  of  colour  characteristic  of  hills  piled  behind 
one  another  in  receding  distances. 

At  frequent  intervals  the  hills  send  down  their  tribute  to  the  river  in 
streamlets  that  babble  over  great  polished  boulders  and  gleam  and  sparkle 
in  the  sunlight.  This  is  their  season  of  security  and  charm.  In  the  rain 
season  their  music  swells  to  a deafening  roar  as  they  rush  down  in 
cataracts,  bringing  with  them,  in  helpless  chaos,  boulders  and  trees  and 
sand.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  defile  the  river,  winding  a narrow  and 
sinuous  course  through  the  rocks  known  as  the  Elephant,  Cow,  and 
Granary,  enters  on  one  of  its  most  exquisite  passages.  The  rocks 
fancifully  so  named  stretch  across  in  a broken  line  from  shore  to  shore. 
For  half  the  year  they  are  covered,  but  in  winter  they  lie  exposed, 
glistening  in  the  sun  and  revealing  the  true  width  of  the  channel,  here 
scarcely  more  than  eighty  yards  across,  but  of  unfathomed  depth. 
Their  sheer  bare  sides,  of  a polished  grey-green  hue,  afford  no  footing 
for  life  ; but  on  their  rugged  summits  the  receding  river  leaves  a thin 
deposit  of  rich  silt,  in  which  tussocks  of  vivid  grass  find  a home,  their 
lively  beauty  enhanced  by  their  grim  setting.  In  the  days  soon  after 
the  war,  when  the  channel  was  less  known,  a small  steamer  came  to  a 
violent  end  amid  these  dangerous  reefs,  which  in  the  flawless  calm  of 
a winter  afternoon  present  an  aspect  of  placid  beauty. 

Below  the  Elephant  and  Cow  the  little  hamlet  of  Tamangyi  shows  out 
from  the  leafy  hillside,  and  the  river,  freed  from  its  iron  fetters, 
lengthens  out  into  a long  dreamy  reach  in  which  the  varied  hills  and 

woods  and  the  opalescent 
clouds  that  trail  like  the 
pinions  of  another  world 
overhead,  attain  re- 
doubled beauty.  A 
moment,  and  the  dream 
sweeps  by,  the  great 
curtain  of  the  hills  folds 
swiftly  back,  revealing  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the 
I Shan  mountains  ; and 

the  waters,  sparkling  in 
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the  broad  sunlight,  seem  -visibly  to  rejoice  at  the  termination  of  their 
long  and  arduous  passage  through  the  territories  of  the  First  Defile. 

Few  signs  of  life  greet  the  traveller  between  Senbo  and  Tamangyi. 
An  occasional  boat  or  dugout,  a thatched  hut  high  up  on  the  steep 
declivities,  at  the  lower  end  some  blue-coated  Chinese  Shan  quarrying 
for  stone,  a rare  pagoda  ; such  are  the  faint  symptoms  of  man’s  dominion. 
For  the  rest,  a startled  otter  on  the  rocks  ; a white-headed  fish-eagle 
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with  keen  gaze  intent  on  his  prey  ; a cormorant  poised  on  a stake  and 
drying  his  dripping  wings  with  obtrusive  philosophy  ; a panther  swim- 
ming hurriedly  for  life  across  the  fast-flowing  river  ; the  short,  quick 
call  of  barking  deer,  or  the  sullen  roar  of  a tiger  making  off,  up  one  of 
the  leafy  watercourses.  All  else  is  loneliness  and  solitude. 

Leaving  the  hills,  the  river  spreads  out  to  ambitious  dimensions,  and 
flowing  past  the  site  of  ancient  Sampenago,  receives  before  it  reaches 
Bhamo  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Taping. 

THE  SECOND  DEFILE 

A few  miles  below  Bhamo  the  Irrawaddy,  leaving  behind  it  a great 
mass  of  mountains,  the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  are  the  possession  of  China, 
gildes  into  the  gorge  known  as  the  Second  Defile.  There  are  no  signs 
here  of  a vast  accumulation  of  waters  similar  to  that  at  the  mouth  of 
the  defile  above.  The  channel,  broader  and  less  obstructed,  offers  a 
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more  adequate  highway,  and  the  river  is  less  turbulent  in  its  entry. 
Yet  on  all  sides  there  is  grim  testimony  to  its  power  in  the  pedestals  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  torn,  contorted  into  the  most  fantastic  patterns, 
and  swept  bare  of  every  vestige  of  life  to  a height  of  thirty  feet.  It  is 
this  sense  of  conflict  between  elemental  forces  which,  felt  intensely 
here,  makes  the  Second  Defile  a great  spectacle  of  the  world.  Near  the 
northern  entrance  a mighty  cliff  which  turns  its  worn  face  to  the  river 
speaks  with  eloquence  of  the  conflict.  It  rises  sheer  into  the  sky  from 
the  water’s  edge,  eight  hundred  feet  from  its  massive  foundations  made 
smooth  by  the  constant  friction  of  the  speeding  river,  to  the  delicate 
clustering  bamboos  on  its  summit.  Round  its  base  graceful  creepers 
climb  and  hang  in  festoons  amid  the  branches  of  noble  trees.  A pagoda 
in  miniature,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  myriads  which  taper  heaven- 
ward in  this  land  of  religion,  crowns  the  top  of  a small  rock  at  its  foot. 
Its  diminutive  size  throws  into  relief  the  great  rock  seared  with  the  stress 
of  centuries,  which  towers  majestically  above  it.  An  instinctive  hush 
settles  down  on  the  ship  as  we  race  under  its  shadow,  and  there  is  deep 
silence  in  the  gorge,  broken  only  by  the  steady  paddle-throbs  which 
echo  through  it  like  mysterious  heart-beats.  In  this  battle-chamber  of 
nature,  stamped  with  the  records  of  a long  unceasing  strife,  the  soul  of 
the  spectator  shrinks  into  itself,  finding  no  vent  in  the  commonplace. 

There  is  a legend  attached  to  the  great  rock  that  is  not  unworthy  of 
its  tragic  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  is  a tale  of  the  first  king  and  queen 
of  Sampenago,  who  were  driven  in  a far-away  day  from  their  kingdom 
by  Kuttha,  the  king’s  brother.  The  king,  with  true  Buddhist  philosophy, 
when  he  heard  of  his  brother’s  advance  forbade  any  resistance.  To  take 
life  would  be  wrong  and  the  issue  must  turn  on  the  extent  of  his 
accumulated  merit  through  all  past  existences.  If  this  were  great  the 
threatened  evil  could  not  befall  him  ; were  it  small  it  could  not  be 
averted.  So  while  the  king  turned  to  prayer  and  good  works,  his  princes 
and  generals  stayed  their  measures  for  defence,  until  the  usurper  swept 
in  on  the  tide  of  destiny  and  seized  the  kingdom.  The  king  fled,  but  was 
pursued  overtaken  and  cast  into  prison.  The  queen  escaped  to  the 
enchanted  mountain  Wela,  where  a son  was  born  to  her  in  her  sorrow. 

When  the  little  Prince  Welatha  (“  son  of  Wela  ”)  was  six  years  old  he 
saw  his  mother  in  tears  and  by  questioning  her  learnt  that  he  was  a 
prince  and  his  father  a captive.  When  he  was  seven  his  mother  yielded 
to  his  importunity  and  sent  him  with  her  royal  ornaments  to  visit  his 
father.  On  approaching  Sampenago  he  met  his  father  being  led  out  to 
execution.  The  brave  boy  stopped  the  procession  and  revealed  himself, 
offering  to  die  instead  of  his  father.  The  king  Kuttha  thereupon 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  Irrawaddy.  But  the  river  rose  in 
tremendous  waves , the  earth  shook , and  the  executioners  could  not  for 
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terror  obey  the  royal  order.  This  being  reported  to  Kuttha,  he  ordered 
that  the  prince  should  be  trodden  to  death  by  wild  elephants  ; but  the 
beasts  could  not  be  goaded  to  attack  him.  A deep  pit  was  then  dug  and 
filled  with  burning  fuel,  into  which  the  prince  was  cast  : but  the 
flames  came  on  him  like  cool  water,  and  the  burning  faggots  became 
lilies.  When  Kuttha  heard  this  he  grew  furious  in  his  rage  and  had  the 
young  prince  taken  down  to  the  spirit-haunted  mountain  and  cast  from 
the  great  precipice  into  the  river,  but  he  was  caught  up  by  a Naga  and 
carried  away  to  the  Naga  country.  The  earth  quaked , many  thunderbolts 
fell.,  the  Irrawaddy  rolled  up  its  waves  and  broke  down  its  banks.  Kuttha 
was  seized  with  terror,  and  as  he  fled  forth  from  the  city  gate  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  him  up. 

It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  many  old  legends  that  they  enshrine 
the  traditional  knowledge  of  some  ancient  historical  or  natural  fact, 
and  there  is  perhaps  in  this  pretty  tale  the  record  of  some  great 
convulsion,  an  episode  of  more  than  usual  moment  in  the  ceaseless  conflict 
between  the  great  river  and  its  encompassing  hills. 

This,  the  place  of  the  Great  Cliff,  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  Second 
Defile.  Soon  after  leaving  it  the  river  sweeps  round  in  more  than  a semi- 
circle, to  emerge  once  more  in  untrammelled  splendour  at  the  foot  of 
a rounded  hill  tinted  with  reddening  grass  and  not  unlike  an  English 
down. 

Below  the  defile  lie  the  island  and  village  of  Shwegu,  through  the  tree- 
tops  of  which  gleam  the  golden  spires  of  many  pagodas,  the  centre  of  a 
great  annual  festival  attended  by  many  thousands  of  pilgrims.  An  island 
of  green  and  gold  set  in  the  folds  of  a sunlit  river  fading  away  to  steel- 
blue  mist  at  the  threshold  of  the  mountains,  on  the  summits  of  which  an 
army  of  opal  clouds  is  enthroned,  Shwegu  is  thrice  lovely. 

Henceforth,  till  it  reaches  the  Third  Defile,  the  river’s  course  is 
uneventful,  save  where,  encircling  many  islands,  it  receives  from  China 
the  many-mouthed  homage  of  the  Shweli.  Yet  it  never  ceases  to  be 
beautiful.  At  evening  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  clear-cut  amethyst  hills 
in  a blaze  of  gold,  and  the  hues  of  sunset  pervade  the  still  reaches, 
slowly  changing  like  chords  of  some  divine  music  till  they  pass  imper- 
ceptibly away  into  the  dusk  of  twilight.  Later  the  stars  shine  out  in  the 
clear  winter  sky  and  their  light,  like  quivering  spear-points,  plays  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  hastening  on  to  their  union  with  the  sea.  The  Great 
Bear  climbing  the  heavens,  points  coldly  northward,  where  imagination 
pictures  the  snows  of  aeons  lying  on  the  summits  of  mountains  on  which 
man  has  left  no  footprint.  Near  by  the  lights  of  a small  village  die  out 
one  by  one,  and  a great  and  brooding  silence  falls  upon  hillside  and  plain. 
It  is  midnight  on  the  Irrawaddy. 
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THE  THIRD  DEFILE 

Below  the  picturesque  village  of  Male,  enclosed  in  a red-thorn  stockade, 
the  river  for  the  third  time  in  its  course  between  the  Confluence  and  the 
sea  forces  a right  of  wa y through  hilly  country.  Male  was  once  the 
resting-place  of  a fugitive  queen  and  for  a short  time  served  as  a royal 
capital.  In  later  days  it  was  the  Burmese  customs-station  on  the  upper 
river,  and  in  the  last  days  of  1885,  when  the  kingdom  of  Burma  was 
hastening  to  its  end,  a fleet  of  the  king’s  warboats  and  steamers  lay  at 
anchor  at  Male,  in  wild  hopes  of  a French  advent  across  the  frontiers  of 
Tonquin.  But  the  French  never  came,  and  the  last  of  the  house  of 
Alompra  was  already  on  his  way  into  exile,  followed  by  his  weeping  wife 
and  a stricken  court,  before  His  Majesty’s  itinerant  ambassadors  in 
Europe  had  concluded  their  wanderings  in  search  of  an  alliance.  Leaving 
Male,  the  river,  confined  between  low  hills,  flows  in  tranquil  splendour 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Shwe-u-daung,  whose  bare  peak  and  sharp 
declivities  rise  majestically  into  the  sky  like  the  Spanish  sierras  beyond 
Gibraltar.  The  Shwe-u-daung,  nine  thousand  feet  in  height,  is  the 
outer  citadel  of  that  fortress  of  magnificent  mountains  in  the  chambers 
of  which  are  treasured  the  finest  rubies  of  the  world.  Sixty  miles 
inland,  in  the  beautiful  Mogok  valley,  are  the  famous  ruby  mines  of 
Burma.  The  road  was  rough  and  steep  in  mv  days  and  for  five  months 
each  year  impracticable  for  wheeled  traffic.  At  best  it  was  hard  going 
for  the  long  trains  of  bullock-carts,  which  creaked  and  toiled  along  its 
ruts,  laden  with  machinery  for  the  mines  and  all  the  requirements  of 
a colony  of  Englishmen  planted  in  a secluded  valley  sixty  miles  from 
a highway  of  communication.  But  the  traveller  on  horseback,  lightly 
equipped,  made  the  journey  in  two  days. 

Mogok  itself,  surrounded  by  magnificent  peaks  like  the  Pingubaung, 
seven  thousand  feet  in  height  and  apt  to  be  transfigured  at  sunset  in  a 
glow  of  red  fire  suggestive  of  their  priceless  contents,  is  unique  in  its 
seclusion  and  its  world-known  fame. 

Below  the  village  of  Thabeit-kyin — the  port  of  Mogok,  on  the  Irra- 
waddy— there  is  a charming  island  pagoda  and  monastery.  Once,  and 
it  is  not  many  years  ago,  the  monastery  was  tenanted  by  an  abbot  and 
his  monks  and  acolytes.  Every  year  at  a great  annual  festival  the 
countryside  came  over  in  long  boats  and  dugouts,  and  the  pagoda 
platform  was  gay  with  the  brilliance  of  a Burmese  festival.  Monastery 
spires  and  columns,  the  chapels  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
island  pagoda,  were  renovated  and  gilded  with  the  lavish  gold  of 
Burmese  Buddhism.  In  the  still  waters  of  the  river  between  the 
island  and  the  near  shore,  dogfish,  tame  and  gentle  from  years  of 
immunity,  came  each  day  to  be  fed  by  the  monks,  and  at  the  year’s 
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festival  to  be  decorated  with  leaves  of  gold  by  the  followers  of  a 
religion  the  highest  attribute  of  which  is  its  tenderness  for  all  created 
life.  For  the  traveller  the  pagoda  of  Thihadaw,  with  its  singular 
appanage,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  to  be  met  with  on 
the  upper  river.  But  a few  years  have  wrought  a change  which  is  not 
without  its  symbolism.  The  island  pagoda  set  in  the  heart  of  the  Third 
Defile  is  still  beautiful  ; but  the  fingers  of  decay  are  busy  with  its 
monastery  roofs  and  spires.  Its  halls  and  closets  lie  empty  and 
deserted.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  slowly  but  certainly  eating  into 
the  fence  of  wood  and  stone,  built  in  an  earlier  decade  to  protect  the 
island,  and  time  must  bring  destruction,  The  monastery  fish,  no  longer 
fed  by  its  tenants,  no  longer  protected  by  their  presence  from  secular 
attack,  have  grown  wild 
and  timid,  and  no  artifice 
will  now  induce  them  to 
come  when  summoned 
by  the  familiar  call.  It 
is  believed  that  the 
island,  consecrated  to 
religion,  can  never  be 
flooded,  however  high  the 
river  may  rise.  The 
pagoda  is  still  firm  on  its 
base,  its  buildings  are  still 
habitable  ; and  yet  it  is 
silent  and  untenanted. 

No  one  will  say  why. 

The  old  monks  at  Thabeit-kyin  shake  their  heads  and  mutter  impossible 
reasons  ; the  fishermen  of  Thihadaw  village  say  it  is  because  their 
village  has  become  small.  An  evil  tale  of  war,  which  broods  sadly  over 
the  deserted  place,  attributes  it  to  another  and  a harsher  cause.  But 
whatsoever  the  cause  the  result  is  there,  and  in  a sense  it  is  symbolic  of 
an  inevitable  decline.  Fewer  monasteries  are  built  now  than  in  years 
gone  by  ; fewer  scholars  chant  their  lessons  in  the  monastic  schools  ; 
everywhere  there  is  a loosening  of  the  bonds  of  the  great  religious 
organisation  which  has  ministered  so  long  to  the  spiritual  life  of  Burma. 

At  Thihadaw  the  defile  grows  to  greater  beauty.  The  single  line  of 
hills  which  has  confined  the  river  on  each  bank  rises  in  height  and  breaks 
up  into  a greater  variety  of  groups,  through  which  the  river  wanders 
in  long  reaches  and  curves  as  placid  and  calm  as  untroubled  slumber.  At 
Kabwet  village,  where  an  enterprising  German  used  to  work  the  coal 
mines  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  river  emerges  in  a great  curve  from  the 
midst  of  the  higher  hills  and  widens  out,  though  still  restrained  for  many 
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a mile  by  low  undulating  country,  beautiful  in  December  with  warm 
autumn  hues,  till,  at  Kyaukmyaung,  the  Third  Defile  quietly  ends. 
The  view,  hitherto  confined,  now  broadens  out  and  far  ahead  on  the 
river’s  horizon  loom  successive  spurs  of  the  Shan  mountains  towering 
in  stately  beauty  above  the  distant  city  of  Mandalay. 

Here  the  great  defiles  of  the  Irrawaddy  end.  The  river,  leaving  its 
infancy  and  hot  strenuous  youth  behind  it,  settles  down  to  maturer 
life,  till  at  the  delta  still  many  hundred  miles  distant,  its  power  is 
broken  and  lost  in  the  ocean. 

The  present-day  traveller  in  Burma  is  borne  along  the  great  highway 

under  very  pleasant  con- 
ditions. For  nine  hundred 
miles  the  Irrawaddy  is 
navigated  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
Company,  most  of  which 
are  well  equipped  with 
the  comforts  of  civilisa- 
tion. For  purposes  of 
rapid  travel  the  fast  mail- 
steamers  are  the  more 
suitable  ; but  for  interest 
and  local  colour  and  for 
the  insight  they  offer  into  the  life  of  the  people,  the  great  cargo 
boats  of  the  flotilla  are  to  be  preferred.  To  the  gay  light-hearted 
Burman,  whose  philosophy  is  perfect  indolence,  and  to  whom  time 
is  infinite  in  its  opportunities  for  doing  nothing,  the  speed  of  the 
express  steamer  is  of  no  attraction.  A Burmese  village  which  treats 
the  arrival  of  the  mail-packet  with  calm  indifference  is  plunged  into 
excitement  when  the  hoarse  whistle  of  its  slower  fellow  is  borne  up 
the  river.  On  such  occasions  Sleepy  Hollows  where  no  one  appears 
to  have  anything  to  do  but  doze  in  a comfortable  corner  or  bathe 
in  the  cool  river,  attain  to  a ridiculous  energy.  For  to  every  little 
village  secluded  from  the  great  world  beyond  it,  save  in  so  far  as  it  rests 
on  the  shores  of  the  noblest  of  highways,  the  cargo-boats  with  huge 
flats  in  tow  mean  the  advent  of  news,  of  gossip,  and  of  trade,  things 
especially  dear  to  the  Burman  woman’s  heart.  Each  week  they  leave 
Mandalay,  the  centre  of  all  things  to  the  Upper  Burman  mind,  for  the 
long  voyage  up  the  river  to  Bhamo,  and  they  bring  with  them  all  that  a 
Burman  heart  can  desire,  all  that  a Burman  village  cannot  furnish,  from 
tinned  Swiss  milk  and  potted  salmon  to  silk  and  pearls. 

The  process  is  eminently  simple.  The  cargo-boat  and  at  least  one  of 
her  flats  are  partitioned  out  into  stalls  which  are  let  for  the  entire  voyage. 
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a matter  of  a fortnight,  from  Mandalay  to  Bhamo  and  back.  But  the 
stall-holders  are  wisely  conservative  and  retain  their  stalls  for  years.  In 
this  way  they  build  up  a business  connection  and  are  well  known  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages  along  the  river.  Thus  if  the  Headman,  Moung 
Bah,  of  Moda  village,  wishes  for  a new  silk putsoe  of  the  fashionable  dog- 
tooth pattern,  or  his  wife  a tamein  of  the  new  apple-green  and  pink 
tartan,  or  Ma-Hla,  the  village  belle,  a necklace  of  Birmingham  pearls, 
they  go  down  to  the  steamer  landing,  and  with  much  detail  describe 
their  requirements  to  Ah  Tun  the  Chinaman,  or  Sheik  Ibrahim  the 
Mohammedan  trader,  whose  long  grey  beard  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  hairless  faces  about  him  ; and  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  “ fire-boat,” 
trumpeting  its  advent,  brings  to  each  of  them  his  heart’s  desire. 

The  transaction,  gratifying  in  itself,  is  made  more  so  by  time.  Moung 
Bali’s  wish  for  a fashionable  garment  was  probably  inspired  by  an 
eloquent  hint  from  the  silk  dealer,  or  a glimpse  of  a Mandalay  dandy 
when  the  last  boat  passed  through.  A week’s  reflection  eked  out  with 
clouds  of  green  tobacco  smoke  and  the  enthusiastic  advice  of  his 
neighbours,  a calculation  of  ways  and  means,  have  brought  him  to  a 
pleasant  decision  before  the  boat’s  return  down-stream  ; and  then,  the 
order  given,  there  follows  a period  of  blissful  anticipation.  If  you  are 
travelling  up  in  the  boat  next  voyage  you  will  see  Moung  Bah  sitting  on 
his  haunches  on  the  high  foreshore  of  Moda  village,  chewing  betel-nut 
with  apparent  calm  ; and  when  the  boat  is  run  alongside  and  the  lascars 
plunge  overboard  into  the  river  with  a rope  to  make  her  fast,  and  the 
gangway  planks  are  laid,  Moung  Bah  will  walk  up  gravely  to  the  upper 
deck  and  enter  into  possession  of  his  long-expected  purchase.  A period 
of  further  excitement  will  follow  on  his  return  home,  when  the  fashion- 
able garment  will  run  the  fire  of  domestic  criticism  and  the  loud  praise 
of  the  village  cronies.  Business  transacted  under  such  conditions  is 
laden  with  subtle  charms  for  the  Oriental.  Time,  the  mere  element  of 
hours  and  minutes,  is  a thing  of  no  account  in  a bountiful  land  where 
there  are  no  paupers  and  no  poor  law  ; in  a smiling  land  where  it  is 
always  afternoon. 

The  deck  of  a cargo-boat  is  itself  a microcosm  of  Burmese  life.  Down 
the  centre  there  is  the  long  double  line  of  stalls,  back  to  back,  each  stall 
separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a row  of  bales  or  boxes;  and  in  the  small 
square  spaces  between,  the  stallholders  have  their  habitation.  Here  at 
all  hours  you  see  them  seated  on  gay  carpets,  reclining  on  soft  quilts, 
slumbering  under  silken  tartans,  flirting,  gossiping,  smoking  contentedly, 
or  playing  animated  chess.  A Burmese  game  of  chess  is  an  unique 
entertainment.  Everything  pertaining  to  it  is  of  massive  proportions. 
The  chessboard  is  of  solid  wood  nearly  two  feet  square  ; the  squares 
look  gigantic  ; the  pieces,  rudely  carved,  are  made  to  stand  hard  usage, 
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for  the  Burman  throws  a curious  vigour  into  his  pla y,  each  piece  being 
brought  down  on  the  board  with  a sounding  thwack.  In  addition  to 
the  players  there  is  always  a group  of  friends  and  self-constituted  advisers 
round  the  chessboard.  Each  of  these  takes  a keen  interest  in  the  game 
and  pours  forth  his  advice  with  great  eagerness.  The  player,  with  an 
amiable  superior  smile,  plays  his  own  game,  and  when  this  is  at  variance 
with  proffered  advice  each  move  is  followed  by  long-drawn  sounds  of 
pessimistic  regret  and  resolute  head-shaking.  One  or  two  spectators 
who  do  not  understand  the  game  look  on  in  silence,  smoking  their  long 
green  cheroots  in  a manner  suggestive  of  deep  and  concentrated  thought. 
The  game,  in  short,  is  interesting,  because  there  is  so  much  human 
interest  in  it. 

The  flats  in  tow  of  a cargo-steamer  are  occupied  as  a rule  by  a poorer 
class  of  stallholders  than  those  in  the  steamer  itself.  Silks,  cotton  goods, 
fur  coats,  socks,  linen,  china,  pottery,  ironware,  and  the  gewgaws  of 
vanity  here  give  way  to  the  necessities  of  life — to  salt  and  onions,  piles 
of  imported  flour,  molasses  in  little  rhomboids  like  toffy,  sugar  in  crystal- 
line heaps,  baskets  of  potatoes,  red  and  yellow  chillies,  and  raw  produce 
of  the  most  bewildering  variety.  Most  of  the  stallholders  here  are 
women.  The  atmosphere  is  wholly  different  from  that  in  the  adjoining 
steamer.  The  curtains  are  let  down  and  a soft  half-light  pervades  the 
flat.  In  the  dim  vista,  broken  here  and  there  by  bars  of  light  in  which  the 
myriad  motes  riot,  women  lie  asleep  resting  against  soft  flour-bags,  or 
sit  chatting  in  undertones  in  small  groups.  In  this  way  the  hours  and 
weeks  pass  by,  till  they  grow  to  years,  and  in  some  cases  a lifetime. 


CHAPTER  IX 
BHAMO 

BHAMO,  like  the  river  on  which  it  is  built,  lives  a double  life. 

In  the  rains  its  low  grounds  and  pasture-lands  lie  flooded  by 
the  encroaching  waters.  Its  tenements  on  the  river’s  edge 
exist  on  sufferance,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  flooded  and 
swept  away.  Its  streets  are  moribund  and  squalid.  One  looks  in  vain 
for  the  famous  trading-town  on  the  border,  the  southern  gateway  of 
China,  the  traditional  meeting-place  of  Chino-Burmese  commerce. 
One  looks  in  vain  because  the  road  to  China,  on  which  so  many  embassies 
have  travelled,  is  impassable  for  caravans  in  the  rains  and  Bhamo  has 
perforce  relapsed  into  a small  and  unimportant  Burmese  town. 
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But  the  approach  of  winter  heralds  a great  change.  Over  the  wild 
border-land  through  which  winds  the  Ambassador’s  road,  roughest 
of  international  highways,  come  the  long  caravans  from  China — 
thousands  of  hardy  mules,  hundreds  of  blue-clad  labourers,  and  many 
portly  merchants,  filled  out  to  abnormal  size  by  dint  of  satin  coats  and 
furs,  upon  small  ponies  which  amble  hardily  along.  From  the  Shan 
States,  north  and  east,  come  picturesque  crowds  of  varied  nationality,  a 
permutation  of  Chinese  Burmese  and  many-tribed  Shan.  And  from 
the  border  highlands  descend  the  cateran  Kachin,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment now  pays  a fixed  toll  in  lieu  of  the  income  they  formerly  derived  by 
robbery  murder  and  blackmail,  from  the  traders  who  made  their  way 
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along  this  dubious  highway.  Bhamo  now  breaks  out  into  new  life  and 
colour,  exchanging  its  moribund  isolation  for  the  concourse  of  many 
visitors,  like  any  tourist  resort  in  the  season. 

The  centre  of  its  life  in  one  sense  is  the  Court-house,  where  the 
administrative  Power  resides.  Here,  when  he  is  not  tramping  over  the 
hills  with  dynamite  cartridges  in  his  pockets,  blasting  roads,  pursuing 
malefactors,  and  generally  bringing  home  to  the  people  in  his  charge 
the  personality  of  rule,  sits  the  Head  of  the  District.  Like  most 
Englishmen  in  the  East  he  is  a man  who  plays  many  parts,  and  during  the 
long  hours  of  each  day  that  he  sits  in  the  red-roofed  Court-house  he 
transacts  a curious  variety  of  business.  Vendettas  of  many  generations 
are  healed  here  ; thieves  are  sent  to  prison  ; murderers  to  death  ; 
frontiers  are  delimited  ; gun-licences  are  issued  ; tribute  is  brought 
to  the  coffers  of  the  State  ; campaigns  are  planned  ; all  indeed  that 
concerns  the  administration  of  a frontier  tract,  from  high  politics  to 
the  parochialism  of  a petty  municipality,  is  centred  here  in  his  person. 
Outside  a miscellaneous  life,  the  reflex  of  what  is  transacted  within, 
has  its  being.  A Sikh  sentry,  with  bayonet  gleaming  in  the  sun,  walks 
to  and  fro  before  the  treasury  ; in  the  litigants’  shed  the  witnesses  are 
assembled  ; on  the  grass  of  the  court-yard  the  harnessed  mare  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  feeds  complacently,  aware  of  her  privileges. 
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Burmans  in  silken  kilts  and  flaming  headgear,  Shan  in  loose  trousers  and 
big  straw  hats,  Kachin  with  naked  swords,  real  Chinamen  in  felt  boots 
and  black  satin  caps,  hybrid  Chinamen  in  English  hats,  come  and  go  in 
an  incessant  leisurely  stream.  And  out  on  the  white  high-road  a British 
soldier  swings  by,  his  shoulders  square,  his  boots  creaking,  the  silver 
head  of  his  regimental  cane  glinting  in  the  light. 

About  the  Court-house  lies  the  town.  Here  is  the  street  of  the 
Indians,  a thoroughfare  of  tailors,  industrious  to  the  click  of  sewing 
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machines  ; of  tinkers  surrounded  by  their  flashing  wares  ; of  small-store 
men  ; of  dealers  in  cloth  and  haberdashers.  At  its  corner  there  is  a 
billiard  saloon  kept  by  a Jew.  Beyond  it  is  the  market-place,  the 
rendezvous  of  all  strangers  to  Bhamo.  There  of  a morning  the  country 
folk  bring  the  produce  of  their  gardens  for  sale.  Laughter  and  high 
voices  fill  the  air  and  the  life  of  the  many  peoples  is  afoot.  Along  the 
stony  highway  the  trader  from  Yunnan  rides  by  in  a fast  amble  on  his 
shaggy  steed.  An  almond-eyed  porter,  a man  of  thews  and  sinews, 
struggles  slowly  behind  with  a heavy  load  upon  his  back.  One  has  seen 
his  counterpart  upon  many  a Chinese  vase. 

Outside  the  market  one  looks  across  to  the  white  and  grey  walls  and 
distinctive  roofs  of  Chinese  houses.  In  the  space  between,  in  hollows 
into  which  the  river  at  its  rising  rushes  in,  Chinese  market  gardeners 
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are  toiling  over  rows  of  cabbages  and  beans.  They  go  to  and  fro  in 
their  blue  clothes  and  large  sun-hats,  with  cans  of  water  slung  from 
poles  across  their  shoulders.  An  ingenious  bamboo  spout  in  each  can 
makes  the  water  splash  in  large  silvery  jets.  In  all  that  a Chinaman  does, 
and  has,  there  is  something  distinctive,  from  the  decoration  of  his 
house  to  the  pattern  of  his  pipe  and  the  spray  of  his  water-can.  To 
understand  him  one  must  clear  one’s  mind  of  all  prepossession. 

From  the  market-place  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  China  Street,  the 
most  important  thoroughfare  in  Bhamo.  A loud  clatter  of  hoofs  upon 
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the  stone  pavement  marks  the  approach  of  a party  of  traders,  one  of 
whom  dismounts  before  a shop.  A small  lad  running  out  leads  off  his 
stout  nag  with  its  tasselled  trappings  swaying  about  it,  through  a dark 
passage,  to  a stable  hidden  away  in  some  presumptive  backyard,  while 
the  man  of  trade,  stretching  his  legs  cramped  by  the  short  high  stirrups 
of  his  people,  yields  himself  up  to  the  attentions  of  his  wife,  upon  whose 
round  celestial  face  there  is  spread  a gratified  smile.  Crowds  of  his  friends 
gather  round  him  to  hear  the  news,  and  there,  seated  on  the  floor  of  his 
counting-house,  we  may  leave  him  in  peace. 

A more  accessible  person  to-day  is  a leading  member  of  the  community, 
a plump  figure  of  a man,  whom  I am  just  in  time  to  stop  as  he  is  dashing 
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off  on  his  new  bicycle  to  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council.  He  is  dressed 
in  a loose  coat,  trousers  which  are  bound  tightly  about  his  ankles,  a black 
silk  cap,  and  white  felt  shoes  ; and  he  is  portly,  affable,  and  clean.  He 
walks  some  way  with  me  up  the  street  to  the  handsome  doorway  of  his 
house,  with  its  carved 
front  and  fantastic  eaves, 
and  begs  me  to  enter. 

In  the  narrow  front- 
verandah,  open  to  the 
street,  bales  of  cotton 
are  piled  high  against 
the  wall,  and  a tired 
and  dusty  traveller  from 
China  is  taking  his  ease. 

Passing  in  through  the 
first  room  I enter  a court 
open  to  the  sky  and 
arched  over  at  intervals 
with  roses.  To  come  in 
here  is  to  step  into 
another  and  more  de- 
lightful world,  from  the 
blazing  thoroughfare 
without.  Beyond  it  is 
the  reception-room, 
with  its  lacquered  furni- 
ture and  its  pictures 
hung  upon  the  walls. 

One  of  these  is  a portrait 
done  by  a Rangoon 
photographer  ; another 
is  a screen  painted  in 
water-colours,  an  ex- 
quisite study  of  pink  flowers  drooping  over  water.  It  was  done  by 
some  far-away  artist  in  civilised  China.  Tea  is  served  in  delicate 
porcelain  cups  ; and  cigarettes,  the  handiwork  of  my  host’s  Burmese 
wife,  are  produced  from  an  inner  room  by  the  lady  herself.  We  sit 
in  the  lacquered  chairs  ranged  stiffly  against  the  wall  with  the  formality 
of  a French  salon.  Two  of  the  more  taciturn  members  of  the  party 
remain  silent,  smoking  their  long  silver  pipes  ; but  my  host  is  cheery 
and  sociable  and  quite  ready  to  talk.  He  explains  that  he  and  his 
two  brothers  are  in  partnership,  and  that  the  arrangement  between 
them  is  that  each  shall  spend  three  years,  after  an  absence  of  six,  in  his 
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native  town  of  Momein,  in  Southern  China.  They  have  houses  at 
Momein,  Bhamo  and  Rangoon.  They  deal  in  raw  cotton  and  piece- 
goods,  and  import  a variety  of  Chinese  goods,  including  silk  and  felt. 
As  to  railways,  they  are  very  well  and  those  that  the  Government  has 
made  are  likely  to  do  Bhamo  no  harm  so  long  as  they  stop  short  at 
Myitkyina.  Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  brisk  business  in  Bhamo  to-day, 
and  even  as  I sit  here  in  the  cool  shelter  of  the  inner  court  men  go  to  and 
fro  through  the  business  premises,  packing  bales  and  studying  invoices, 
and  a stream  of  traffic  passes  down  the  sunlit  street. 

But  city  fathers  have  their  duties,  so  bidding  my  host  adieu  I join  the 
moving  throng  and  glance  as  I go  at  the  strange  shops  of  chemists  and 
of  the  dealers  in  felt  rugs,  and  at  crowded  eating-houses,  and  the  Chinese 
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roadside,  opening  into  a long 
sunlit  corridor  paved  with 
brick  which  ends  at  the  door 
of  the  first  court  of  the  temple. 
Through  its  circle  there  is 
a full  view  of  the  joss-house, 
rising  up  from  the  shady  court, 
all  gilt  and  colour  and  winged 
roof.  On  each  side  of  the 
porch  there  is  a caparisoned 
horse,  led  by  a splendid  figure 
of  a man,  with  a great  waist, 
and  Tartar  eyebrows  and  a 
tremendous  air.  Horse  and 
man  are  screened  behind  a 
circular  window,  richly  carved 
in  a pattern  of  rosettes.  Over- 
head there  is  a theatre,  where 
entertainments  are  given  to 
the  company  assembled  below. 

There  follows  the  second 
court,  bounded  at  its  far  end 
by  a temple  in  which  strange 
figures  are  depicted,  and 
incense  burns  perpetually. 
Through  a narrow  doorway 
behind  the  shrine  there  is  a 
passage  into  the  third  court 
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and  so  on  to  the  ultimate  shrine,  where  on  high  there  is  raised  a white 
marble  figure  of  the  Buddha.  Extraordinary  beings  surround  this 
central  image,  making  of  the  place  more  a chamber  of  horrors  than 
the  shrine  of  a pure  faith. 

The  joss-house  is  used  as  a club,  and  under  the  shelter  of  its  trees 
in  the  open  courts  men  with  time  upon  their  hands  pass  many  hours 
of  the  day  sipping  tea  and  smoking  their  elegant  silver  pipes.  Here, 
too,  the  opium  smoker  finds  seclusion,  and  as  I go  by,  where  a young 
peach-tree  is  breaking  into  bloom,  the  very  harbinger  of  spring,  I find 
him  lying  stretched  upon  a sofa  of  polished  vermilion  lacquer,  his  glazed 
unconscious  eyes  half  shut,  dreaming  the  strange  dreams  for  which  he 
lives. 

Outside  of  Bhamo  lies  Sampenago,  the  dead  city  which  was  great  for  a 
thousand  years  before  Bhamo — the  potters’  village — came  into  existence. 
Pathways  lead  to  it  through  the  heart  of  the  river-jungle,  where 
the  purple  Taping,  laden  with  the  waters  of  Momein,  steals  through 
waving  grasses  to  its  union  with  the  Irrawaddy.  Aisles  of  old  pagodas 
bring  me  to  the  Shwe-Kyina  with  its  golden  spire.  Here  the  highland 
Shan  encamp,  and  the  smoke  of  their  cooking  fires  climbs  up  into  the 
placid  sky.  Beyond  the  red-gold  and  grey  spires  another  path  leads 
down  through  a wide  tract  of  dog-roses  in  bloom  to  the  edge  of  the 
Irrawaddy.  The  foreshore  under  the  heights  of  the  village  is  crowded 
with  rose  bushes  which  lie  buried  for  half  the  year  under  the  waters  of 
the  river,  but  in  spring  they  become  the  home  of  thousands  of  little 
birds,  whose  melody  fills  the  air  with  joy. 

But  it  is  the  river  that  claims  attention,  for  it  lies  here  below  the  lofty 
bank,  broad  and  beautiful,  a highway  of  the  world.  The  sun,  nearing 
the  horizon,  is  partially  hidden  by  broken  masses  of  cloud,  through 
which  his  flame  breaks  in  long  ribbons  and  searchlights  of  fire.  All  the 
river,  north  of  a clear  straight  line  across  it,  lies  in  purple  shadow  ; all 
to  the  south,  in  a blaze  of  light.  I stand  and  watch  the  river  porpoises 
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plunging  like  steel  in  the  oily  water,  the  swallows  wheeling  in  swift 
circles  of  flight  ; and  the  voices  of  men  are  borne  up  to  me,  dim  at 
first,  then  swelling  louder  as  they  come  by  in  boats,  invisible  under  the 
cliffs,  and  so  till  they  drift  past  into  the  silence.  And  I experience  that 
strange  and  rare  emotion  of  looking  on  at  a world  of  which  I form  no 
part  ; a new  world  of  blue  mountains  and  wide  river  and  placid  calm 
and  unknown  peoples,  into  which 
I have  dropped  by  some  mysterious 
chance. 

From  Sampenago  a sheltered 
way  leads  through  the  village  of 
Wethali,  where  lives  a colony  of 
Assamese,  the  descendants  of  five 
hundred  men-at-arms  who  came 
over  in  the  reign  of  Bodaw-phaya 
with  the  brother  of  the  King  of 
Assam. 

Among  the  races  who  throng 
during  the  winter  months  the  streets 
of  Bhamo  town  the  Kachin,  with 
his  embroidered  bag  slung  under 
one  arm,  his  broad  half-naked  dah 
thrown  across  his  back,  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous.  He  comes  down 
from  the  hills  with  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  such  sundries  as  a tiger- 
skin,  some  gold-dust,  or  a spinel 
picked  up  in  a watercourse,  and 
barters  these  in  Bhamo  for  the 
civilised  commodities  he  desires. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  facing  the  highway,  stands  the  Kachin 
Waing  or  caravanserai.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  place  in  which  Haroun-al- 
Raschid  might  have  sojourned,  for  it  consists  of  little  more  than  an 
open  shed  in  a yard  enclosed  by  a bamboo  fence.  Yet  it  is  possessed  of 
a primitive  interest.  The  Kachin,  who  carries  his  few  necessaries  with 
him,  is  content  with  such  shelter  as  a bare  roof  may  afford,  and  it  is 
here  in  the  Waing  that  he  sleeps  and  feeds  during  his  brief  visits  to  the 
town.  Sometimes  I go  out  there  in  the  early  morning  while  the  night 
mists  still  brood  over  the  low  pasture-lands  of  Bhamo,  to  see  him  making 
ready  his  breakfast.  A small  earthen  pot  is  hung  like  a gypsy  kettle  over 
a fire  of  slender  twigs,  and  seated  before  it,  surrounded  by  the  baskets 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  he  has  brought  down  to  sell,  he  leisurely  peels  a 
pile  of  onions,  dropping  them  one  by  one  into  the  simmering  pot  in 
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which  a handful  of  small  fry  are  already  stewing.  His  fellow  near  him 
pares  small  faggots  with  dexterous  dah  strokes  for  the  fire.  From  a basket 
of  miscellaneous  articles  he  draws  forth  neat  cylinders  of  bamboo 
containing  salt  and  condiments,  and  finally  a short  cylinder  cut  from  the 
giant  wabo,  and  containing  drinking-water  filled  the  previous  day  at  a 
mountain  stream.  The  sooty  pot  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  the 
company  settle  down  to  their  meal,  with  a savage,  phlegmatic, indifference 
to  observation.  The  same  process  is  going  on  throughout  the  Waing, 
and  I pass  out  by  a small  mat  cottage  at  the  gate  (where  a small 
clerk  sits  compiling  trade  statistics)  with  the  feeling  of  having  emerged 
from  a bygone  and  primitive  existence. 

Far  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  is  the  Shan  Waing,  even  more 
primitive  in  the  hospitality  it  offers  ; for  here  the  Shan  and  the  Panthay 
who  frequent  it  are  all  encamped  out  on  the  open  plain.  Yellow  masses 
of  straw  lying  scattered  about  contrast  with  the  blue  clothes  of  the 
muleteers  at  work,  packing  sacks  with  dried  fish  and  salt.  I see  them  there 
seated  in  the  open,  chatting  and  laughing  hoarsely  far  into  the  night, 
in  groups  collected  round  blazing  fires.  Out  of  the  dusk  loom  pack- 
saddles  piled  in  heaps  to  make  a shelter,  and  pack-animals  herding  close 
together  from  instinct.  Overhead  the  stars  gleam  bright  in  the  clear 
winter  sky,  and  a few  paces  away  the  river  flows  darkly  past,  with  a 
hurtling  murmur  against  the  high  mud  cliffs. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  ROAD  TO  CHINA 

PAST  the  Kachin  Waing,  and  Bhamo  Fort,  where  of  nights  the 
bugles  blow  and  the  King’s  health  is  drunk  in  regimental 
messes,  the  road  to  China  takes  its  dusty  way  through  a great 
forest  of  noble  trees  and  dense  underwoods,  the  blue  mountains 
ever  beyond.  Here  the  long  caravans  defile,  and  strange  people  take 
their  way — -the  tall  Yunnanese  on  his  saddle  mule,  the  Panthay  with 
his  string  of  beasts  led  by  the  gaung  with  his  clanging  bell,  the  Shan 
with  his  red  salt-laden  cattle,  the  Kachin  driving  harnessed  pigs  to 
market,  the  trooper  with  his  rifle  at  his  saddle-bow  and  chain-armour  on 
his  shoulders,  the  Head  of  the  District  on  his  blood  Arab,  the  little 
clerk  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear.  Before  some  of  those  who  travel 
to-day  there  lies  a long  rough  journey  into  China.  My  own  way  is  a 
shorter  one — -to  Sinlum-kaba. 

This  place,  with  its  long  name,  is  the  summer  retreat  from  Bhamo. 
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It  stands  upon  a crest  of  the  Kachin  hills  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  it  is  good  to  go  out  to,  for  it  is  a place  with  the  atmosphere  of 
a new  world — -a  place  of  beginnings.  Its  wooded  knolls  are  being  cleared 
to-day,  for  the  first  time  it  would  seem  since  time  began  ; an  orchard  of 
fruit  trees — the  pear,  the  cherry,  and  the  peach — is  growing  up  from 
plants  brought  from  England,  and  this  is  their  first  season  of  flower.  A 
garden  of  daisies,  primroses,  heart’s-ease,  and  other  gracious  things  is 
beginning  to  bloom.  The  little  rivulets  are  being  spanned  by  rustic 
bridges,  the  sound  of  saws  and  hammers  floats  across  the  valley,  breaking 
the  slumberous  stillness  with  the  music  of  man,  the  dwelling-maker  ; 
nameless  places  are  for  the  first  time  coming  into  possession  of  a name. 
The  little  men  of  the  hills,  who  wear  blue  clothes  and  carry  dahs,  sword 
and  axe  in  one,  and  distend  their  ears  with  amber  tubes  as  wide  as  the 
barrel  of  an  8-bore,  go  to  and  fro,  digging  and  blasting  ; unspoilt 
children  ready  to  take  a lesson  from  the  right  man.  And  the  right  man 
seems  to  have  come  here  to  teach  them  the  necessary  lesson.  “ The 
Kachin,”  he  says  eloquently,  “ is  of  all  road  coolies  that  I have  seen  the 
best,  for  hill-roads  at  all  events.  Working  on  daily  labour  he  will 
willingly  do  eight  or  ten  hours’  hard  work  a day,  attacking  a piece  of 
rockwork  or  jungle-cutting  with  a furious  energy,  and  signalising  his 
success  over  obstacles  with  shouts  of  delight.  He  requires,  however,  to 
be  handled  carefully,  sympathetically,  and  with  perfect  justice,  or  he 
is  absolutely  intractable.” 

On  a knoll  above  a streamlet  there  is  the  military  post,  and  a sentry 
walks  to  and  fro  before  it  through  the  hours.  One  can  see  the  gleam  of 
his  bayonet  a long  way  off  in  the  noon  sunlight.  The  silver  flash  of  a 
heliograph  on  the  hill  links  the  settlement  with  the  outer  world.  The 
air  on  a spring  day  is  cool  and  mellow,  the  sun  a friendly  neighbour. 
But  the  nights  are  chilly,  and  towards  dawn  a great  cold  clutches  the 
earth  and  quickens  the  air.  The  view  from  here  stretches  away  in  the 
west  to  the  plain  country,  where  the  Irrawaddy  winds  in  great  loops  and 
folds  of  silver  and  gold.  One  can  see  from  this  height  how,  coming 
from  the  north,  it  sweeps  north  again  through  the  Second  Defile,  as  if 
it  never  meant  to  reach  the  sea.  And  east  and  south  and  north  there  is 
a billowy  sea  of  mountains  half  veiled  in  mist.  The  peaks  of  China 
climb  up  on  the  distant  horizon,  the  border  states  of  Hotha-Lahsa  lie 
between,  and  here  and  there,  alone  on  the  wide  sea,  stand  the  British 
outposts. 

Of  the  nature  of  life  in  these  hill-tracts  on  the  edge  of  China  some 
curious  particulars  are  recorded  in  the  diaries  of  the  British  officers 
who  travel  over  them  every  winter.  Vendetta  is  the  keynote  of  Kachin 
politics,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  it  carried  to  a more  subtle  point. 
One  of  the  aims  of  the  British  administration  is  to  stop  such  feuds  and 
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teach  the  hill-men  the  meaning  of  a central  power.  Yet  year  after  year 
the  vendetta  goes  on,  and  strange  cases  are  chronicled  in  the  Government 
annals.  “ On  the  9th,”  I read,  “ the  Civil  Officer  moved  on  to  Sadasup. 
He  had  asked  the  Walawpum  Duwa  to  meet  him,  but  the  latter  regretted 
his  inability  to  come,  as  he  had  lately  raided  ’Nong  village  and  was 
expecting  retaliation.  This  raid  was  in  unadministered  territory,  but 
the  history  of  it  is  worth  recording.  The  Walawpum  Duwa’s  younger 
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brother  had  at  the  close  of  the  last  rains  put  up  during  a journey  at  the 
house  of  one  ’Nlon-Lein  ’Nong.  On  leaving,  he  had  given  offence  to 
two  women  by  mounting  his  pony  in  the  porch.  He  dismounted,  but 
again  mounted  at  the  nat  stools  ; the  women  then  cursed  him  and  fore- 
told his  death  for  flouting  their  nats.  On  his  return  home  he  fell  ill 
with  fever,  and  it  was  evident  to  the  Kachin  mind  that  the  curse  of  the 
’Nong  women  was  at  work.  Then  the  Duwa’s  general  set  off  with  sixty 
followers  armed  with  thirty  guns,  attacked  the  ’Nong,  burnt  N’long- 
La’s  house  to  the  ground,  and  killed  two  of  his  women.  The  spell, 
however,  was  not  lifted  and  the  Duwa’s  younger  brother  died.” 
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Again  : “ Two  sepoys  deserted  in  1892  and  found  their  way  into  the 
Sana  tract.  They  were  promptly  murdered,  the  reason  given  being 
revenge  for  the  death  of  two  relations  of  the  murderers  after  they  had 
been  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  the  British  authorities  for  the  murder 
of  Margary.  It  was  admitted  that  the  Chinese  officials  were  directed 
to  release  these  Kachins  upon  a representation  by  the  English  officer, 
to  whom  they  were  shown  for  identification,  that  they  were  not  the 
persons  wanted  ; but  their  death  was  due  to  their  arrest  and  therefore 
indirectly  to  the  energy  of  our  representatives  in  pressing  the  Chinese 
for  reparation.” 

The  Kachin’s  contempt  for  life  is  only  a little  less  acute  than  that  of  a 
Chinese  officer  for  the  life  of  any  Kachin  or  similar  barbarian. 
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The  following  is  a refreshing  example  : “ A Kachin  named  Saw  Taw 
had  lent  four  annas  (four  pence)  to  a Burman  called  Me  Dain.  Some 
time  afterwards  Me  Dain  went  up  into  the  Kachin  hills,  where  he  met 
Saw  Taw,  who  asked  him  to  repay  the  four  annas.  Me  Dain  told  the 
Kachin  not  to  bother  him,  and  called  him  a dog.  The  Kachin  went 
away,  and  coming  back  about  an  hour  afterwards,  speared  Me  Dain, 
who  was  sitting  in  a house  with  several  others.  Saw  Taw  was  sentenced 
to  death  and  executed.” 

Of  the  curious  medley  of  duties  discharged  by  the  British  officers 
who  rule  these  tracts,  some  impression  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  illustrations:  “On  November  13th,  some  twenty  Kachins 
from  Mutu  came  to  Saingkin,  eight  miles  from  Bhamo  on  the  Taping, 
murdered  the  headman’s  wife  and  carried  off  two  of  his  daughters.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  went  after  the  raiders  with  seven  military  police- 
men and  the  Myo-ok,  but  owing  to  delay  in  information  he  started 
eight  or  nine  hours  behind  them.  He  actually  passed  them,  but  it  was 
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then  dark,  and  they  got  up  and  did  not  halt  till  they  were  over  the 
border.”  (I  well  remember  his  hurried  departure  in  pursuit,  for  I was 
in  Bhamo  that  night.) 

“ A dispute  between  the  Marus  and  Asis,  which  had  long  been 
threatening  to  come  to  open  conflict,  had  to  be  finally  disposed  of. 
Some  time  back  Mr.  Rae  and  Mr.  Todd-Naylor  had  ordered  the  Asis 
to  remove  the  small  village  of  Laban  out  of  the  territory  of  Mungkung 
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village  of  the  Marus  ; they  had  not  done  so,  and  encouraged  by  immunity 
and  the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  had  been  increasing  the  number  of 
houses  from  other  Asi  villages.  Mr.  Hertz  visited  the  place,  had  the 
village  completely  pulled  down  and  removed  and  fixed  the  boundary 
beyond  further  dispute.  He  then  returned  to  Pansibum  and  proceeded 
with  the  construction  of  the  post.  The  establishment  of  the  post  at 
Pansibum  is  of  high  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  frontier  tribes,  the 
Asis,  and  it  enables  us  to  get  behind  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Kachins, 
both  present  and  future,  north  and  south  of  the  Namsiri  valley. 

“ On  January  16th,  Mr.  Rae  started  again  from  Bhamo  with  a reduced 
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escort  of  twenty-five  men  to  Sinlum-kaba.  Mr.  Rae,  who  had  been 
interviewing  the  neighbouring  Kawri  chiefs,  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  constant  cattle  thefts  for  which  these  Kachins  are  responsible. 
The  northern  Kawris,  owing  to  their  proximity  both  to  the  Chinese 
frontier  and  to  the  plains  about  Bhamo,  had  become  increasingly  daring 
cattle  thieves,  and  fining  and  punishment  had  proved  ineffective.  Great 
assistance  was  received  in  the  work  from  the  Duwas  of  Sima,  Hoton, 
Sinlum-gale,  Lawmun,  and  Mantan,  especially  by  the  first  named,  an 
influential  and  loyal  man.  The  result  was  that  thirty-four  cattle  and 
ponies  were  recovered  and  twenty-eight  persons  convicted  and  punished 
for  cattle  theft,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  traffic  will  have  received  a 
crippling  blow.” 

And  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  Sinlum-kaba,  this  place  where  the  daisies 
and  heart’s-ease  are  growing  to-day  through  the  generosity  of  its 
founder,  and  the  peach  and  the  cherry  from  English  stock  are  coming 
into  bloom,  there  is  this  account  in  the  official  annals  : “ It  is  evident 
now  that  the  Kachins  in  Bhamo  have  realised  that  they  have  found  their 
masters,  and  are  prepared  to  settle  down  into  law-respecting,  if  not  law- 
abiding  subjects.  Government  by  column  has  now  died  a natural 
death  ; the  time  for  that  has  passed,  and  what  we  now  require  is  to 
impose  a form  of  yoke  which  will  be  found  to  press  lightly,  but  firmly, 
and  above  all  continuously.  To  bring  this  about  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  hill  tribes  conscious  of  a presence  constantly  in  their  midst,  instead 
of  the  bright  meteoric  passage  of  a column,  leaving  increased  darkness 
behind  it.  We  require  to  establish  a permanent  centre  for  enlighten- 
ment and  domination,  to  which  Kachins  will  be  able  to  come  without 
obstruction  from  all  parts  and  at  all  times.  Instead  of  having  to  undergo, 
whenever  they  have  a complaint  to  make,  the  expense  and  discomfort  of 
a visit  to  Bhamo,  where  heat  and  dust  and  alien  surroundings  make  the 
Kachin  wretched,  and  he  wastes  day  after  day  at  the  court,  fleeced  by 
petition  writers,  and  worried  by  Burman  underlings,  he  wants  to  have  a 
court  held  by  a sympathetic  official,  who  knows  his  language  well,  and 
to  which  he  can  go  without  ever  leaving  the  shelter  of  his  hills.”1 


1 These  words  are  taken  from  a report  bv  N.  G.  Cholmeley  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  who 
founded  Sinlum-Kaba.  Since  his  day  the  administrative  border  has  advanced,  and  the  Pax 
Britannica  established  throughout  the  hills  ; the  tribesmen  recognising  in  the  Englishman 
a strong  but  a just  master  whom  he  can  respect. 
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“ It  was  impossible  not  to  ask  oneself  when  looking  on  that  splendid,  stream  : Can  it  fail  to 
become , before  many  years  are  past , one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  world,  though  so  lately 
unlocked  for  the  real  entrance  of  Commerce , and  still  but  imperfectly  set  free?  Of  what  trade 
may  it  not  become  the  channel?  To  what  nations  may  it  not  open  the  zeay,  along  zvhose  coasts  we 
are  now  vainly  seeking  an  entrance  that  is  denied  us  ? What  new  power , arts,  knowledge,  and 
religious  truth  may  not  crowd  upwards  zvithin  a few  years  along  this  magnificent  avenue  ?” 

Marquess  of  Dalhousie. 

THERE  is  a break  in  the  rains : it  is  mid-August,  and  we  are 
steaming  serenely  up  the  narrowing  waters  of  the  Hlaing, 
that  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy  on  which  Rangoon  is  built. 
The  capital  already  seems  far  away  and  the  true  Burma  is 
unfolding  before  my  vision.  The  air  blows  free  here  over  the  wide 
fields,  green  with  the  young  rice  ; the  little  villages  deploy  on  the  water’s 
edge  ; the  beautiful  long  boats  of  the  people  lie  at  anchor  like  ships  of 
vikings,  or  drawn  up  ashore — siccas  machines  Carinas — mingling  in  the 
landscape  with  the  gardens  and  the  palms  and  the  brown  house-tops. 

Here  the  spires  of  lonely  monasteries  cleave  the  air,  the  monks  go  by 
in  small  canoes,  under  a nimbus  of  yellow  glory  shed  by  their  parasols  ; 
the  nets  of  the  fishers  spread  their  toils  on  the  face  of  the  river  or  loom 
up  like  inky  shrouds  over  the  verdant  fields.  Here  the  sailing-boats 
speed  by  and  the  white  gleams  of  their  sails  flash  over  the  country-side  as 
they  sweep  along  their  secret  highways  invisible  to  the  eye.  They  look 
very  beautiful,  and  a little  mysterious,  for  the  creeks  lie  low  below  the 
level  of  the  fields,  and  the  great  sails  only  pattern  the  air.  One  can 
follow  in  this  way  the  winding  of  a creek,  although  one  cannot  see  it, 
and  for  my  part  I am  never  tired  of  tracing  the  white  flash  of  their  wings 
as  they  speed  over  these  hidden  inland  waters.  The  river  banks  are  gay 
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at  intervals  with  vast  plantations  of  the  Dhanni  palm,  whose  green  and 
orange  blades  curve  and  shimmer  under  every  breath  of  the  passing 
wind.  But  a full  hour  is  accomplished  before  the  ship  gets  clear  of  the 
suburbs  of  Rangoon,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Near  Rangoon  itself  there  is  a different  picture,  scarcely  less 
attractive  ; for  the  river  pulses  there  with  the  life  of  a great  maritime 
city.  Tugs  with  the  heart  of  Leviathan  throb  gallantly  on  their  way  ; 
cargo-boats  heavily  laden,  move  slowly  ; sampans  creak  for  ever  up 
and  down  the  channel,  bobbing  on  the  waves  like  gulls  ; rice  mills, 
immense  and  stately,  with  the  old-fashioned  air  of  Dutch  houses,  tower 


FULL  SAIL 


up  like  amphibians  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  their  pent  and  gabled 
roofs  glistening  with  yellow  dust.  Clouds  of  dark  smoke  trail  away  from 
their  lofty  chimneys,  dun  cataracts  of  husk  pour  incessantly  from  their 
waste-pipes,  and  all  the  river  crinkles  with  laughter  to  see  the  stuff 
floating  helplessly  away  to  sea.  Long  before  the  outlines  of  the  first 
great  chimney  become  visible  one  can  tell  that  one  is  nearing  the  city 
from  the  husks  that  go  drifting  by.  Some  day  a man  will  find  out  a 
way  of  turning  these  husks  to  gold,  and  then  he  will  grow  rich  and 
return  to  his  own  country,  and  the  river  will  be  carpeted  no  more. 

From  the  mills  the  river  banks  slope  down  to  where  the  peingaws  and 
the  hnaws  ride  buoyantly  at  anchor,  and  a living  stream  of  men  flows 
to  and  fro  between.  Very  swiftly  the  rice  is  borne  awray  from  their  holds 
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and  cast  into  the  agony  of  the  mills,  thence  to  emerge  only  for  its  long 
voyage  to  the  West.  And  these  men  at  work  look  from  the  ship  as  she 
sweeps  by  like  some  colony  of  ants  industrious  on  a sunlit  morning. 

Over  all  this  world  of  detail,  over  all  the  throbbing  fretful  life  of  the 
river  there  gleams  the  golden  bell-top  of  the  Shwe  Dagon,  serene, 
majestic,  almost  divine,  and  it  is  the  last  object  upon  which  the  eyes 
rest  before  the  ship,  swinging  out  of  the  main  river,  enters  the  narrower 
channel  of  the  Panhlang. 

As  we  move  on,  the  minor  incidents  of  travel  unfold  themselves, 
each  with  its  inner  significance.  I note  the  superiority  of  the  iron-roofed 
monasteries  over  the  humble  tenements  of  the  peasantry  ; and  the 
prominent  house  of  the  Chinaman,  pushing  his  way  to  fortune.  The 
Burman  folk  plough  through  the  slush  to  the  river’s  edge,  the  Chinaman 
makes  for  himself  a wooden  causeway.  I note  the  signboard  of  the 
public-house,  here  in  the  rural  part  of  the  country,  with  its  symbols, 
a scarlet  tumbler  and  a black  bottle  ; the  police  stations  of  yellow, 
loop-holed  masonry,  and  the  villages,  each  like  a little  ruddy-purple 
island  in  a vast  wind-ruffled  sea  of  green.  Creek  after  creek  leads  inland 
to  other  centres  of  life,  and  vistas  of  shining  palms  and  winding  water- 
courses flash  before  my  eyes. 

Gradually  the  face  of  the  landscape  changes,  the  river  passing  slowly 
from  a tidal  creek  to  an  inland  water.  No  longer  does  my  vision  range 
over  vast  deltaic  spaces.  The  mightiest  trees,  dark,  cumulose,  and 
splendid,  clothe  both  banks  of  the  river,  marshalling  its  progress.  Miles 
of  glistening  plantains  follow  its  curves,  and  hedges  of  tall  river-grass 
wave  over  the  lips  of  the  water.  There  is,  in  spite  of  tropic  exuberance, 
a regularity  and  order  in  the  scenery  which  give  it  a park-like  character. 
Red  villages  appear  at  intervals  between  the  river  and  the  lines  of  trees, 
and  as  the  ship  goes  by  little  children  bare  as  Adam  in  his  better  days, 
dance  and  clap  their  hands  and  mimic  the  droning  chant  of  the  leadsman 
as  he  calls  the  deeps  of  the  channel.  The  more  curious  of  the  village 
folk  come  out  of  their  houses  to  look  at  the  passing  show  and  make 
remarks  about  the  white  man  on  the  steamer.  These  are  nearly  always 
women. 

Returning  rice-boats,  high  out  of  the  water,  lie  at  anchor,  waiting 
for  the  tide  to  take  them  home,  while  others  with  bellying  sails  and  holds 
full  to  the  brim  with  rice,  go  gallantly  down  to  their  traffic  with  the 
world.  A stray  launch  sends  her  shrill  whistle  down  the  lane  of  waters, 
bringing  a bevy  of  laden  boats  in  her  wake.  Flags  and  streamers  flutter 
in  the  air,  and  slow  grey  rafts  of  timber,  the  produce  of  primeval  forests, 
float  down  the  yellow  stream.  It  is  yellow  and  thick  with  loam,  and  far 
away  on  the  fringes  of  the  ocean  it  is  building  up  a new  world  as  in 
bygone  days  it  built  up  all  that  the  eye  now  rests  upon  here. 
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Through  the  gaps  in  the  endless  avenues  which  line  the  river’s  banks  I 
get  a glimpse  of  the  world  of  tropic  splendour  that  lies  beyond. 
Heart-shaped  creepers  cluster  up  the  giant  trunks  of  trees,  parrots 
shriek,  and  kingfishers  tremble  in  the  air.  An  added  richness  of  colour 
comes  with  the  afternoon.  The  trees  in  shadow  gather  new  depths  of 
green,  and  look  as  if  they  were  cut  in  velvet  ; the  slant  sunlight  falls 
with  a new  glory  on  the  opposite  shores,  and  the  face  of  the  river  grows 
beautiful  with  a lustrous  calm. 

I cease  to  ask  the  names  of  villages  as  they  pass  by,  to  take  account 
of  the  passing  hours,  to  count  the  miles.  Nothing  seems  here  of  much 
account  beside  the  dreamy  endless  river  ; nothing  of  any  consequence  at 
all  in  this  El  Dorado  of  peace. 

A climax  comes  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  sky  is  not  overcast  with  rain,  this  last  hour  of  the  day  is 
inexpressibly  beautiful.  The  river  turns  to  a flood  of  gold,  and  the 
marble  clouds  become  transfigured  in  mysteries  of  light.  It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  the  description  of  so  much  glory  in  words,  the 
“ shadows  of  a shadow  world.” 

Lastly  there  comes  the  night,  and  the  crickets  cheep  from  the  thickets 
and  the  frogs  croak  from  the  marshy  fringes  of  the  river.  And  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  this  paradise  breeds  the  largest  and  most  virulent 
mosquitoes  in  Burma.  “ At  this  place,”  wrote  an  ambassador  of 
England  a hundred  years  ago,  “ we  spent  a very  comfortless  night  ; it 
is  a part  of  the  river  remarkable  for  being  infested  by  mosquitoes  of 
an  unusual  size,  and  venomous  beyond  what  I ever  felt  in  any  other 
country  ; two  pair  of  thick  stockings  were  insufficient  to  defend  my 
legs  from  their  attacks.”  As  long  as  the  steamers  run  at  full  speed  the 
draft  made  by  their  movement  keeps  the  enemy  at  bay  ; but  the  grinding 
of  the  anchor  chains  is  a signal  for  attack,  and  he  invades  in  hordes.  The 
slow-moving  boats  of  the  country  fare  worst,  but  a night  in  the  Panhlang 
creek  is  an  experience  that  all  travellers  willingly  avoid. 

YANDOON  TO  PROME 

Some  time  in  the  dawn  we  pass  up  by  Yandoon  (rendezvous  of  all  the 
boats  that  bear  the  Irrawaddy  trade  and  chief  depot  for  the  sale  of 
stinking  fish)  into  the  main  eastern  branch  of  the  great  river.  It  is  wide 
enough  here  and  splendid  enough  to  rank  by  itself  as  a river  of  the  world. 
No  longer  is  it  possible  to  shout  across  it  from  bank  to  bank.  It  loses 
much  of  its  winding  beauty,  its  hedges  of  giant  grass,  its  avenues  of 
stately  forest.  Its  sweep  is  too  wide  to  be  compassed  at  a glance,  or 
measured  by  the  eye.  Immensity  is  now  its  chief  characteristic.  It 
trails  away  from  one  end  of  the  misty  horizon  to  the  other  ; it  dominates 
the  entire  landscape,  and  conveys  the  impression  of  a world  of  waters. 
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As  we  near  Donabyu  there  is  a village  on  our  right  protected  by 
embankments  against  the  flood.  All  along  here  these  embankments 
exist,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  being  slowly  lifted  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  lands.  Some  day  the  river  will  burst  its  bonds  and  produce 
great  catastrophes. 

The  little  village  is  graced  with  a small  pagoda  covered  with  new  gold. 
On  the  foreshore  the  village  boys  play  at  “ Association  ” football  with 
such  a degree  of  vivacity  and  animation  as  only  the  laziest  people  in  the 
world  are  capable  of.  Sometimes  the  football  falls  into  the  river,  where 
it  bobs  helplessly  to  and  fro  till  it  is  rescued  and  sent  back  ashore  with  a 
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kick  from  a naked  toe.  The  village  cattle  and  the  village  dogs  reflect 
in  their  appearance  the  general  prosperity.  Wealth  is  stamped  upon 
every  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  there  is  room  for  many  millions 
more  than  there  are  at  present  to  share  it. 

On  the  farther  shore  lies  Donabyu,  its  importance  marked  by  its 
golden  pagoda  and  its  long  lines  of  iron  roofs.  Facing  it  is  one  of  the 
many  low-lying  islands  engulfed  by  the  river  in  its  flood  season.  It  is 
covered  with  a dense  forest  of  river-grass,  which  bends  under  the  breeze, 
and  is  blown  about  like  the  tresses  of  a girl.  Here  as  all  along  the  river 
the  peingaws , drawn  ashore  and  loftier  than  the  houses,  or  propelled  by 
twenty  rowers,  or  flying  like  great  birds  up  the  river  with  the  gale  behind 
them,  are  the  feature  of  every  landscape  and  objects  of  perpetual  interest. 
Burmese  craftsmanship  has  produced  nothing  to  surpass  them. 
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Donabyu  (White-Peacock  Town)  has  played  its  part  in  history,  and 
one  cannot  pass  it  by  without  thinking  of  the  brave  Bandoola,  who  tried 
all  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide  of  British  invasion.  Rangoon  had  already 
fallen  and  the  hopes  of  the  country  were  centred  in  the  little  town  with 
its  fortress  and  its  garrison  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 

“ The  main  work,”  as  the  historian  tells,  “ was  a stockaded  parallelo- 
gram of  one  thousand  yards  by  seven  hundred,  which  was  on  the  bank 
well  above  the  level  of  the  river.  On  the  river  face  were  fifty  cannon  of 
carious  calibre,  whilst  the  approach  on  the  land  side  was  defended  by 
two  outworks.  General  Cotton’s  force  carried  the  first  stockade  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  but  was  repulsed  from  the  main  work,  Captains 
Cannon  and  Rose  being  killed  and  the  greater  number  of  the  men 
killed  or  wounded.  General  Cotton  then  retreated  down  the  river 
waiting  for  reinforcements.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  was  advancing  north  up  the  valley  of  the  Hlaing,  fell  back, 
established  his  headquarters  at  Henzada  and  proceeded  down  the  river. 
On  arrival  before  Donabyu  he  constructed  batteries  of  heavy  artillery, 
the  enemy  making  numerous  sorties  with  a view  of  interrupting  the 
work.  When  the  batteries  were  completed  they  opened  a fire  of  shot, 
shell,  and  rockets,  and  next  day  the  Burmans  were  discovered  to  be  in 
full  retreat.  This  was  subsequently  found  to  be  due  to  the  death  of 
Bandoola,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a shell.” 

Again,  a little  later,  a Dacoit  chief  held  for  a little  while  a British 
force  at  bay  at  Donabyu.  But  the  tale  is  an  old  one  fading  swiftly 
into  the  past.  The  rice-fields  in  their  season  wave  yellow  in  the  midst  of 
Bandoola’s  entrenchments,  and  a grave  or  two  and  lines  of  grass-covered 
ramparts  are  all  that  survive  of  that  episode. 

Two  hours  north  of  Donabyu  there  become  visible  for  the  first  time 
the  blue  outlines  of  those  hills  which  henceforth  to  the  uttermost 
northern  frontier  are  never  absent  from  the  landscape.  At  noon  the 
river  spreads  over  immense  areas,  encircling  islands  and  flooding  the 
low-lying  tracts.  At  two  o’clock  it  still  continues  immense,  but  is  less 
scattered.  Numerous  villages  deploy  on  its  banks,  many  of  them  large 
and  flourishing.  But  a village  here  makes  in  truth  but  a small  feature  in 
the  landscape,  little  more  than  a line  between  vast  spaces  of  cloud- 
emblazoned  sky  and  dun  water.  Palmyras  mark  its  presence  and  the 
tapering  spires  of  pagodas  and  monasteries  lift  it  up  to  some  little  dignity. 
Women  clad  in  the  one  garment  that  does  not  detract  from  their 
natural  beauty,  come  down  with  their  pitchers  to  the  water,  and  the 
children  clad  in  nothing,  plunge  into  it  and  swim,  as  happy  and  as  much 
at  home  in  the  bountiful  river  as  they  are  on  land. 

The  colours  at  this  season  (August)  vary  with  the  rain,  which  comes 
down  in  purple  sheets,  blotting  out  whole  tracts  of  the  horizon,  while 
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the  sunlight  pours  and  flames  on  the  rest  of  the  circle.  The  only 
monotony  is  that  of  space. 

As  we  near  Henzada,  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  river  makes  a splendid 
curve  and  the  waste  of  waters  looks  like  the  opening  of  a sea. 

At  Henzada  the  people  are  busy  at  prayer  and  the  chant  of  the 
worshippers  is  borne  in  measured  cadence  over  the  dark  face  of  the  river. 
Within,  the  raised  highways  are  lined  with  the  trays  of  Burmese  maidens, 
whose  clear  brains  were  meant  for  the  business  of  life,  as  their  eyes, 
dark  and  lustrous,  were  assuredly  meant  for  love.  Near  at  hand  the 
rollicking  Chinaman  does  a roaring  trade  at  the  eating-houses  and 
liquor-shops.  Small  boys  play  at  marbles  on  the  highway  in  the  thick 
of  the  traffic.  The  wind  blows  where  it  lists,  amongst  the  stately  palms 
and  ihe  tinkling  summits  of  monasteries  and  fanes. 

The  late  evening  brings  us  to  Myanoung.  And  this  is  what  Myanoung 
looks  like  at  evening,  on  a day  in  the  rainy  season. 

Lofty  embankments  protect  it  from  the  river  floods.  Tall  palms  rise 
up  in  procession  about  these  highways,  and  cluster  in  stately  groups 
beside  the  water.  The  embankment  highway  escaping  from  the 
tenements,  cleaves  its  way  through  the  country-side  parallel  to  the  river. 
Marshy  hollows,  the  relics  of  some  inundation,  flank  it  on  the  one  side,  a 
muddy  cattle-track  scored  with  the  hoof-prints  of  the  driven  beasts 
runs  below  it  on  the  other.  Vast  spaces,  emerald-green  with  rice,  stretch 
away  to  the  foot  of  the  blue  mountains  which  shut  out  the  western  sea 
from  the  home  of  the  Burman.  Lip  there  in  their  fastnesses  elephants 
in  herds  roam  unmolested  through  the  primeval  forest,  the  sambhar 
bellows  in  the  dense  thickets,  the  tiger  and  the  panther  stalk  their  prey, 
and  the  stray  Chin  alone  stands  for  the  supremacy  of  man. 

The  scene  that  is  thus  unfolded  before  the  eyes  is  one  of  distinct 
beauty  ; a feast  of  colour  in  its  way.  The  sky,  laden  with  heavy  rain- 
clouds,  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  the  spectrum.  But  when  the  sun  goes 
down  and  the  clouds  chance  to  gather  in  an  unbroken  canopy  overhead 
they  become  a burden  upon  the  spirit.  The  world  grows  small,  the 
motionless  air  lies  heavy  on  the  lids  of  earth,  the  soul  of  the  spectator  is 
prisoned  within  the  universal  gloom.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  white 
man,  whose  destiny  has  brought  him  here,  feels  himself  an  alien  and 
a’one.  The  merry  people,  the  blue  hills,  the  shining  river,  are  phases 
only  of  his  exile.  Pestiferous  insects  fall  in  hecatombs  into  his  food  and 
leave  their  malodorous  trail  in  his  hair.  Vicious  ones  inflame  the  tender 
places  on  his  skin.  The  dank  air  creeps  into  his  blood,  the  loneliness  sours 
his  heart  and  breaks  his  nerve.  Tinkle  of  pagoda  bells,  rustling  breezes 
in  the  palms,  the  murmur  of  the  river  ; what  are  these  but  aspects  of 
an  endless  monotony  ? He  would  give  them  all  for  the  sound  of  an 
Englishwoman’s  voice,  the  sight  of  an  English  pasture-land  in  spring. 
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Myanoung,  like  most  of  the  towns  along  this  portion  of  the  river’s 
course,  stands  on  the  right  bank  ; for  it  is  this  right  bank  which  is  most 
protected  against  the  river  floods.  At  Myanoung  the  present  Delta 
is  strictly  at  an  end,  but  it  may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  cliff  of  Akouk- 
taung,  which  juts  out  into  the  river  like  the  ram  of  a man-of-war  some 
miles  farther  north. 

The  cliff  of  Akouk-taung  has  an  interest  that  corresponds  to  its 
striking  appearance.  The  name  implies  the  “ Customs  Hill,”  and  it  is 
the  universal  tradition  in  Burma  that  in  bygone,  but  still  historic  days, 
it  marked  the  limit  of  the  sea  and  the  point  at  which  the  Customs  dues 
were  levied.  It  stands  three  hundred  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  its 
scarped  face  is  riddled  with  caves,  containing  images  of  Gautama,  the 
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Buddha,  and  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Order.  Twice  during  the 
second  war  it  was  held  in  force  by  a grandson  of  Bandoola,  and  was 
carried  by  storm  by  the  British  troops.  Here  under  the  massive  ledges 
the  stream  of  the  river  runs  very  swiftly,  and  as  we  pass  under  it  the 
throbbing  steamer  makes  slow  progress.  Buffaloes  swimming  across 
the  swiftest  part  of  the  current  are  borne  away  like  matchwood.  Above 
Akouk-taung  the  river  is  flanked  by  hills  on  both  its  banks,  and  in  the 
vista  between  lies  Prome,  a dark  headland  protruding  into  the  waters. 

The  city  upon  nearer  approach  presents  an  attractive  appearance. 
Its  green  banks  are  shaded  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  each  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  object  in  itself.  A broad  road  with  white  railings  runs  parallel 
with  the  water — the  King’s  highway  from  Rangoon  to  Prome.  Behind 
it,  through  masses  of  green  foliage,  peep  out  the  dark  red  roofs  of 
European  houses.  The  river,  with  no  licence  to  spread  its  waters, 
flows  here  in  one  broad  deep  stream,  full  up  from  shore  to  shore.  All 
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along  the  west  the  sky-line  is  broken  by  a range  of  hills  whose  slopes  are 
laid  out  with  custard-apple  orchards  ranged  with  the  regularity  of  the 
vine.  As  the  sun  comes  out  from  under  the  grey  clouds,  and  shines  on 
the  ripples  of  the  river,  on  the  grassy  slopes  and  spreading  foliage,  there 
is  created  an  impression  of  indescribable  cheeriness,  and  all  that  one 
looks  upon  promises  well  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XII 
PROME 

BETWEEN  the  river  and  the  road  is  the  little  club  of  Prome, 
with  its  white  tennis  court  outside  and  its  tables  within, 
spread  with  pictures  and  papers  from  England.  Once  a week 
to  this  serene  little  island  of  European  life  there  is  brought 
the  news  of  a greater  world  than  is  contained  within  the  seas  of  Burma. 
Beyond  it,  on  the  ram  that  juts  into  the  river,  is  the  house  of  the  District 
Magistrate.  It  is  flanked  by  a lofty  court-house,  where  all  day  long  the 
business  of  empire  is  transacted  ; the  punishment  of  one,  the  lifting  up 
of  another,  the  assessment  of  revenue,  the  weighing  of  money  in  the 
treasury  scales,  the  writing  of  those  letters,  reports,  and  tabulated 
papers,  whose  turgid  volume  is  slowly  swallowing  up  the  instinct  of 
Imperial  rule  ; for  the  East  loves  a Man. 

Overlooking  the  pleasant  roadway  stand,  almost  beyond  recognition, 
the  tree-clad  remains  of  two  gryphons  that  once  marked  the  water-gate 
of  the  city.  Beyond  these  the  river  spreads  out  to  a vast  circular  sheet 
of  water,  restrained  only  by  the  embankment,  along  which  the  highway 
runs.  A few  paces  bring  one  to  the  bazaar,  that  centre  of  life  in  every 
Eastern  town.  Outside,  under  the  green  boughs  of  the  gold  mohur  and 
the  padouk , there  is  a colony  of  large  yellow  umbrellas  fixed  in  the  soil 
under  which  there  sit  the  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  driving  a brisk 
trade. 

They  love,  these  delightful  souls,  to  sit  out  here  in  the  fresh  morning, 
and  willingly  take  their  chance  of  sun  and  rain.  Laughter  and  joy  are  in 
the  air,  cheeriness  is  writ  on  the  faces  of  the  passers-by,  there  is  colour 
in  every  detail.  The  scene  is  interesting  by  the  hour.  How  different 
to  its  Indian  fellow  of  the  same  name,  in  the  happy  laughter-loving 
note  that  brightens  its  life  ! 

The  great  iron  building  which  spreads  its  wings  above  the  al  fresco 
shops  is  more  favoured  by  the  dealers  in  silks  and  shawls,  in  Birmingham 
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trinkets  and  the  embroidered  trappings  of  horses.  For  an  iron  building 
in  the  British  style,  it  is  not  wholly  bad  ; two  quadrangles  lie  open  to 
the  sky  and  they  are  full  of  shrubs  and  grasses  ; and  under  the  iron  the 
long  aisles  of  stalls  are  tenanted  by  the  prettiest  girls  of  Prome.  They 
come  here  in  the  early  mornings  one  by  one  and  open  their  stalls, 
shaking  their  silks  to  the  light,  till  the  whole  rich  interior  is  filled  with 
the  shimmer  of  the  beautiful  fabric  ; with  the  glint  of  pink  and  green 
pawas , of  gorgeous  gaungbaungs,  of  layers  of  many-hued  putsoes  ranged 
in  order  on  the  shelves,  and  coils  of  the  soft  raw  silk,  vivid  and  beautiful. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fairy-land  of  colour  the  daughters  of  the  city  pass 
the  day  ; here  they  sit  and  slumber,  make  ingenuous  toilets  before  the 
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world,  gossip  and  play  and  flirt,  and  learn  more  of  life  and  human 
nature  than  many  more  important  people.  They  are  gifted  with  the 
clearest  vision  ; and  there  is  no  shrewder  trader,  no  keener  judge  of 
character,  no  wittier  person  of  her  age  and  sex  than  the  girl  who  sits 
here  in  a silken  glamour,  with  thanaka  on  her  face  and  a flower  in  her 
hair.  And  yet  a stall  here  is  seldom  taken  up  as  a purely  business 
speculation.  Its  attraction  lies  in  this,  that  all  men  come  sooner  or 
later  to  the  silk  bazaar. 

Outside  the  roads  are  lined  with  rich  avenues  of  trees  and  houses, 
most  of  which  are  neat  and  attractive.  Flowers  are  grown  in  front  of 
the  doorways  ; here  a cluster  of  roses,  there  a line  of  pink  and  yellow 
balsams.  In  front  of  one  house,  making  a cool  green  screen  between  it 
and  the  road,  is  a trellis  work  of  posts  covered  with  the  betel-vine.  It 
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is  the  house  of  Saya  Pah,  maker  of  the  gold  lacquer-ware  for  which  his 
town  is  famed.  It  is  lifted  high  on  posts  and  he  meets  me  at  the  foot 
of  his  stairs  shekoing  on  his 
knees.  I cannot  discover 
any  servility  in  the  attitude 
or  in  the  action  as  he 
performs  it.  It  seems  to 
me  suggestive  only  of  good 
manners.  The  old  man, 
whose  face  is  that  of  an 
artist,  is  clad  only  in  a 
waist-cloth  and  is  un- 
ashamed. Why  should  he 
be  ashamed  ? 

His  daughter,  a pretty 
girl  of  sixteen,  laughingly 
shakes  hands  — English 
fashion.  Timidity  and  self- 
possession  make  a little 
battle  in  her  face,  but 
she  is  a woman  to  her  ^ 
finger-tips,  and  her  father’s  p 
kneeling  attitude  throws  « 
no  shadow  on  her  self- 
respect.  Upstairs,  in  the 
large  living-room,  with  its 
bedsteads  and  mosquito 
curtains,  Mah  Soo,  the 
wife  of  the  Saya,  meets 
us,  a picture  of  what 
pretty  girls  in  Burma 
come  to  ; fat  and  round 
of  face,  with  a calm  eye 
and  no  illusions  ; dowager- 
like. There  is  no  mystery 
in  a Burmese  house,  and 
the  Saya  welcoming  me 
within,  takes  me  beyond 
this  room  into  another 
narrower,  but  more 
cheerful,  in  which  he 
works  at  his  art.  A Burmese  harp,  worked  in  with  a graceful  pattern 
in  black  and  gold,  is  on  the  stocks,  and  beyond  it  there  is  a 
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karaweik  bird  glinting  with  fresh  mosaic.  The  old  ^man,  stooping 
to  show  respect,  explains  that  the  body  of  the  harp  is  cut  from 
the  padouk  tree,  and  the  curving  bow  of  it  from  the  acacia  catechu. 
The  sounding  board  is  of  varnished  deer-skin,  and  the  strings  are 
of  twisted  silk.  Tea-tables  for  European  customers,  and  manu- 
script boxes  illuminated  with  stories  from  the  Zats,  for  use  in  the 
monasteries,  are  amongst  the  objects  upon  which  the  Saya  lavishes  his 
skill. 

Beyond  this  simple  atelier  there  is  a balcony  decked  with  roses  and 
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open  to  the  sky.  High  above  it  cluster  the  broad  leaves  of  palm-trees, 
between  whose  dark  boles  there  is  framed  a beautiful  picture — the  red 
roofs  and  climbing  spires  and  great  gold  bulb  of  the  Shwe  San  Daw 
Pagoda.  It  is  here  that  the  Saya  when  he  is  resting  from  his  labours 
pays  his  devotions.  It  is  a serene  and  beautiful  oratory  in  which  any 
man  might  pray. 

The  Saya  is  growing  to  be  an  old  man  now  and  the  things  of  the  spirit 
are  increasingly  with  him.  One  can  see  the  change  in  his  eyes,  in  the 
gentle  inflexion  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  subdued  tones  of  the  silken  skirt 
he  wears  when  he  goes  abroad.  Fame  has  come  to  him  in  her  devious 
way.  She  has  brought  him  framed  diplomas  from  exhibitions  in  Calcutta 
and  Rangoon,  which  he  hangs  upon  his  walls.  He  is  ready,  he  says,  to 
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take  any  orders  the  thakin  may  be  pleased  to  give  him.  His  wife,  a 
practical  soul,  is  more  direct. 

“ What,”  she  inquires,  the  betel  trickling  at  her  lips,  “ has  His  Worship 
come  to  buy  ? ” 

But  there  is  no  pressure,  no  solicitation  ; least  of  all  any  trace  of  that 
covert  discourtesy  with  which  some  shopmen  frighten  sensitive  people 
into  purchasing  goods  they  do  not  desire.  These  good  people  are  well 
bred  in  their  way ; there  is  a 
Viennese  politeness  about  them  : 
the  Graben  could  do  no  better. 

Some  little  way  from  Saya  Pah’s 
in  another  quarter  of  the  town,  I 
enter  the  house  of  a Kathe  weaver, 
where,  in  the  squalid  gloom,  rich 
patterns  grow  into  beauty  on  the 
silken  looms.  It  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  a Kathe  and  a 
Burman,  but  close  observation 
reveals  a difference,  some  elusive 

marked 
genera- 
tions ago  the  ancestors  of  the  Kathe 
were  brought  here,  prisoners  of  war, 
to  Burma,,  and  they  are  now  of  the 
soil.  But  they  still  talk  the  Manipur 
tongue,  the  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  they  employ  a teacher 
of  their  own  to  teach  their  children 
how  to  write  it.  The  old  weaver 
who  speaks  is  a taciturn  and  gloomy 
man,  and  the  burden  of  his  talk  is 
of  a decaying  and  unprofitable 
industry. 

“ Twenty  years  ago,”  he  says,  looking  in  the  dust — “ twenty  years  ago 
I sold  a hundred  putsoes  where  now  I sell  ten.” 

He  will  vouchsafe  no  explanation  ; but  he  knows  it  is  due  to  the 
competition  of  cheaper  Western  fabrics,  and  the  passing  away  of  the 
Royal  court. 

It  is  a poor-looking  quarter,  this  famous  quarter  of  the  silk-weavers  of 
Prome,  and  there  is  a whole  street  of  Kathes.  Seeing  that  they  are  of  the 
Hindu  persuasion,  it  is  no  long  way  from  them  to  the  house  of  a Brahmin. 
The  master  is  away  at  Rangoon  ; but  his  wife,  a comely  woman,  receives 
me.  She  laughs,  and  says  that  if  I am  going  to  photograph  her,  she 


hint  of  race,  rather  than  any 
difference  of  feature.  Many 
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must  go  in  and  change  her  dress.  Her  husband  keeps  the  school  for  the 
Manipuri  children.  She  looks  like  a Burman,  but  states  that  she  and  her 
people  keep  to  rules  of  caste,  and  only  marry  within  the  proper  limits. 
Buddhism  has  at  least  taught  her  to  come  out  from  darkened  chambers 
into  the  sunlight  of  life. 

I go  from  her  to  the  house  of  a painter  and  find  him  busy  with  his 
assistants  over  a large  canvas  destined  for  a theatre.  He  does  a consider- 
able business  in  portraits,  which  he  achieves  by  painting  splendid 
backgrounds  and  fine  clothes  and  putting  in  for  the  face  a photograph. 
This  compromise  is  eminently  satisfying  to  his  customers,  and  it  is 
certain  that  an  air  of  reality  is  imparted  to  the  photographs  by  their 
curious  setting. 

Burmese  art  is  still  in  its  infancy  ; but  it  has  this  of  merit  at  least, 
that  it  is  alive.  A Burmese  painter  is  quite  prepared  to  grapple  with  any 
subject,  from  a sunset  to  a buffalo  fight.  Crude  as  his  efforts  are,  it 
has  always  given  me  pleasure  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Burmese 
painter.  For  he  has  the  true  spirit  of  the  artist.  He  will  come  when  you 
send  for  him  to  your  house,  clad  in  his  best  silk  putsoe  and  whitest 
muslin  coat  (his  manners  being  the  fine  manners  of  his  race),  and  he 
will  sheko  and  crouch  down  on  the  floor  and  carry  himself  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  at  court.  His  air  will  be  one  of  the  gravity  that  befits 
ceremonial  occasions,  and  he  will  say  phaya  (“  my  lord  ”)  at  the  proper 
intervals.  But  gradually  as  the  plan  you  put  before  him  unfolds  before 
his  vision,  a light  will  come  into  his  eyes,  a new  pose  into  his  stooping 
figure.  He  will  enter  enthusiastically  into  your  proposals,  and  vow  to 
accomplish  a picture  that  will  please  you.  He  is  always  quite  sure  that 
he  can  do  what  is  wanted  and  that  he  can  do  it  better  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  And  sometimes  he  will  do  it,  and  sometimes  he  will 
not  (for  the  ardour  cools)  ; and  nearly  always  you  will  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  and  send  him  delicate  reminders  before  he  will  bring  it  to 
completion. 

Perhaps  the  best  painter  in  Burma  is  Saya  Chone  of  Mandalay.  He 
has  painted  several  pictures  for  me,  and  upon  all  of  them  he  has  inscribed 
in  gold  the  cryptic  symbol  “ No.  1.”  I believe  that  he  means  it  to  refer 
to  the  excellence  of  his  work.  But  the  last  time  I saw  my  friend  in 
Mandalay  he  was  gloomy  and  dejected.  His  ardour  did  not  equal 
mine  for  the  production  of  a picture  of  the  Let-dwin-Mingala,  that 
beautiful  festival  of  the  Kings  of  Burma  which  took  place  once  a year, 
when  they  went  out  in  the  spring-time  with  a pair  of  white  oxen  in 
harness  of  gold  to  plough  a furrow  outside  the  Royal  capital. 

“ You  are  not  yourself,  my  friend,”  I said.  “ Is  it  not  well  with  you  ? ” 

“ It  is  ill  with  me,”  he  answered.  “ Art  does  not  pay.  I will  become  a 
trader  in  rice.” 
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And  then  he  talked  of  the  disinclination  of  people  to  buy  pictures 
and  pay  for  them,  of  the  decline  in  Phongyi-Byans  (the  monk-burnings), 
at  which  of  old  his  pictures  found  a market. 

“ Now,  rice,  sir,”  he  said,  “ is  a much  more  profitable  business  ; but 
the  Let-dwin-Mingala  is  a good  subject,  and  I will  paint  it  for  your 
honour.” 

This  he  eventually  accomplished. 

Passing  on  by  a neighbouring  silversmith’s,  where  dragons  and 
elephants  are  shaping  into  form  on  the  bulging  sides  of  bowls  and  betel- 
boxes,  I enter  the  Chinese  quarter.  Shoemakers  are  numerous  here, 
and  the  produce  of  their  toil  is  exported  a long  way  from  Prome.  There 
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is  no  creature  on  earth  more  industrious  than  the  Chinese  cobbler,  and 
you  will  see  him  all  over  Burma,  from  dawn  to  midnight,  in  the  gloom 
of  his  shop,  a stooping  yellow  figure  with  awl  and  needle  in  hand, 
surrounded  by  a host  of  shoes.  There  are  two  joss-houses  in  Prome, 
representing  the  two  sections  of  the  Chinese  community,  those  Long- 
coats  and  Short-coats  who  live  apart  and  do  not  love  each  other.  In 
one  of  these  a number  of  Chinese  lads  are  at  school,  painting  alphabets 
with  laborious  care  and  astonishing  skill.  No  pen  can  compare  for 
suppleness  with  the  Chinese  brush.  A grey  monolith  within  the  walls 
records  in  letters  of  gold  the  names  and  contributions  of  the  builders 
of  the  temple.  Its  roofs  and  eaves  are  richly  ornamented  with  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  The  other  joss-house  is  in  a different  style  ; 
double-storied,  like  a private  house,  and  it  opens  on  the  street.  Within 
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two  men  are  lying  on  tables,  lost  in  opium  dreams  ; huddled  figures 
unconscious  of  the  world.  A.  third,  who  is  cheerily  at  work,  plaiting 
a basket,  makes  me  welcome.  Upstairs  there  is  an  altar,  and  there  are 
some  fine  paper  lanterns  large  enough  to  hide  a man  in.  Adjoining  this 
temple  is  a lofty  building, 
the  dwelling-house  and 
place  of  business  of  the 
opium  farmer. 

A pleasanter  spectacle 
awaits  me  at  the  house 
of  a cigar-maker.  A 
number  of  laughing  girls 
standoutside,  very  daintily 
dressed,  and  the  whole 
front  of  the  house  is 
scarlet  with  the  tasselled 
hibiscus.  Within  lie  the 
materials  for  the  day’s 
work,  the  raw  tobacco 
and  the  broad  leaves  in 
which  it  is  to  be  wrapped. 

All  the  work  is  done  by 
hand  and  nearly  every  girl 
in  Burma  can  roll  a cigar. 

The  indigenous  article  is 
a monster  eight  inches 
long,  consisting  of 
chopped  wood,  tobacco, 
molasses,  and  various 
herbs,  wrapped  in  the 
silver- white  skin  of  a 
bamboo  ; and  so  wide  in 
diameter  that  it  com- 
pletely fills  up  the  mouth 
of  any  young  damsel  who 
tries  to  smoke  it.  For  wood-carving 

presentation  purposes  this 

long  cheroot  is  often  wrapped  at  one  end  in  a coat  of  purple  or 
gold  paper.  It  accumulates  a formidable  mass  of  fire  at  the  lighted  end 
and  requires  some  skill  in  the  smoking.  But  the  Burman  infant  acquires 
this  skill  before  he  can  walk,  and  while  he  is  still  at  the  breast.  No  one 
thinks  of  smoking  such  a cigar  through.  Two  or  three  long  puffs,  the 
lips  of  the  smoker  thrust  out  to  meet  the  circle  of  the  cigar,  and  it  is  put 
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down  or  passed  on  to  some  good  fellow  sitting  by.  This  old-fashioned 
cheroot  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  cigar  of  rolled  tobacco  and  the 
trifling  cigarette. 

Leaving  now  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  I climb  by  red  stairs  and 
narrow  lanes,  under  the  shelter  of  yellow-hearted  cbampaks  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  that  dominates  the  city.  Here  half  a century  ago 
the  British  battalions  were  quartered  ; but  traces  of  their  occupation 
have  all  but  passed  away.  Here  on  the  camping  grounds  the  red  cattle 
now  graze,  the  partridge  calls,  and  the  hare  finds  a shelter  for  her  young. 
The  roadways  are  choked  with  tropical  thickets.  A great  view  spreads 
away  over  the  heads  of  the  dark  palmyras  and  dense  woods  to  the  cloud- 
embattled  horizon.  The  river,  very  broad,  lies  at  one’s  feet,  trailing 
away  in  the  south  to  the  spurs  of  the  Pegu  hills  and  the  ram  of  Akouk- 
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taung.  One  can  look  over  the  crest  of  the  opposite  hills,  patterned  with 
orchards  to  the  distant  blue  of  the  Arakan  Yoma.  A fresh  air,  of  w'hich 
there  is  no  hint  down  among  the  tenements,  blows  about  the  summits, 
and  one  realises  that  here,  if  anywhere  in  Prome,  is  the  place  to  live. 
The  prospect  is  so  cheerful  that  every  one  who  comes  to  Prome  should 
climb  up  here  to  look  upon  it.  The  traveller  along  the  river  levels, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  world  that  expands  from 
every  one  of  the  peaks  that  crown  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

Half-way  down  the  hill  on  the  further  side,  under  the  spreading  boughs 
of  a bombax,  there  is  an  open  z,ayat  which  affords  exquisite  little  glimpses 
of  blue  water  and  mountains.  Here  pious  elders  come  to  meditate, 
turning  their  rosaries  by  the  hour.  The  Burman’s  love  of  nature  is 
not  to  be  learnt  from  his  writings  or  his  words,  but  from  his  choice  of 
beautiful  places  like  this  in  which  to  pray  and  ponder  on  the  transitori- 
ness of  life.  On  a neighbouring  hill  stands  the  most  beautiful  object  in 
Prome,  the  Shwe  San  Daw  Pagoda. 
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There  are  four  approaches  to  it,  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  ; 
and  each  of  these  is  of  a hundred  steps  ; but  the  most  frequented  of  all 
is  the  northern  approach.  Here  a pair  of  white  gryphons  tower  above 
the  road  and  a stream  of  worshippers  flows  between  them.  Children, 
running  naked,  dive  and  splash  in  the  open  culvert,  and  thrust  their 
heads  from  below  through  the  open  spaces  between  the  planks,  over 
which  the  good-humoured 
crowd  passes  on.  Every  one 
carries  his  shoes  in  his  hands, 
and  a notice  over  the  archway 
requests  “ all  but  Europeans 
and  Asiatic  Englishmen  ” to 
remove  the  covering  from 
their  feet. 

The  long  flight  of  pillars, 
in  vermilion  and  gold,  leads 
fromthe  crouching  gryphons 
to  the  last  step  and  flagged 
pavement  of  the  temple, 
making  a vista  of  striking 
beauty  ; and  up  and  down 
this  avenue,  lit  with  the  slant 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  wor- 
shippers pass  with  flowers  in 
their  hands,  cheroots  at  their 
lips,  and  piety  on  their  faces. 

Two  lads  with  a clanging  bell 
hung  from  a pole  ; children 
who  can  scarcely  compass  the 
width  of  the  stairs  ; groups 
of  laughing  girls  ; old  folk 
with  trembling  limbs — of 
such  is  the  ascending  and 
descending  throng.  Lender 
the  vermilion  columns  sit 
the  beggars  and  lepers  of 
Prome.  Here  is  one,  a 

woman  hideously  disfigured,  with  a child  on  her  knees,  whose  face  is 
yet  unscarred  by  the  fell  disease.  And  there  are  others,  upon  whose 

faces  there  is  the  look  of  men  to  whom  life  has  nothing  left  to  offer. 

Intellect,  will,  hope,  all  have  gone,  and  only  the  sad  mortal  dis- 
figured husk  remains.  These  poor  creatures  sit  here,  a piece  of  rag 
or  a broken  bowl  spread  before  them,  too  weary  of  life  to  make 
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any  other  appeal  than  that  which  is  involved  in  their  presence,  to  the 
passers-by. 

On  the  platform  all  is  beautiful.  Under  the  tazoung  at  the  summit 
of  the  stairs,  a party  of  women  is  kneeling,  their  figures  cut  in  dark  out- 
line against  the  blaze  of  gold  beyond.  All  round  the  central  fane,  which 
towers  eighty  feet  into  the  air,  the  worshippers  are  assembled  : little 
children  with  flowers  in  their  hands  and  faces  solemn  as  they  can  make 
them  ; women  in  silken  skirts  bowing  low  before  the  object  of  their 
adoration  ; men  silently  turning  their  beads  or  praying  with  loud 
voices.  And  up  the  long  flight  of  eastern  stairs  there  come,  emerging 
suddenly  into  this  world  of  sunlit  splendour,  growing  girls  with  trays  of 
pink  balsams  heaped  high  upon  their  heads  ; and  aged  men  in  black 
and  purple  tartans,  with  white  muslin  fillets  bound  about  their  brows. 
To  these  last  the  long  ascent  is  a work  of  real  merit,  for  they  are  nearing 
the  limits  of  life. 

All  here  is  gracious  and  beautiful,  such  a harmony  of  genuine  piety 
and  exterior  beauty  as  makes  one’s  heart  glad.  There  is  no  set  worship, 
no  shutting  up  within  doors  ; neither  gloom  nor  affectation.  The  men, 
the  women,  and  the  little  children  are  genuinely  happy  in  their  devotions, 
and  they  worship  here  under  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  golden  sunlight, 
nearer  in  this  than  the  rest  of  the  praying  world  to  heaven.  In  other 
lands  where  the  fibre  is  strong  and  prone  to  excess  they  would  convert 
it  all  into  priestcraft,  or  some  mere  secular  cult  of  the  beautiful  ; into 
some  gloomy  mystery  or  indecorous  amusement.  Here  the  simplicity, 
the  natural  piety,  some  gentle  quality  of  equilibrium  in  the  blood  of 
this  people,  combined  with  an  instinct  that  is  profoundly  artistic,  enable 
them  to  effect  a great  compromise. 

From  the  lofty  platform  of  the  pagoda,  raised  far  above  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  there  expands  one  of  those  views  which  are  the  glory  of 
Burma.  The  central  chord  of  all  is  the  great  river,  flowing  in  copper- 
coloured  shade  and  silver  light  below  the  western  bulwark  of  hills. 
Northwards  it  spreads  out  into  a wide  lake  with  the  flush  of  evening  on  it, 
and  beyond  it  the  soft  green  hills  are  lit  by  the  sunshine,  free  to  roam 
over  them  ; and  the  colouring  is  as  tender  as  that  of  the  hills  beyond 
Florence  as  Turner  saw  them  on  a spring  day  from  Fiesole.  Eastwards, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thare-Kettaya — long  dead — 
spreads  a lowland  country  rich  with  groves  of  tamarind  and  drooping 
palms,  and  rice-fields  flooded  with  the  rain. 

The  pagoda  is  a mass  of  gold,  and  the  four-square  platform,  with  an 
area  of  12,000  feet,  is  set  about  with  chapels  richly  carved,  in  which  are 
countless  figures  of  the  Buddha  in  the  three  attitudes  in  which  the 
great  teacher  is  depicted.  His  features  run  the  gamut  of  a face  in 
contemplation,  from  sensual  lips  and  the  coarse  profile  that  come  from 
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India,  to  the  idealised  being  conceived  by  the  soul  of  this  people.  There 
are  rows  of  bells,  slung  from  wooden  crossbeams  and  inscribed  with  pious 
texts  and  the  names  of  those  who  gave  them  ; there  are  masses  of  gold 
mosaic  which  coruscate  in  the  sun,  trees  of  red-gold  bearing  green  and 
purple  fruit,  and  at  the 
eight  points  of  the  com- 
pass the  symbols  of  the 
planets,  depicted  in  gold 
on  scarlet  pillars. 

An  old  blind  beggar, 
crouching  on  the  flag- 
stones of  the  platform, 
looks  up  at  the  pagoda, 
and  asks  an  alms  with 
astonishing  fervour  and 
energy.  You  would  not 
know  that  he  was  doing 
so,  for  he  appears  to  be 
addressing  the  golden  g 
bulb  before  him.  Pro-  S 
truding  mobile  lips,  con-  a 

ccntrated  air,  furrowed  ~ 

, a 

brow,  stentonous  voice — > 

surely  a very  singular  S 

ure.  & 

Worshippers  passing  by 
clang  the  bells  with  deer- 
horns  ; in  a remote  side- 
chapel  a woman  and  her 
pretty  daughter,  holding 
flowers  in  their  hands, 
pray  alone  before  a com- 
pany of  colossal  Buddhas. 

The  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  fall  on  the 
red-gold  fabric,  wrapping 
it  in  a haze  of  glory  ; the 
fresh  rain-clear  air  blows 
amongst  the  little  bells  ; 
trays  of  delicate  pink  flowers  on  altars  exhale  faint  odours  ; all  is  serene 
and  strangely  beautiful,  here  on  this  noble  summit  under  the  spaces  of 
heaven. 

It  is  little  wonder  they  come  up  here  to  worship.  Little  wonder  that 
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they  do  not  wish  to  change  their  faith,  and  all  it  means  to  them,  for  any 
other  on  earth. 

As  the  stars  come  out  and  the  dusk  of  evening  overtakes  me,  I pass 
a procession  on  the  way.  A small  lad  swings  manfully  in  front  under  a 
double  burden  of  flowers  slung  in  baskets  from  a pole,  which  fall  in 
masses  and  sprays  of  pink  and  blue  and  yellow  and  white,  and  an  old 
man  follows  behind  in  white  muslin  robes,  beating  a little  triangular 
brass  bell,  and  calling  upon  people  by  the  way  to  contribute  their  quota 
of  flowers  for  the  service  of  the  pagoda.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII 
TO  THAYETMYO 

THE  barrier  of  the  hills  facing  Prome,  which  seem  strung  in  a 
single  line,  opens  out  on  a nearer  view,  and  the  main  ridge 
is  seen  to  recede  a half-mile  into  the  background.  The  inter- 
space is  made  up  of  green  glades  and  small  streams,  of  fields 
of  Indian  corn,  solitary  palmyras,  and  splendid  mango  and  teak.  Red 
hamlets  cluster  about  the  edges  of  the  river,  and  a monastery  spire 
cleaves  the  air.  In  the  background  the  hilly  slopes  are  covered  with  a 
maze  of  custard-apple  orchards.  The  natural  features  are  of  marked 
beauty,  and  one  reflects  that  in  a civilised  country  this  favoured  spot 
might  bear  a famous  name. 

After  Po  U Daung,  the  opposite  hills  on  the  east  take  up  the  tale  of 
beauty,  and  looking  up-stream  I can  see  the  river  in  a narrow  gap 
between  blue  headlands.  Passing  through  this  defile,  we  come  to  Kama, 
with  its  white  gryphons  staring  across  the  water.  Later,  the  spectacle 
presented  on  the  eastern  shore  is  one  of  hill-slopes  and  grassy  knolls  of 
the  liveliest  green,  splendid  trees  in  bloom,  falling  curtains  of  creepers, 
river-grasses  silver-tufted,  and  feathery  bushes  of  the  wild  plum. 
Through  this  tempting  world  the  highway  runs,  its  black  railings  in  a 
line  along  the  river,  the  telegraph  wires  overhead.  Scattered  palms  and 
the  roofs  of  a monastery  proclaim  the  approach  to  the  station  of  Palaw. 
Up  north,  a mountain  spur  comes  down  to  the  river’s  edge,  and  beyond 
this  lies  Thayetmyo,  the  old-time  frontier-town  of  British  Burma.  Its 
wide  roofs  glisten  in  the  sun,  and  behind  it  a blue  hill,  twin  to  the 
nearer  one,  stretches  away  in  a north-westerly  direction. 

I am  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  “ Dry  Zone,”  and  the  picture  is 
already  changing  from  rain  curtains  and  drifting  squalls  to  opal  clouds 
and  the  features  of  a laughing  summer.  The  grassy  glades  that  mark  the 
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river  between  Prome  and  Thayetmyo  are  a new  feature  in  the  landscape, 
and  they  afford  a welcome  relief  to  eyes  weary  of  the  wealth  of  unbroken 
forest.  The  grass  covers  the  high  red  cliffs  with  a mantle  like  velvet, 
and  falls  in  showers  down  the  little  gullies  to  the  water’s  edge.  At 
Thayetmyo  I pass  from  all  the  gracious  circumstances  of  Burmese  life 
to  a town  born  of  half  a century  of  foreign  military  tenure.  The  main 
street  along  the  banks  of  the  river  is  a low-type  reproduction  of  an 
Indian  bazaar  ; brick  houses,  built  in  execrable  taste,  flank  it  on  either 
hand  ; natives  of  India  dock  in  it,  and  the  Burman  here  looks  like  a 
stranger  in  his  own  land.  Stray  pagodas  elbowed  by  court-houses  and 
sentry-boxes,  reflect  in  their  derelict  appearance  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  settlement.  It  is  in  many  ways  a disagreeable  metamor- 
phosis ; most  of  all  perhaps,  in  the  warning  it  conveys  of  a future, 
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that  to  the  pessimistic  seems  inevitable,  when  all  the  gaiety  and  the 
charm  and  the  ease  and  plenty  of  Burmese  life  will  be  overlaid,  if 
not  annihilated,  by  the  squalor  and  the  indigent  prose  of  an  Indian 
proletariat. 

Yet  to  do  this  new  town  of  our  creation  justice,  one  must  come  away 
from  the  bazaar,  from  the  company  of  the  squalid  Madrasi,  the  Hindu 
sweet-seller  and  the  Musulman  pedlar,  to  the  military  cantonment 
of  which  all  these  are  the  parasites.1 

Here  there  are  fair  wide  roads  and  splendid  avenues,  a fortress,  a 
church,  a racecourse,  and  a polo-ground.  White  men  in  uniform,  with 
little  canes,  come  swinging  down  the  roads  ; men  from  Essex,  from 
Yorkshire,  and  from  Enniskillen  ; bearded  Sikhs  from  the  Punjab,  and 
ruddy  Afridis  from  the  Afghan  border.  Here  of  an  afternoon  the  thunder 
of  hoofs  is  heard  on  the  polo-ground,  the  clang  of  the  time-keeper’s 

1 Thayetmyo  has  since  ceased  to  be  a military  cantonment ; the  legions  have  gone  further 
north. 
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gong,  the  swish  and  click  of  stick  and  ball  ; and  strong  men  lie  panting 
on  the  grass  in  the  intervals  between  the  chukkers.  In  the  evening  the 
bugles  of  England  peal  out  in  the  alien  air  and  junior  subalterns  proclaim 
the  health  of  “ The  King.”  “ The  King — God  bless  him.” 

To  this  extent,  at  least,  there  is  compensation  for  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  Burmese  settlement. 

There  is  compensation  and  there  is  the  price.  Look  at  it.  A stream 
flows  through  it,  its  flood  having  left  the  long  grass  stooping  on  its 
borders.  Two  black  bridges  cross  it  at  each  end.  The  place  is  more  like 
some  gloomy  park  in  Hades,  than  the  acre  we  call  God’s.  It  is  far 
from  the  haunts  of  living  men.  There  is  no  church  here  to  bear  the 
lone  graves  fellowship,  no  ivy-covered  walls,  no  English  flowers.  It  is 
the  resting-place,  you  understand,  of  men  who  have  died  in  an  alien 
land.  The  price  of  empire. 

Even  here  they  lie,  as  they  lived,  with  wide  spaces  round  them.  An 
acre  or  two  is  of  little  account  in  a waste  of  jungle.  In  one  corner  rest 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  man  who  made  the  Arakan  mountain-road, 
“ worn  out  by  exertions  too  great  for  his  physical  frame,”  in  another 
is  the  tomb  of  one  whose  life  closed  early,  an  ensign  of  twenty-three. 
Not  far  from  him  lies  a young  Englishwoman.  . . . 

All  is  solitude,  save  where  from  a remote  corner  of  the  wide  desolate 
place  there  comes  a scent  of  incense.  A party  of  Tamils,  with  lighted 
tapers  placed  on  the  tomb  before  them,  is  going  through  some  strange 
litany.  Here  alone,  amidst  all  these  graves,  is  there  one  that  is  linked 
in  any  way  with  the  living  world  about  it.  As  to  the  rest — they  lie  for 
the  most  part  forgotten  ; the  generation  to  which  they  belonged  has 
passed  away. 

There  is  an  irony  in  the  one  and  only  symptom  of  living  remembrance, 
for  it  savours  more  of  some  half-savage  rite  than  of  a Christian  ceremony. 
The  flickering  tapers,  the  burden  of  incense,  the  uncouth  litany,  only 
deepen  the  isolation  of  those  other  dead.  What  have  they  in  common, 
but  their  common  mortality  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV 
A SIDE  ISSUE 

SIRIUS  and  Aldebaran  and  chivalrous  Orion  glisten  in  the  rain- 
washed  sky.  Venus  hangs  like  a splendid  jewel  over  the  gate- 
ways of  the  dawn.  At  four  o’clock  all  is  dark  save  the  twinkling 
firmament  overhead.  At  five  the  dawn,  blushing  and  beautiful, 
comes  forth  and  the  stars  pale  and  the  river  quickens  with  swirling  life. 
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THE  MINDON  ROAD 

By  this  time  I am  well  on  the  Mindon  road  ; the  grass  a-twinkle  with 
the  dew,  the  thickets,  far  as  my  ear  can  reach,  melodious  with  the  matin- 
song  of  doves.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I have  come  upon  the  Spring  and 
caught  her  unawares  ; Spring  laughing  and  astray  in  the  territories  of 
Summer.  Pale  mists  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  river  and  along  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains,  adding  by  their  ethereal  lightness  to  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  the  morning.  Then  the  sun  rises,  making  an  arch  of  red-gold 
on  the  horizon,  and  in  a little  while,  wide  shafts  of  light  are  abroad  in 
the  green  glades  and  on  the  barred  highway.  It  is  a beautiful  road, 
laid  out  on  the  swelling  uplands  that  gradually  climb,  broken  by  little 
valleys  and  rivers,  to  the  threshold  and  so  to  the  summits  of  the  Arakan 
Yoma.  The  outlines  of  the  Yoma  are  visible  from  here,  of  that  clarity 
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combined  with  softness,  that  is  only  attained  in  a country  of  distant 
horizons  after  days  of  rain.  Splendid  trees  and  delicate  grasses  border 
the  highway  on  either  side  : the  great  teak  with  her  clustering 
flowers  ruddy  against  the  blue  sky  ; the  feathery  palm,  the  versatile 
acacia. 

At  Nathe  there  is  a rest-house  on  a hill  and  a police  post  with  a trifling 
stockade  round  it.  But  the  guard-house  of  solid  teak  is  interesting.  The 
basement  is  a prison  for  malefactors  on  their  way  to  be  tried  by  a 
magistrate.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a tiger’s  cage — two 
compartments,  only  one  of  which  is  open  at  the  same  time.  This 
makes  a rush  impossible.  The  upper  story  is  reached  by  a ladder  and  a 
drawbridge.  It  is  loop-holed,  and  furnished  with  handcuffs  and  leg- 
irons  and  rows  of  dahs.  It  is  built  on  a knoll,  half-surrounded  by  a 
stream  which  is  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge.  A little  way  off,  outside 
these  entrenchments,  is  the  palisade  of  huts  in  which  live  the  wives 
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and  children  of  the  guard.  Across  the  road  is  their  patch'of  Indian 
corn. 

From  here  we  go  on  over  hill  and  dale  till  we  come  to  Kyaukgyi. 
Behind  me  rides  a Sikh  trooper. 

“ The  Sikh,”  he  complacently  observes,  “ do  great  work  for  the  Raj. 
They  are  brave  men,  ready  to  die  ; but  they  are  quiet,  orderly,  obedient, 
and  quarrel  with  no  one.  The  Pathan  also  is  a fine  man,  but  turbulent 
and  passionate  ; reckless  in  moments  of  anger.” 

Here  are  the  two  fundamental  types  of  men.  They  have  bravery  in 
common  ; in  all  else  they  differ  as  the  ardent  Celt  from  the  sober 
Teuton.  Both  have  found  a foreign  master,  and  here,  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  their  native  homes  in  the  plain-lands  of  the  Manjha, 
the  highlands  of  Tirah,  they  fight  side  by  side  for  the  glory  of  the  empire, 
and  help  to  keep  its  peace.  Splendid  material — half-savage  at  the  core 

— here  they  have  be- 
come docile  instruments 
of  civilisation,  panthers 
treading  out  the  corn. 

The  Sikh  is  exclusive 
and  mingles  little  with 
the  people  of  the  soil. 
Only  a bad  five  per  cent 
marry  the  women  here 
and  are  outcasted  ac- 
cordingly. The  Moham- 
medans universally  take 
wives.  Many  are  settling 
down,  mainly  as  cattle 
owners.  Every  Sikh  of  the  garrison  at  Mindon  keeps  a cow,  and  the 
milk,  he  will  tell  you,  keeps  him  well.  The  instinct  of  the  pastoral 
Aryan  is  strong  in  the  man  from  the  Punjab.  Butter  and  milk,  these 
are  the  good  things  he  craves  after. 

“ In  time,  Presence,”  observes  the  trooper,  “ all  Burma  will  become 
like  the  Punjab.”  Absit  omen. 

At  Kyaukgyi  there  is  a rest-house  on  a hill-top,  overlooking  the  fields 
of  rice  and  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  hamlet.  A swift  red  stream 
flows  past  it,  animated  by  rain  that  fell  three  days  ago  in  the  distant 
mountains.  The  country  all  around  is  broken,  undulating,  richly 
wooded  ; an  amphitheatre  surrounded  by  hills.  It  is  a splendid  summer 
day.  Butterflies  twinkle  in  the  sunlight,  wind-waves  sweep  over  the 
young  rice-fields,  orioles  flash  golden  wings  as  they  speed  from  shade  to 
shade  ; and  the  blue  heaven  is  patterned  with  white  clouds  of  restless 
beauty.  The  full  tide  of  summer  is  here,  yet  the  air  is  cool  and  the  tropics 
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manifest  only  in  the  vivid  sunlight  and  the  rich  trappings  of  the 
world. 

It  is  true  also  that  all  the  eye  rests  upon  from  here  is  fever-haunted  ; 
tainted  with  a subtle  poison  that  enters  in  and  destroys  the  blood,  even 
as  one  is  exulting  in  its  beauty.  The  people  are  grateful  for  presents  of 
quinine. 

We  leave  Kyaukgyi  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  miles  of  travel 
bring  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Pani  river.  I am  making  a dash  for  Mindon, 
a matter  of  some  sixty  miles,  during  a break  in  the  rains.  There  are 
mountain  streams  to  be  crossed,  there  are  no  bridges.  Six  hours’  rain 
can  make  them  impassable,  and  three  weeks  can  pass  without  any  break 
in  the  barrier  of  waters.  So  I come  to  the  Pani  with  some  qualms. 

There  is  a monastery  in  a tamarind  grove  overlooking  the  river,  and 
monks  and  scholars  come  out  to  the  carved  railings  to  see  us  ride  by. 
The  Pani,  red  and  heavy  with  silt,  is  flowing  swiftly  on  its  way. 
Although  not  in  full 
flood  it  is  too  deep  to  be 
forded,  and  there  is  no 
passage  for  carts  which 
would  merely  be  swept 
away.  So  we  cross  over 
in  a small  flat-bottomed 
boat,  with  the  saddles, 
rifles  and  trappings, 
while  the  horses  are  led 
a little  way  higher  up 
the  river.  Man  and 
horse  plunge  in  and  are 
instantly  carried  off  their 
feet.  The  stream  bears  them  rapidly  down  till  they  succeed  in  land- 
ing on  the  farther  shore,  some  distance  from  where  they  started. 
Immediately  the  horses  are  ashore  they  fall  to  cropping  the  soft  grass, 
having  apparently  enjoyed  the  plunge  into  the  water. 

As  we  go  on  the  road  grows  worse,  and  so  grows  admiration  for  the 
little  beasts  that  carry  us.  They  plunge  bravely  through  the  heaviest 
slush,  often  to  their  knees  in  its  grip,  and  my  feet  dip  in  the  thick  liquor 
and  become  coated  with  it.  In  the  dark  they  pick  their  way  with  equal 
skill  and  resolution.  It  is  here  amidst  the  difficulties  of  his  own  country 
that  one  comes  to  love  and  appreciate  the  Burmese  pony.  Little 
more  than  twelve  hands  in  height,  he  will  carry  a strong  man  fifty  miles 
in  a day  ; put  into  a four-wheeled  cab,  he  will  dash  off  with  it  regardless 
of  its  burden  of  half  a dozen  occupants  ; turned  out  to  grass  after  a long 
day’s  march  he  will  cheerfully  find  himself  his  food  and  accept  with 
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lively  approval  the  handful  of  bamboo  leaves  you  may  give  him  ; of 
grooming  he  takes  little  ; and  for  sheer  pluck,  intelligence,  vivacity  and 
an  iron  mouth  he  is  hard  to  beat. 

Presently  we  come  upon  the  cart  containing  the  advance  baggage 
stuck  deep  in  the  mire  and  unable  to  proceed.  It  is  not  for  any  lack  of 
spirit  in  the  little  beasts  that  are  harnessed  to  it,  for  small  though  they 
are,  scarcely  bigger  than  big  dogs,  the  cattle  in  this  district  are  extremely 
well-bred,  very  handsome,  and  full  of  pluck  and  endurance.  One  of  the 
little  cattle  is  half  buried  in  the  slush,  and  his  legs  are  entirely  hidden. 
The  yoke  presses  heavily  upon  his  neck,  and  he  is  in  sore  straits.  The 
cart  is  slowly  unladen  of  all  its  burden,  the  driver  stands  up  and  calls  to 
his  cattle  by  name.  They  make  a splendid  frantic  effort,  go  down  on 
their  knees,  recover,  and  so  come  panting  out  of  the  slough  in  which  they 
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have  been  all  but  entombed.  Such  is  the  Burman  unmetalled  highway 
at  this  season  after  three  days  of  fine  weather. 

After  tea  partaken  of  under  the  shelter  of  a village  stockade  I set 
out  again,  leaving  the  cart  to  follow.  The  darkness  comes  very  swiftly 
after  the  sun  has  set.  Happily  the  moon  is  nearly  full. 


Ye-gyan-zin  lies  high  on  a ridge  of  hills,  the  water-shed  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Mahtoon  and  the  Pani,  and  to  Ye-gyan-zin  we  climb.  The 
road  is  bad  in  places,  running  into  and  along  the  beds  of  streams  ; but 
much  of  it  lies  through  waving  grasses  and  rich  forest,  bathed  in  the 
moonlight. 

From  the  rest-house  at  Ye-gyan-zin  one  gets  a glimpse  into  the  true 
life  of  these  wild  and  sparsely  inhabited  countries.  There  is  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  but  the  night  is  resonant  with  the  cheep  of 
crickets,  and  there  is  a wide  view  over  hilly  tracts  to  the  blue  outline  of 
the  Yoma  and  the  white  moonlit  clouds  beyond.  A pony  tethered  here 
was  carried  off  by  a tiger  a few  days  ago  ; a Chin  was  killed  in  the  early 
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dawn  as  he  went  out  to  his  fields.  Night  after  night  there  is  the  same 
stillness  ; the  pageantry  of  the  hours  unfolds  itself  ; dawn  and  noon  and 
evening  follow  incessant  in  each  other’s  footsteps  ; as  they  have  done 
all  through  the  incalculable  years.  Here  is  something  of  the  romance  of 
the  primeval  country  ; wide  spaces  are  visible  from  here  which  no  human 
being  has  yet  brought  under  dominion.  Nature,  romantic  and  terrible, 
confronts  one  ; and  the  civilised  man  sojourning  here  for  a night  feels 
himself  an  alien  of  the  moment,  standing  upon  the  brink  of  vast  and 
awful  arcana. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  dawn  I wake  to  find  all  the  mists  of  the  night 
gathered  in  like  a white  sea  in  the  valley  of  the  Mahtoon.  The  clear 
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blue  hills  rise  up  about  them  as  if  to  protect  them  in  their  secluded  home. 
The  full  moon,  gathering  splendour  from  the  growing  dawn,  hangs 
above  the  crest  of  the  western  hills.  The  first  waves  of  light  come  stream- 
ing over  the  world  as  we  start,  and  for  a long  while  we  ride  in  silence  in 
the  company  of  the  morning. 

Even  in  an  old  world,  in  the  midst  of  prosaic  and  commonplace 
surroundings  the  spirit  of  youth  is  seldom  absent  from  this  first  hour  of 
the  day  ; but  here  in  the  heart  of  a country  of  primeval  forests,  secret 
streams,  and  sunlit  glades,  in  a world  still  all  but  virgin  to  man,  it  thrills 
with  extraordinary  joy. 
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Even  the  stolid  Sikh  behind  me,  the  man  of  milk  and  butter,  is  moved 
by  it.  “ Lo  ! ” he  says,  thrusting  forth  his  hands,  “ lo  ! how  the  morning 
spreads  herself  abroad.” 

The  road,  like  the  old  Pilgrim-road  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  took 
along  the  North  Downs,  follows  the  spine  of  the  hill  ; and  such  roads 
in  a mountain  country  never  fail  to  attract  the  traveller  upon  them. 
This  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  winds  through  grass-lands 
bordered  by  dense  forest,  and  it  looks  as  though  a giant’s  plough  had 
passed  over  it,  making  this  single  furrow  over  the  mountains.  Every 
blade  of  the  tangled  myriads  is  sown  with  dewdrops.  Noble  vistas 
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unfold  on  either  hand  ; wide  hillsides  bathed  in  sunlight  ; patterned 
aisles  of  teak,  and  swooning  avenues  of  cane  ; and  last  of  all,  most  beauti- 
ful to  a human  eye,  the  silver  loops  of  the  Mahtoon  river,  in  the  far 
populous  valley  below. 

Leaving  the  crest  at  last,  the  road  plunges  into  pools  and  rivulets,  and 
gloomy  halls  of  forest  blind  to  the  sun,  and  so  comes  to  the  red  roofs 
and  palm-clusters  of  a Burmese  hamlet.  The  spires  of  Mindon  gleam 
across  the  river,  which  we  cross  in  a ferry-boat. 

It  is  the  river  that  accounts  here  for  the  presence  of  man.  Its  valley 
levels  yield  him  food,  its  waters  are  a link  for  him  with  the  outer  world. 
But  for  the  Mahtoon,  the  burden-bearer,  all  that  the  eye  looks  upon  now 
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from  the  hill-tops  of  Ye-gyan-zin,  finding  it  good  because  it  is  human, 
might  still  have  remained  a pathless  wilderness.  Upon  a day  in  the  misty 
past,  a man,  one  can  fancy,  stricken  with  a new  desire,  and  tired  of  the 
Great  River  along  which  his  progenitors  had  come,  took  the  turning  up 
the  mouth  of  the  Mahtoon  until  he  came  with  his  people  after  many 
vicissitudes  to  anchor  at  Mindon  under  the  shadow  of  the  western  hills. 
And  so  the  townlet  came  into  being.  But  Mindon  has  not  increased 
under  British  rule.  A Burmese  under-magistrate  presides  over  the  town- 
ship, and  a small  guard  of  military  police,  constantly  changed  because 
of  the  malaria,  protects  it  against  aggression  from  the  mountain  Chins. 
But  in  former  times  it  was  the  seat  of  government  of  a wun  or  Provincial 
Governor,  and  it  gave  to  King  Mindon  Min  his  territorial  title. 

It  is  a long  day’s  journey  by  boat  down-river  to  the  Irrawaddy.  The 
scenery  along  the  route  is  of  great  beauty.  Large  quantities  of  the 
produce  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mahtoon  are  sent  down  to  Kama 
upon  rafts  of  bamboo.  The  current  after  rain  is  very  swift,  and  where 
it  enters  the  Irrawaddy  there  is  a violent  impact,  fraught  with  grave 
danger  to  boats.  At  Natmauk,  where  a great  cliff  abuts  upon  its  waters, 
the  spirit  of  King  Mindon — the  good  king — is  believed  by  the  people 
to  have  taken  up  his  abode. 


CHAPTER  XV 
TO  MINBU 


A CROSS  the  river,  and  facing  Thayetmyo,  is  the  small  town  of 
/ % Allanmyo.  It  owes  its  name  to  Major  Grant  Allan,  who 

/ ^ demarcated  the  old  frontier  between  Upper  and  Lower 

-a-  -M.  Burma  in  1853.  Frontiers  have  a tendency  to  follow  the 

natural  features  of  the  land  ; but  this  one — it  has  ceased  now  to  be  of 
any  importance — runs  with  an  uncompromising  directness  across  Burma 
from  east  to  west.  And  the  tale  is  that  when  the  imperious  Dalhousie 
saw  no  prospect  of  getting  the  Court  of  Burma  to  recognise  the  British 
occupation  of  Pegu,  he  ruled  a line  across  the  map,  and  ordered  the 
frontier  to  be  delimited  accordingly.  White  pillars  half  buried  in 
jungle  still  survive  in  memory  of  his  fiat.  Allanmyo,  like  its  name,  is  a 
product  of  British  rule.  In  the  king’s  days  Meaday,  facing  it  on  the 
Thayetmyo  side  of  the  river,  was  the  centre  of  life.  “ At  noon,”  wrote 
Symes,  in  the  narrative  of  his  Embassy  to  Ava  in  1795—“  at  noon  we 
reached  Meaday,  the  personal  estate  of  the  Maywoon  of  Pegue,  who  is 
oftener  called  from  this  place  Meaday  Praw  or  Lord  of  Meaday,  than  by 
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the  viceroyal  titles.  Here  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Maywoon, 
we  proposed  staying  some  days.  During  our  stay  I made  short  excur- 
sions to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  found  little  variation  in  its 
appearance  ; it  was  very  beautiful,  though  but  half-cultivated,  and  I 
was  everywhere  treated  with  respect.” 

At  Sinbaung-we  there  is  a large  island  mentioned  both  by  Symes  and 
Yule.  A short  distance  above  it  is  Longyi-ua,  and  the  people  relate  that 
a king’s  boat  was  once  caught  in  the  whirlpool  near  this  island,  and  that 
it  had  to  be  pulled  ashore  by  the  villagers  with  a rope  made  of  their 
longyis  or  silken  kilts. 


THE  LAUNCH  AT  ANCHOR 


Just  before  coming  to  Sinbaung-we,  there  is  a cluster  of  white  pagodas 
on  the  west  bank,  and  a little  village  on  the  low  undulating  ground 
between  the  river  and  the  hills.  Opposite  this  village  there  is  a beautiful 
wooded  tributary,  which  comes  winding  its  way  from  the  remote  heart 
of  the  country.  Plantain  orchards  and  palmyra  groves  ; park-like  trees  ; 
armies  of  silver-headed  river-grass,  pink  when  ruffled  by  the  wind 
(sign  of  a falling  river)  ; dark  ruins  of  old  pagodas  ; wild  plum  hedges  ; 
banners  of  tagon-daings  ; the  gold  of  new  htis  on  white  pagodas  ; red- 
striped  cliffs  rising  sheer  from  the  water,  with  gaps  at  intervals,  showing 
in  perspective,  wooded  hollows  and  grassy  knolls  which  tempt  the  river 
traveller  to  step  ashore  and  make  a nearer  acquaintance — of  such  is  the 
world  compact  at  this  portion  of  the  river’s  course. 
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At  Mijaung-ye  (Crocodile  Water)  there  are  white  pagodas  and  red 
houses  in  a line,  and  a road  from  here  leads  over  the  rolling  uplands 
to  the  old  walled  city  of  Taung-dwin-gyi,  under  the  flanks  of  the  Pegu 
Yoma.  Sudden  squalls  overtake  us  at  this  season  of  mid-September  ; 
first  a purple  bank  coming  up  from  the  south,  then  a yellow  mist,  and 
the  driving  swish  of  rain.  The  river  turbulent  one  moment,  is  quiet 
again  the  next.  The  sun  shines  in  splendid  patches  on  the  green  hills, 
while  the  purple  storm  is  still  on  its  way. 

At  Malun,  an  eminence  crowned  with  white  stairs  and  pagodas, 
there  is  a cenotaph  in  memory  of  the  famous  Bandoola.  Here  in  its 
neighbourhood,  at  Minhla,  the  Burmese  army  made  its  only  attempt  to 
stay  the  final  British  advance  in  1885. 

The  fort  at  Minhla  stands  above  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  if  ever 
there  was  a frail  defence  for  a nation  to  rest  its  hopes  upon  it  is  this. 
Four-square  and  of  plastered  brick,  it  can  boast  neither  of  ditch  nor 
bastion,  nor  of  any  of  the  other  devices  that  help  a fortress  to  defend 
itself.  Its  walls  slope  inwards,  so  that  its  area  at  the  top  is  smaller  than 
at  its  base.  It  has  double  walls  with  earth  between,  and  low-arched 
gateways.  A series  of  vaulted  rooms  lines  the  inner  courtyard,  and  a 
double  flight  of  stairs  leads  up  north  and  south  to  the  level  of  the  ram- 
parts. If  ever  there  was  a rat-hole  it  is  this,  and  it  proved  true  to  its 
character  when  our  troops  carried  it  and  slew  the  defenders  cooped  up 
within.  “ The  Madras  scouts,”  I read  in  a narrative  of  the  war,  “ fell 
back  on  their  supports,  by  a movement  which  was  unfairly  attributed 
to  want  of  steadiness  ; the  European  officers  raced  for  the  stockades,  on 
the  further  side  of  which  they  saw  the  Victoria  Cross.  They  rushed  up 
the  high  and  narrow  ramp,  which  was  defended  by  a cannon.  The 
piece  was  fired  off  over  their  heads,  and  in  an  instant  they  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  men  entered  the  fort  and  shot  down  the  Burmese. 
Panic-stricken,  most  of  these  fell  on  their  knees  and  asked  for  mercy. 
The  woon  ran  out  at  the  further  gate  and  escaped.  Eighty  Burmese 
were  slain  in  the  fort,  and  several  officers  were  severely  wounded.” 

This  place,  once  a shambles,  is  now  become  a bazaar  crowded  with  the 
stalls  of  those  who  trade  in  beans  and  pumpkins.  It  holds  also  a few 
stalls  in  which  silk  and  cotton  goods  are  sold. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  river  there  is  another  and  a stronger  fort,  built 
upon  a lofty  cliff,  but  so  well  concealed  that  one  might  pass  up  and  down 
the  river  a hundred  times  without  suspecting  its  existence.  It  is 
approached  through  the  little  village  of  Gwe-Gyaung — in  at  one 
creeper-covered  gate  of  its  stockade  and  out  at  the  other — and  by  way  of 
a lane  bordered  by  hedges  of  kanakho  and  the  say-galon,  which  has  a 
blossom  of  pink  and  carmine  petals  with  speckled  interior  and  one  long 
streak  of  rich  yellow  down  its  back.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  fortress 
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is  under  ground.  It  was  constructed  by  the  Italian  engineers  of  the  king 
who  declared  it  to  be  impregnable,  but  it  made  no  resistance.  The  river 
below  it  makes  a great  bow  from  north  to  south,  and  lofty  hills  make  a 
chain  across  the  west.  Under  the  eastern  cliffs  the  river  runs  into  little 
wooded  coves  and  sheltered  bays,  which  are  like  a miniature  Riviera. 
Volcanic  Popa  looms  up  faintly  on  the  northern  horizon  ; an  extinct 
Vesuvius. 

The  Headman  of  Gwe-Gyaung,  an  old  gentleman  of  frank  and 
perfect  manners,  discourses  on  the  war.  “ When  the  English  were  as 
far  away  as  that  little  boat,”  he  says,  pointing  to  a canoe  on  the  water 
half  a mile  away,  “ the  shot  from  our  guns  fell  short  of  their  steamers, 
but  their  shot  when  they  fired  lodged  upon  yon  distant  hillock,”  pointing 
to  a spot  some  two  miles  inland.  “ What,  thakin , could  the  Burmese 
do  in  the  circumstances  ? Ka-maw-hta  the  Italian,  meant  to  fight  the 
English  Min,  but  U-Gaung  the  Kinwun  Mingyi,  sent  word  to  the 
soldiers  not  to  fight,  because  the  two  princes,  the  Nyaung-Oke  and  the 
Nyaung-Yan,  who  were  with  the  British  Government,  were  coming 
up  and  we  were  to  have  one  of  them  for  king.  As  to  Minhla,  they 
fought  there  because  the  Bo  Cha  was  there,  a brave  man  in  command  ; 
a brave  man,  your  honour.” 

Below  the  fort  by  the  side  of  the  pathway  there  is  a war-house  sacred 
to  Thagya-Thamee,  a little  lady  like  a doll  who  lives  within.  The  house 
is  like  a dovecot,  and  a shed  is  built  over  it  to  give  protection  from  the 
weather.  She  is  a benevolent  creature,  and  people  come  here  to  worship 
because,  as  the  Headman  observes,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  generations 
to  do  so.  Orchards  of  mangoes,  limes,  and  custard-apples  surround  the 
village,  and  a few  small  boats  are  tethered  by  the  river’s  edge.  The 
receding  waters  leave  rich  meadows  under  the  cliffs,  and  upon  these  and 
on  the  grassy  slopes  under  the  fort  the  red  cattle  find  ample  pasturage. 
It  is  a serene  and  beautiful  spot,  not  meant  for  war. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  RIVER  IN  ACTION 

IN  its  flood  season  the  river  is  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion. 
The  current  above  Minhla  runs  with  great  violence,  and  when 
the  river  is  up,  the  traveller  in  a country  boat  or  a small  launch  is 
like  to  have  strange  experiences. 

After  leaving  Minhla  in  a small  launch  I came  to  anchor  one  night 
under  the  village  of  Myingun.  Overhead  a few  pale  stars  were  faintly 
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visible  ; a wind  on  the  lee  shore  made  a lapping  like  that  of  the  sea  ; 
the  dark  river  swirled  by,  laden  with  driftwood  brought  by  the  heavy 
rain  ; and  the  passing  derelicts  ground  against  the  sides  of  the  launch 
with  sinister  music.  All  night  long  the  river  swept  down  with  its  derelicts, 
its  level  rising  with  each  hour  ; and  every  time  I looked  out  into  the  dark 
I could  see  them  coming  like  raiders  of  the  night.  At  last  there  came  a 
ship  from  the  vastness  upon  us.  A lascar  in  a startled  voice  cried  out  : 

“ Allah  ! A ship  goes  by.  Whose  can  it  be  ? ” 

The  Serang  sleepily  murmured  : “ No  ship,  but  a tree  let  loose.” 

“ Tree  ? ” said  the  other,  awe  in  his  voice  ; “ look  at  it.” 

We  crowded  under  the  white  awnings  to  see  a great  hnau  floating 
swiftly  down,  shadowy,  unhelmed,  no  lights  upon  her,  a ship  of  the  dead. 
We  were  still  wondering  when  a great  crash  shook  the  air.  The  pity  of 
it  came  upon  us,  for  a great  hnau  with  her  rich  carved  stern,  her  vast 
rigging  and  shapely  bows,  makes  a noble  spectacle  upon  the  water.  She 
passed  within  a fathom’s  sweep  and  must  have  rammed  us,  had  we  not 
anchored  for  the  night  in  the  shelter  of  a rocky  ledge,  protruding  a few 
feet  into  the  river.  We  crept  a foot  nearer  in  to  the  bank  and  put  a 
fresh  rope  out.  The  anchor  offered  no  security,  and  had  we  held  by  it 
the  current  must  have  lifted  it  and  swept  us  away.  So  it  lay  with  a slack 
chain  at  the  bottom,  where  it  collected  large  quantities  of  drift  during 
the  night. 

All  through  the  night  the  rain  fell  and  the  river  rose,  and  the  dawn 
broke  grey  and  wet.  Hills  in  the  mist,  seemed  scarcely  real,  and  within 
the  full  sweep  of  the  eye  all  was  grey  and  boundless  flood  ; every  boat 
and  figure  on  its  surface  stood  out  black  against  the  grey,  like  a paper 
silhouette. 

We  had  some  trouble  in  getting  away,  for  both  screw  and  anchor  were 
encumbered  with  the  debris  of  the  flood,  and  the  instant  we  let  go,  the 
current  began  to  sweep  the  launch  down.  For  a few  exciting  moments 
full  steam  ahead  made  no  progress.  She  was  slowly  but  certainly  drifting 
down  to  the  rocky  headland  on  which  the  hnau  had  broken.  It  was  a 
struggle  between  steam  and  tide,  and  the  betting  was  in  favour  of  the 
tide.  Happily  the  launch  at  last  made  way,  slowly  she  mastered  the 
current  and  steamed  out  of  danger  into  mid-stream.  It  was  a singular 
spectacle  that  now  met  my  eyes  ; for  that  same  river,  which  can  at  will 
simulate  an  immortal  calm,  or  break  into  passionate  wrath  ; which  can 
look  like  a molten  sea  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  noon,  or  become  like 
some  rapturous  instrument  upon  which,  after  the  sun  has  set,  every 
emotion  of  colour  throbs  ; can  in  the  grey  dawn  of  such  a morning 
veil  itself  in  inscrutable  mystery.  Every  feature  of  it  takes  on  a new 
and  strange  complexion.  In  the  vague  light,  distant  islands  and  pro- 
montories become  transfigured.  Trees  loom  up  above  the  belt  of  waters 
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as  though  they  had  no  roots.  The  flat  sands  disappear,  and  headlands 
shoot  out  into  the  air,  ’twixt  sky  and  water.  Sailing-boats,  fickle  as  any 
mob,  sweep  down  with  their  banner  sails  in  the  van  of  the  northern 
winds.  Seen  against  the  pale  sky  of  the  morning  their  outlines  make 
startling  patterns,  as  of  some  mystic  procession  trailing  away  to  a mute 
and  shadowy  world.  In  such  company  one  comes  in  mid-September  to 
Minbu. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
MUD  VOLCANOES 

MINBU  is  notable  for  its  mud  volcanoes.  They  own  a small 
territory  between  the  Sabwetchaung  and  the  metalled  road 
behind  Minbu,  and  for  the  most  part  they  adhere  to  these 
limits.  But  they  have  been  known  after  heavy  rain,  which 
excites  them,  to  flow  in  a great  sluggish  deluge  over  the  road,  and  a 
portion  of  their  overflow  streams  into  the  Sabwetchaung.  They  consist 
of  one  lofty  central  cone,  rugged  and  broken  in  outline  ; several,  either 
closed  or  on  the  point  of  becoming  so  ; and  two  open  baths  of  liquid 
mud.  A light  is  said  to  ignite  the  gases  that  escape  and  the  oil  that  may 
be  skimmed  from  their  pools.  There  are  in  addition  many  miniatures 
of  these  three  types. 

The  volcano  begins  as  a little  bubble  of  liquid  mud,  and  gradually 
builds  for  itself  a cone,  on  the  completion  of  which  its  existence  appears 
to  terminate.  In  the  case  of  the  large  central  member  of  the  group, 
however,  the  uprising  fluid  has  burst  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the 
crater,  reproducing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  features  of  a true  volcano. 
There  is  about  them  all  a mean  and  clammy  character,  which  makes 
the  resemblance  bizarre , as  though  they  were  of  kin,  but  the  product 
of  another  and  an  inferior  world.  The  stuff  they  exude  is  slate-coloured, 
cold,  and  malodorous.  When  it  dries,  it  turns  a yellow-brown,  and  the 
mud-volcano  in  decay  is  more  like  an  ant-heap  than  any  other  thing  on 
earth.  If  you  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  central  peak  you  will  find  a 
circular  pool  of  this  ill-looking  mixture,  contained  within  jagged  walls 
which  are  broken  through  at  one  point.  This  pool  is  for  an  instant  still. 
It  then  quickens  with  a sudden  impulse,  and  the  whole  mass  shivers  as 
though  some  life  engulfed  in  it  were  seeking  for  a means  of  escape.  An 
instant  later  a dome  of  grey  matter  is  created  from  the  surface.  There 
is  an  upward  push  and  a rupture.  Air  escapes,  and  the  upheaved  liquid 
flops  back  in  a large  circle.  This  process  is  repeated  in  various  forms, 
sometimes  as  a small  quick  upheaval  in  a double  circle,  which  makes  a 
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soft  squelch,  without  ever  getting  to  the  point  of  rupture,  as  though  the 
motive  power  within  were  exhausted  ; at  others  in  a great  dome  which 
flings  up  the  grey  matter  into  the  air  with  a violent  effort,  and  sends  a 
large  overspill  into  the  trough  which  lies  in  the  gap  of  the  crater. 

This  trough  widens  as  it  follows  the  downward  slope,  from  a few 
inches  to  several  feet,  and  it  is  curiously  fascinating  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  sluggish  stream,  slimy  and  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  till  it  ceases 
to  move,  cr  is  lost  in  one  of  the  deep  gullies  that  bear  away  to  the  river. 
The  tendency  of  this  stream  is  to  raise  its  bed  until  it  is  several  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  soil.  After  some  time  the  crater  breaks 
at  some  other  point  in  its  circumference  and  the  original  stream,  no 
longer  reinforced,  quickly  dries  and  cracks  in  the  sun,  making  a series  of 
transverse  lines,  like  those  of  a ladder,  down  its  length.  A number  of 
these  defunct  streams  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  volcano,  dividing  them 
into  a pattern  of  tortuous  ribbons.  An  unbroken  volcano  is  not  less 
interesting.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  elongated  and  rounded  cone,  and  a 
small  stream  ejected  from  an  orifice  at  its  top  spreads  a fresh  glaze  from 
moment  to  moment  on  its  surface. 

The  depth  of  these  pools  is  greater  than  at  first  sight  seems  probable. 
Into  one  of  them — a little  bubbling  circle  less  than  four  inches  in 
diameter — a long  thick  sapling  will  find  its  way  to  a depth  of  six  feet. 
The  principal  crater  probably  has  a depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  it  provides 
a very  dingy  and  terrible  oubliette  into  which  to  fall.  Stories  are  current 
of  people  who  have  fallen  in  from  losing  their  balance.  One  realises 
for  the  first  time,  with  something  of  a shock,  that  a small  pool  scarcely 
bigger  on  its  surface  than  a watch  is  deep  enough  to  hold  a man,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  danger  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
pools  of  the  outer  husk  tumbling  in  under  pressure  ; but  no  accidents 
appear  to  have  been  ever  due  to  this  cause.  Sightseers  constantly  climb 
to  the  very  lips  of  the  craters,  and  herds  of  cattle  drift  across  the  vol- 
canoes, wandering  over  their  slopes,  without  suffering  any  greater  harm 
than  a sudden  immersion  up  to  their  knees  in  one  of  the  moving  streams 
of  grey  matter. 

The  people  of  the  country-side  attach  a mysterious  character  to  the 
volcanoes.  A fabulous  snake  is  said  to  be  imprisoned  within,  and  a 
house  has  been  built  in  the  vicinity  for  the  tutelary  nat.  Nervous  people 
do  not  willingly  pass  by  his  territories  at  night.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  a disagreeable  character.  No  more  secret  grave  for  a 
murdered  man  could  well  be  found.  No  blade  of  grass  grows  anywhere 
within  their  sinister  neighbourhood.  All  power  of  reproducing  life 
seems  to  have  been  crushed  out  of  this  grey  clay,  and  even  at  the  height 
of  the  tropical  year,  when  life  strains  upwards  from  the  soil  and  all  things 
that  come  within  the  compass  of  the  eye  are  clothed  in  verdure,  it  spreads, 
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devoid  of  every  symptom  of  life,  broken  and  furrowed  only  by  the  rain, 
like  a cold  blister  on  the  smiling  face  of  the  world.  The  volcanoes  owe 
their  existence,  it  seems,  to  petroleum  springs  below  the  surface. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
TO  YENAN-GYAUNG 

ON  the  way  to  Yenan-Gyaung  the  river  races  and  swirls  under 
the  high  cliffs  so  furiously  that  often  a launch  at  her  greatest 
speed  can  make  no  progress.  The  cliffs  are  of  a worn  and 
romantic  beauty,  the  home  of  sand-martins  which  fly  and 
circle  unceasingly  in  the  light  ; of  secret  orioles  ; of  a gracious  and 
tender-hued  acacia  ; of  pink  and  crimson  convolvuli,  which  trail  like 
a rich  carpet  from  the  window  of  a rejoicing  citizen  ; and  of  groups 
of  trees  with  twisted  white  trunks  and  wind-driven  foliage,  like  Roman 
pines,  where  they  cluster  on  the  cliff-tops.  There  is  no  note  of  the 
tropics  in  this  scene.  The  full  bounty  of  the  season  does  no  more 
than  to  keep  it  green  ; and  in  the  dry  weather  all  is  parched  and  arid 
as  the  desert. 

I come  upon  the  village  of  Gya,  built  upon  the  green  slope  of  a hill, 
a smiling  interlude  in  the  great  procession  of  the  cliffs.  It  overlooks  a 
sheltered  cove,  which  is  made  by  the  arrival  here  of  a freshet  ; a brawling 
and  turbulent  creature  for  brief  moments  of  its  life,  but  commonly 
moribund  or  dry.  Like  all  of  its  kind,  it  has  marked  out  for  itself  a 
territory  far  greater  than  it  can  fill. 

The  cliffs  of  soft  sandy  formation  show  in  an  interesting  manner  how 
the  action  of  rain  supplements  that  of  the  great  river  in  widening  its 
borders.  The  action  of  miniature  falls  is  here  well  marked,  the  cliff 
sides  being  cut  into  pinnacles  which  look  like  stalactites.  The  whole 
surface  is  scoured  with  the  prints  of  water.  In  places  the  cliffs  look  as 
if  they  had  been  sliced  with  a razor,  in  others  as  if  the  whole  front  of 
them  had  been  brutally  torn  away,  as  a bear  tears  away  the  flesh  from  a 
man’s  face,  exposing  the  grinning  bones.  One  talks  of  human  interest, 
but  the  war  of  nature  is  of  terrible  fascination  when  the  eye  has  once 
learnt  to  look  for  it. 

This  is  the  order  of  the  landscape  here  where  it  overlooks  the  swirling 
river — cliff,  watercourse,  cliff,  watercourse,  cliff,  large  watercourse,  a 
village  ; and  so  again.  It  is  only  where  the  large  streams  come  down  that 
there  is  space  for  a settlement.  There  are  no  villages  in  Burma  more 
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charmingly  placed  than  these  that  lie  transverse  to  the  river,  between 
Minbu  and  Yenan-Gyaung.  And  many  of  the  patches  of  swelling 
down  and  trees  in  cluster  on  the  eastern  bank  are  English  in  their 
suggestion.  One  might  suppose  as  one  goes  by  that  some  skilled  gardener 
had  been  at  work  here,  preparing  a park  for  an  English  gentleman.  I 
speak  of  them  at  this  season  after  the  monsoon  rains. 

Yenan-Gyaung  as  I approach  it  is  like  every  other  village  here  in  its 
natural  site,  but  on  a greater  scale  ; and  distinguished,  since  it  is  a town, 
by  white  and  gold  pinnacles  of  pagodas  and  dark  monastery  spires  ; and 


CLIFFS 

by  serried  lines  of  long-boats  and  white  flats  under  the  cliffs,  where  the 
oil  steamers  call.  The  river  is  mightily  spread  out  here,  and  looks  at 
sunset  like  a purple  sea. 

EARTH-OIL 

Yenan-Gyaung,  “ the  river  of  stinking  water,”  seems  to  have  lost  its 
odour.  None  at  any  rate  assails  me  when  we  anchor  for  the  night  in 
the  company  of  a number  of  Burmese  peingaws,  under  the  village.  The 
last  sound  I hear  is  that  of  an  old  man’s  voice,  chanting  from  a religious 
work,  inculcating  the  practice  of  many  virtues.  In  the  early  morning  I 
ride  on  to  the  oil-fields.  The  road  after  crossing  the  dry  sandy  bed  of  the 
creek,  pitted  with  water-holes  dug  by  the  people,  climbs  up  to  a plateau 
along  which  it  winds  for  a couple  of  miles.  The  soil  is  meagre  and 
barren,  though  at  the  right  season  happily  clothed  with  green  grasses  and 
small  acacias.  A wide  expanse  of  rolling  country,  scarred  and  broken 
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up  by  deep  ravines,  spreads  away  on  every  hand,  save  on  the  west,  where 
the  Irrawaddy  lies  in  a long  silver  trough  bounded  by  wide  plains  and 
distant  mountains.  It  is  a country  that  in  the  midsummer  heats,  before 
the  rain  has  fallen,  is  wholly  devoid  of  beauty. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape,  as  I approach  the  wells, 
are  the  lofty  spider-like  derricks  which  crown  the  knolls  and  make 
strange  patterns  against  the  sky  as  if  they  were  the  skeletons  of  some 
extinct  settlement.  Under  these,  and  scarcely  visible  above  the  soil, 
are  the  primitive  works  of  the  Burmans.  Each  well  is  marked  by  a 
splash  of  dark  stained  earth  made  by  the  refuse  and  wastage  of  the  oil. 
These,  and  the  patches  of  the  purple  croton,  give  the  hill-slopes  a 
singular  blistered  look,  that  is  in  harmony  with  their  arid  character. 
Red  drums  of  oil  like  gas  tanks,  clusters  of  thatched  huts  in  which  the 
work-people  live,  the  wider  roofs  of  the  European  houses,  the  dark 
tapering  spires  of  a monastery,  and  the  cupola  of  a white  pagoda  complete 
the  picture.  In  the  fenced  yard  of  the  superintendent  there  is  a flower 
garden,  gorgeous  with  scarlet  and  yellow  canna  and  purple  convolvuli  ; 
the  only  patch  of  lively  colour  on  the  brown  slopes. 

The  superintendent,  an  American,  with  clear  blue  eyes,  a soft  lazy 
drawl,  and  a loud,  frank,  explosive  laugh,  shows  me  round. 

“ Wal,”  he  says,  “ thar  ain’t  much  to  see  around  here  ; but  I guess 
you’re  welcome  to  see  what  thar  is.” 

We  begin  at  the  forge,  where  a motor  pants  in  a side  room,  and 
blacksmiths  are  at  work  on  bars  of  red-hot  iron  ; and  from  here  pass  on 
to  a derrick  where  another  American,  in  a large  mushroom  hat  that  helps 
to  keep  off  the  oil-drippings,  is  at  work  on  the  boring  of  a well. 

The  boring  implement  is  a gigantic  crow-bar,  which  bores  its  way 
down  by  force  of  its  own  weight  as  it  falls.  A steel  cylinder  with  a simple 
valve  scoops  into  itself  the  slush  and  clay  in  the  tube  made  by  the 
drill  and  disgorges  these  outside  the  well.  A big  windlass  wound  with 
rope  works  the  drill,  lifting  it  up  and  letting  it  fall,  and  it  is  itself  worked 
by  an  engine  in  a neighbouring  shed.  The  oil  spouts  up  from  time  to 
time  in  a jet  which  reaches  high  above  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and 
covers  the  derrick  with  an  evil-smelling  filthy  coat,  which  drips  long  after 
the  jet  has  ceased,  turning  all  the  surrounding  area  into  a puddle  of 
mud  and  oil.  In  this  environment  the  coolies  work,  and  the  overseer 
stands,  an  elfish  man,  covered  with  dripping  oil.  The  coolies  wear 
small  basket  hats,  and  little  besides. 

This  process  continues  till  the  full  depth  of  the  well,  some  seventeen 
hundred  feet,  is  reached. 

The  oil  is  pumped  out  by  steam  engines,  or  it  comes  up  of  itself 
driven  by  the  pressure  of  gas  below.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  stop- 
cock at  the  well’s  mouth  is  turned  on,  the  gas  rushes  out  with  a roaring, 
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grinding  sound  and  is  quickly  followed  by  a stream  of  yellow  brown  oil, 
which  foams  out  of  the  pipe  into  an  iron  tank,  where  it  lies  covered  with 
iridescent  bubbles  and  gradually  thickens  as  it  cools.  Part  of  it  is 
burnt  as  fuel  in  the  engines,  where  it  makes  a raging  flame  like  a sword 
of  fire. 

The  Burmese  system  is  yet  simpler.  A well  is  dug  to  a depth  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  feet,  and  lined  with  wood  to  keep  the  sides  from 
falling  in.  Looking  down  into  its  deeps,  I can  see  the  oil  glinting  at  the 
bottom,  and  quivering  with  the  secret  action  of  the  springs  ; overhead, 
at  a height  of  four  or  five  feet,  a tree  trunk  to  which  pulleys  are  attached 


THE  BURMESE  SYSTEM 


is  placed  horizontally  on  supports.  A rope  is  passed  over  the  pulleys 
and  hauled  by  girls  and  men,  down  a long  slope,  till  the  bucket  of  oil 
reaches  the  surface.  Human  labour  from  start  to  finish.  The  contents 
of  each  bucket  are  poured  into  large  Ali  Baba  jars,  which  lie  half- 
embedded  in  the  dark  slush  at  the  well’s  mouth.  These  girls  get  four- 
pence  a day  for  their  toil,  and  they  prefer  the  hard  labour  of  it  to  more 
lucrative  employment,  “ because  they  can  flirt  here  all  day  long.” 
“ Only  girls  in  search  of  husbands  go  to  Yenan-Gyaung,”  is  the  envious 
comment  of  the  women  along  the  river,  to  whom  such  opportunities 
are  denied. 

The  Burmese  process  is  literally  the  same  to-day  as  it  has  been  for 
generations,  with  one  single  exception.  They  have  found  an  air-pump 
and  a diver’s  helmet  useful  for  the  digger,  and  these  may  be  seen  here 
and  there  in  use. 

The  diggers  are  better  paid  than  any  one  else  in  Yenan-Gyaung. 
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They  get  one  rupee  (is.  4c!.)  a day  for  their  toil,  and  would  prosper 
accordingly  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  work  when  they  had  some 
earnings  in  hand.  Diggers  are  no  longer  brought  up  in  articulo  mortis , 
their  tongues  lolling  out  of  their  mouths  ; but  their  calling  still  claims 
an  occasional  victim.  Only  the  other  day  a digger  on  his  way  up  from 
the  pit  lost  his  hold  of  the  rope  and  was  killed  ; and  the  party  of  rope- 
pullers  found  themselves  on  their  backs  on  the  towing  path.  The 
Burmese  well  is  by  preference  always  on  a slope,  where  a good  towing 
path  can  be  found,  leading  away  at  times  down  to  the  very  bed  of  the 
ravine.  One  can  measure  the  depth  of  a well  from  the  length  of  the 
towing  path,  for  they  are  exactly  equal.  From  the  heaving  centre  of 
the  wire  suspension  bridge  which  spans  the  biggest  of  the  ravines, 
there  is  a curious  view  of  these  wells,  on  little  ledges  protruding  from  the 
slopes,  each  with  its  dark  circle  of  oily  refuse  and  its  winding  path  beaten 
white  by  the  feet  of  the  towers. 

But  it  is  at  the  receiving  station,  where  the  Burmese  output  of  oil  is 
measured  and  taken  over  by  the  company’s  agents,  that  the  bizarre 
character  of  Yenan-Gyaung  becomes  intense.  The  inner  space,  where 
these  operations  are  gone  through,  is  surrounded  by  a wide  circle  of 
black  greasy  pitch,  an  amalgam  of  oil  and  mud,  stamped  with  the  foot- 
prints and  the  hoof-marks  of  men  and  cattle,  and  crowded  with  carts 
full  of  glistening  jars  of  oil.  Beside  them  are  the  great  Ali  Baba-like 
vats,  agape  and  half-buried  in  the  mire.  The  suggestion  is  one  of  an 
infernal  kraal. 

Making  my  way  through  this  outer  barrier,  whose  oily  filth  is  far  from 
inviting,  I find  myself  within  the  inner  circle,  set  round  with  lofty  sheds 
which  face  inwards,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  platforms 
of  the  sheds  are  crowded  with  the  strenuous  naked  figures  of  men  em- 
ployed in  pouring  oil  from  jars  into  iron  reservoirs.  The  oil  pours  in  a 
green  glutinous  stream  ; the  sun  glints  on  the  polished  muscles  of  the 
toilers  ; above  in  long  rows  on  the  topmost  tiers  sit  the  Indian  supervisors 
2nd  tally-clerks,  in  white  robes,  silent  and  taciturn.  The  stairs  of  the 
platforms  are  slippery  with  oil,  and  all  the  arena  is  alive  with  the  moving 
figures  of  the  oil-bearers,  hastening  up  with  their  quota.  They  look  like 
demons  from  some  under-world,  rather  than  human  beings  ; they  look 
least  of  all  like  the  happy  people  of  the  soil  who  elsewhere  go  to  and  fro 
in  silken  skirts  to  worship  at  some  golden  pagoda,  lifted  high  above  a 
world  of  beauty.  Some  strange  metamorphosis  has  overtaken  them  here. 
And  as  I look  I am  reminded  of  the  pictures  that  would-be  prophets 
draw  of  the  Industrial  Future. 

For  there  are  the  debased  workers,  inhuman  in  appearance  ; super- 
visors over  them  of  another  race,  silent  but  ready  to  intervene  should 
a scuffle  or  riot  take  place  among  them  ; and  over  all  the  shadow  of 
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a Colossus,  into  whose  maw  the  toil  of  the  under-workers  runs.  They 
arc  made  to  sell  here  to  the  company  all  they  produce,  at  the  rate  of 
2 rupees  8 annas  a hundred  viss,  and  the  company’s  selling  price  is  6 
rupees  for  the  same  quantity.  Capital  and  cool  intellect  have  been  busy 
these  years  amongst  the  ancient  owners  of  the  wells  ; judicious  loans 
have  swept  nearly  all  of  them  into  the  Capitalists’  grip,  and  the  Twin-sa, 
the  hereditary  “ Well-Eater,”  trembles  under  his  little  finger,  because 
he  knows  that  his  mortgages  are  overdue  and  foreclosure  must  crush 
him.  He  is  glad  enough  to  get  the  company’s  price  for  his  oil. 

“ Wal,”  comes  a lazy  humorous  voice,  “ seems  to  me  you  have  seen 
pretty  near  all  thar  is  to  see  here  in  this  God-forsaken  place.  Come 
away  home  now  and  have  a drink.  I guess  there  is  some  champagne 
going  still  of  the  stuff  the  old  man  sent  along  to  drink  success  to  our  new 
four-hundred-bar’l  well.” 

THE  LEGEND  OF  YENAN-GYAUNG 

“ Once  upon  a time,”  according  to  the  story-teller,  “ the  stinking 
water  of  Yenan-Gyaung  was  sweet,  and  of  such  fragrant  odour  that 
all  the  world  voyaged  there  to  take  away  a little  of  it.  For  centuries 
the  people  came  and  went,  the  waters  retained  their  magic  property, 
and  Kyaukka-Myo,  as  the  old  city  was  called,  prospered  by  the  influx 
of  the  strangers.  Till  one  day,  there  came  up  the  river  a great  king  in  a 
golden  raft,  with  his  queens  and  his  courtiers  and  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men.  And  when  they  got  near  the  city,  seven  of  the  queens, 
very  weary  of  their  golden  raft,  asked  the  king’s  leave  to  step  on  shore 
and  take  a stroll.  The  king  consented,  but  said  that  they  must  be  sure 
not  to  stay  away  very  long.  And  no  doubt  they  would  have  returned 
in  good  time  had  they  not  come  upon  the  pool  of  fragrant  water  for 
which  Kyaukka-Myo  was  famous. 

“ But  its  odour  stole  upon  their  senses  and  they  forgot  all  about  their 
promise  to  the  king.  When  the  night  came  and  the  king  found  they  had 
not  yet  returned,  he  set  out  in  search  of  them,  and  when  towards  the 
morning  he  found  them  by  the  scented  waters  of  Yenathasi,  he  fell  into 
a great  passion  and  commanded  them  instantly  to  be  killed.  After  a 
time  the  king’s  anger  passed  away,  and  then  he  blamed  the  Yenathasi 
for  prompting  him  to  commit  this  crime.  He  therefore  resolved  that 
the  water  should  be  sweet-scented  no  more,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  mirac- 
ulous powers  which  he  possessed,  changed  the  perfume  to  the  stench  of 
earth-oil.  From  that  day  forth  the  place  has  been  known  as  Ye-nan- 
kyaung — the  river  of  stinking  water.” 

This  legend,  with  variations,  is  played  to  audiences  at  Yenan-Gyaung 
by  the  amateur  players  of  the  town.  It  has  a practical  moral  in  the  testi- 
mony it  bears  to  the  oil-rights  of  the  local  families  which  as  the  play  runs? 
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had  to  be  defined  by  the  great  king  before  his  golden  raft  could  be 
induced  to  resume  its  journey.  These  rights,  now  fading  away  under 
the  pressure  of  modern  causes,  present  a somewhat  curious  illustration 
of  the  tendency  common  in  all  lands  and  amongst  all  people  to  keep 
wealth  “ in  the  family.” 


THE  CLIFFS 

At  Yenan-Gyaung  one  may  make  a nearer  acquaintance  with  those 
cliffs  which  are  so  striking  a feature  of  the  river  in  the  dry  region. 
Wholly  distinct  as  they  are  from  the  mountains,  which  by  their  fellow- 
ship with  the  Irrawaddy  give  it  much  of  its  romantic  character,  they  are 
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not  lacking  in  beauty  of  their  own  ; and  indeed  they  offer  a welcome 
relief  from  the  tropical  exuberance  which  so  perpetually  assails  the  eye 
throughout  other  portions  of  the  river’s  course.  They  are  austere  and 
beautiful  in  their  idiosyncrasy,  and  they  add  much  to  the  variety  of 
Burma. 

There  is  a pathway  that  winds  up  to  them  on  the  south  of  Yenan- 
Gyaung,  which  is  like  a pathway  over  sea-cliffs  in  England,  and  along  this 
pathway  there  are  many  vantage  points,  which  tempt  one  to  stay  and 
look  upon  all  the  world  that  spreads  away  below  them,  from  Yenan- 
Gyaung,  on  the  river  where  the  boats  lie,  to  the  last  derrick  on  the  hills. 
The  river  runs  some  way  into  the  dry  bed  of  the  Yenan-Gyaung,  making 
a sheltered  harbour  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  settlement.  In  the 
hollows  there  are  brown  thatched  houses,  dark  tamarinds,  and  slender 
palms.  A large  house  with  white  gables  and  a big  vermilion  drum  of  iron 
that  is  full  of  oil,  proclaim  the  presence  of  the  white  man.  Every  little 
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knoll  and  every  commanding  eminence  has  its  pagoda,  white  or  gold,  or 
weather-beaten  grey.  Several  of  these  rise  up  in  their  new  grace  from  the 
red  crumbling  ruins  of  much  older  buildings.  For  a full  mile  under 
the  cliffs,  the  peingaws  and  laungz,ats  lie  waiting  for  their  burden  of  oil. 
The  native  sounds,  the  clang  of  the  monastery  bells,  the  laughter  of 
women  bathing  by  the  river,  the  shrill  voices  of  lads  at  school,  calling 
'.heir  Kah-gyi-Kha-gwe,  the  incessant  crooning  of  doves,  have  here  a bass 
accompaniment  like  the  beating  of  a loud  fretful  heart  that  would  bid 
them  all  be  still.  This  is  the  new  power  at  work,  the  voice  of  the  engine 
which,  from  dawn  to  dark,  labours  and  toils  in  the  service  of  its  masters. 
Up  here  on  the  downland  the  grass  is  tender  and  green,  and  diversified 
with  dew  diamonds  and  a world  of  minute  beauty.  The  morning  air 
blows  cool  and  fresh,  and  in  early  September  in  the  shadow  of  a white 
pagoda,  or  the  shelter  of  a carved  piasath,  one  attains  here  an  exquisite 
climate.  A summer  morning  on  a cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  when  balmy 
breezes  are  afoot,  has  no  greater  power  to  lull  or  to  charm  the  spirit. 

And  if  morning  on  the  cliff-tops  has  her  secret  of  fresh  delights, 
evening  comes  with  revelations  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  picture  she 
paints  is  so  tender  and  so  majestic,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  overstate 
its  charm.  First  there  are  the  great  cliffs  with  white  faces  overlooking 
the  river.  Beyond  them  there  spread  the  waters,  over  spaces  so  vast 
that  the  eye  cannot  compass  them.  The  river  embraces  in  its  folds  a 
succession  of  islands,  so  numerous  and  varied  that  all  sense  of  a single 
stream  is  lost.  They  are  covered  with  meadows  of  silver-pink  kaing,  in 
the  midst  of  which  lie  purple  lakes  and  rosy  pathways  of  waters  ; but 
where  the  islands  cease,  the  river  spreads  in  a single  expanse  from  the  foot 
of  the  white  cliffs  to  the  low  misty  western  shore.  The  opal  gleams  of 
the  sunset,  breaking  through  grey  cloud  masses,  fall  in  long  reflections 
on  its  surface.  To  the  eye  ranging  swiftly  over  it,  the  wide  world  of 
waters  seems  motionless — a mystic  sea  of  infinite  depth.  A water-fowl 
skims  its  surface,  bird  and  shadow,  and  the  air  is  so  clear,  the  waters  are 
so  mirror-like,  the  environment  so  still  and  lone,  that  for  a long  while  its 
wings  flapping  lazily  over  the  water  convey  the  only  hint  of  motion 
in  a spectacle  of  arrested  beauty.  In  the  far  west  the  gleam  of  fires 
and  the  smoke  ascending  from  villages  and  hamlets  greet  the  eye  with 
the  wistful  suggestion  inseparable  from  signs  of  human  life,  in  a world 
of  infinite  and  inanimate  ca’m. 

THITTA-BWE 

Over  the  cliffs  it  is  a Sabbath-day’s  journey  to  Thitta-bwe.  Two 
miles  of  cliff  divide  it  from  the  derricks  and  engines  of  Yenan-Gyaung, 
giving  it  seclusion  and  peace  ; and  a little  bay  runs  up  from  the  lordly 
Irrawaddy  to  help  to  make  it  beautiful.  Like  all  the  villages  along  this 
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coast,  it  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a freshet,  which  holds  water  only  after 
heavy  rain.  But  the  freshet  makes  a little  valley,  and  a fan  of  alluvial 
sand  along  which  the  great  boats  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  dugouts 
of  the  village  lie  at  anchor.  The  village  lies  snugly  within  a stockade  of 
purple  thorn  and  giant  cactus,  interspersed  with  flowers.  Some  noble 
trees  shelter  it  from  the  excessive  sun,  each  as  beautiful  as  an  English 
oak  ; and  the  green  swelling  downs  rise  up  on  every  hand,  broken  here 
and  there  into  patterns  by  the  hedgerows.  In  the  soft  haze  of  evening 
the  little  settlement  looks  the  very  picture  of  rural  peace. 

There  is  a house  at  Thitta-bwe  built  for  the  European  traveller. 
Airiness  is  its  chief  characteristic.  Its  front  room  is  made  up  entirely  of 
windows.  These  are  covered  by  slight  awnings  of  plaited  mat  that  can 
be  thrust  open  or  let  down  by  means  of  wooden  props.  It  is  with  reluct- 
ance that  one  closes  them  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  when  the  sun- 
blaze  on  the  waters  is  too  dazzling  to  the  eyes  ; for  the  picture  they 
frame  is  of  a vast  mirror-world  of  waters,  dreamy  islands  of  cloud,  and 
a wave  of  rolling  mountains  so  etherealised  by  the  pouring  sun,  that 
they  seem  to  guard  no  material  world  beyond,  but  to  stand  for  the  very 
frontiers  of  space.  And  all  beyond  them  is  indeed  vague  and  unreal 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  valley  of  the  great  river.  They  are  “ The  Moun- 
tains of  the  West,”  a barrier  that  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  ever 
dreams  of  crossing. 

From  Thitta-bwe  the  pathway  runs  on  over  the  cliffs  to  Nyaunglay, 
another  little  village  hidden  in  a similar  little  valley.  It  has  a colony  of 
Musulman  river  pilots,  who  have  settled  down  in  it  and  have  married 
the  catholic  daughters  of  the  soil.  They  have  a small  mosque  of  their 
own,  and  a muezzin  who  calls  them  to  prayer.  I wonder,  in  a generation 
or  two,  how  much  of  the  Indian  Musulman  will  survive. 

At  Thitta-bwe  the  night  comes  with  the  gentlest  of  transitions.  The 
dark  river  twinkles  back  the  message  of  the  stars  ; the  great  boats  make 
shadowy  forms  along  its  banks  ; from  the  village  comes  the  litany  of 
pious  elders  at  prayer.  Clear  and  quick  across  the  still  waters  peal  the 
notes  of  a distant  flute,  the  player  rapt  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  art.  There 
is  no  music  in  the  world  so  mellow  and  artless,  no  music  so  instinct, 
as  the  music  of  the  flute,  with  the  primitive  spirit  of  man.  As  I sit  here 
in  the  dark  and  listen  to  the  mellow  notes  floating  over  the  spaces  of  the 
river,  it  seems  that  I have  bridged  ten  thousand  years  of  life  ; the 
trappings  of  civilisation  fall  insignificantly  away  from  me  ; I forget 
who  I am  and  remember  only  that  I must  have  heard  this  flute-player 
and  his  music  on  some  such  river-edge,  long  long  ago  in  the  past.  1 sit 
on  long  after  he  has  ceased,  while  the  waters  flow  on  into  the  dawn,  rapt 
in  the  mystery  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  ROAD  TO  PAGAN 

A GREAT  sandbank  has  been  forming  for  years  before  the 
/ % town  of  Yenan-Gyaung,  and  the  present  channel  in  conse- 

/ quence  lies  far  to  the  west  ; so  far  is  it,  that  the  cliffs  of 

Yenan-Gyaung  are  almost  lost  to  sight  as  I slowly  travel  on. 
The  western  shore  is  low,  and  villages,  almost  treeless,  cluster  on  the 
edge  of  the  alluvial  plain.  Popa  with  his  cloud-cap,  like  an  embodied 


COTTON-RAFT 


memory  of  his  past,  is  lifted  high  above  the  rolling  uplands.  White- 
sapphire  clouds  have  taken  the  place  of  his  smoke,  as  though  the  ages 
had  purified  him,  bringing  peace  to  his  fierce  heart. 

Presently  the  channel  swings  back  under  the  eastern  cliffs  and  we 
come  upon  the  village  of  Kyanye,  hidden  in  dark  woods,  its  long-boats 
drawn  up  by  the  water’s  edge.  The  river  like  an  hour-glass,  compresses 
into  a single  stream,  then  spreads  out  again,  encircling  islands  of  kaing 
meadows.  Later,  in  the  west,  there  are  wide  green  plains,  with  herds  of 
cattle  grazing  on  them,  dark  blue  masses  of  oak-like  woods,  villages  with 
monastery  roofs  and  pagoda  spires.  Electric  clouds  swoon  in  the  sky 
above  the  blue  mountains  of  Arakan,  and  the  river  spreads  unbroken 
from  shore  to  shore. 

Pagan-galay  and  Sinbyu-gyun  (White  Elephant  Island)  face  each  other 
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across  the  water.  I have  left  my  little  launch,  with  all  her  struggles  to 
breast  the  tide,  and  am  embarked  upon  one  of  the  great  ships  of  the 
Flotilla  with  two  flats  in  tow.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  pathway  is 
the  right  we  claim,  and  the  roar  of  our  thundering  paddles,  the  deep 
throbbing  of  the  hidden  engines,  mark  the  unequal  conflict  between  the 
immemorial  river  and  this  new  factor  driving  ruthlessly  ahead,  and 
caring  nothing  for  its  protest.  Brute  force  driven  by  pitiless  mind  is  the 
burden  of  the  iron  paddles  as  they  tear  through  the  heart  of  the  water  ; 
of  the  engines  as  they  swing  to  the  wrath  of  the  driven  flame.  The 
waters  plunge  in  great  billows  between  the  flats  and  the  steamer’s  side, 
and  the  rudder  cleaves  a line  between.  Long  after  the  ship  has  passed, 
her  course  is  marked  upon  the  river’s  surface,  and  every  inch  of  the 
shore  and  every  boat  drawn  up  along  it,  or  abroad  upon  the  waters, 
knows  by  the  strange  paroxysm  of  the  portent  that  has  passed. 

Sale,  at  which  we  anchor  for  the  night,  is  a place  of  ancient  ruined 
pagodas,  giant  gryphons,  and  carved  monasteries.  There  are  two 
new  white  and  gold  pagodas  here  in  the  Pagan  style.  The  Phaya-taga, 
the  builder  of  one  of  these,  a fine  old  man  who  has  made  his  money 
in  trade,  is  cheerily  superintending  the  completion  of  the  details  : the 
painting  of  the  four  tagon-daings  of  vermilion  and  gold  with  the  galon- 
bird  at  their  summits,  and  the  gilding  of  the  Recording  Angels  over  the 
great  bell.  There  is  a very  beautiful  view,  from  where  he  stands,  of  the 
wide  river  ; so  still  that  it  would  look  asleep,  but  for  the  long  canoes 
almost  racing  down  its  tide.  This  old  man  has  amassed  a fortune  and 
has  lived  the  strenuous  life.  Now  that  the  evening  of  his  days  has  come 
upon  him  he  turns  with  the  fine  instinct  of  his  people  to  better  things. 
He  is  giving  up  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  colour,  of  rich  raiment,  of 
secular  pride.  Trade  is  less  and  less  with  him  ; the  lust  of  possession  is 
passing  away  from  his  heart.  Yet,  as  I look  at  him,  I see  clearly  that  he 
is  a man  of  the  world,  with  the  strong  air  of  one  who  has  fought  for  his 
place,  and  such  manners  as  come  only  to  one  who  is  conscious  of  power 
and  success. 

Beyond  Sale  lies  Singu,  a village  very  successfully  concealed  from  view 
by  a low  curtain  of  hills.  Some  white  pagodas  alone  mark  its  presence, 
but  the  village  is  growing  in  prosperity,  and  the  oil  company  at  Yenan- 
Gyaung  will  shortly  begin  operations  here.  Passing  on,  we  meet  low 
cliffs  in  the  west  growing  into  blue  mountainous  spurs,  and  in  the  east 
there  are  the  broken  Tharrawaddy  hills  and  Popa,  the  old  volcano, 
showing  four  points.  Between  there  is  a low  country  slowly  sloping 
up,  and  conveying  what  is  not  uncommon  here,  an  impression  of  a long 
hollow,  into  which  it  would  seem  the  river  might  easily  tumble  over. 
There  is  scarcely  an  island  here  to  break  the  vast  mirror  of  the  river, 
spread  from  shore  to  shore.  While  we  wait  to  repair  some  damage  to 
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the  engines,  the  lesser  life  on  its  surface  deploys  before  us.  Rafts  of 
glazed  Ali  Baba  jars  bear  down  upon  us,  and  barely  escape  disaster. 
The  largest  pots  sustain  the  raft,  which  is  laden  with  the  rest,  their 
backs  a-glisten,  and  their  small  mouths  gaping  at  the  sky.  Four  idle  men 
make  the  crew  of  each  raft,  and  seeing  disaster  imminent,  they  suddenly 
develop  a furious  energy  and  pull  the  raft  out  of  the  main  current  in 
which  we  are  detained  ; but  for  the  most  part  they  lie  on  their  backs 
and  dream,  trusting  to  the  bounty  of  the  great  stream.  Rafts  also 
bring  large  quantities  of  paddy  and  stone  grinding-slabs  for  sharpening 
dahs. 

Boats  bring  cattle,  and  one  passes  us  full  of  buffaloes.  These  come 
from  the  dry  country  about  Mingyan,  and  are  sold  in  the  prosperous 
Delta.  In  seasons  of  drought  in  the  upper  country,  the  river  is  laden  with 
such  cattle-rafts  and  boats  on  their  way  to  Maubin.  But  this  life  does 
not  begin  to  move  on  the  river  till  the  last  expected  rise  has  taken  place, 
and  the  bare  sandbanks  leave  the  channel  more  defined.  Raft-owners 
profit  also  by  the  buoys  of  the  Flotilla  Company,  which  begin  to  appear 
by  the  first  of  November.  At  that  time  an  officer  of  the  company  who 
spends  each  summer  in  England  returns  to  his  work  on  the  river,  and 
day  by  day  and  foot  by  foot,  marks  out  with  a hundred  thousand  buoys 
the  navigable  channel.  The  company  is  in  fact  supreme  on  the  Irrawaddy. 
Its  steamers  bear  its  trade,  and  every  hamlet  and  town  along  the  river’s 
course  for  nine  hundred  miles  is  conscious  of  its  presence.  But  a hundred 
years  ago  it  would  have  done  more  ; it  would  have  won  for  itself  the 
sovereign  power  in  Burma. 

As  we  near  Yenan-gyat  there  become  visible  for  the  first  time  the 
countless  pyramids  and  spires  of  Pagan,  the  most  stately  capital  Burma 
has  ever  known.  The  nearer  ones  are  cut  in  dark  outlines  against  the 
sky  ; the  most  distant  are  so  faint  that  they  seem  like  the  unreal  fabrics 
of  a city  of  dreams.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  superb  picture,  in  all 
these  hosts  of  pinnacles  and  domes  and  spires,  to  hint  that  before 
one  there  lies  a city  of  the  dead.  Instead,  it  looks,  hung  here  between 
the  drowsy  clouds  and  the  mirror-like  calm  of  the  mighty  river,  like 
some  new  Venice  of  the  East,  destined  to  play  an  immortal  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  is  no  one  who  would  judge,  from  here, 
that  seven  hundred  years  have  passed  since  its  day  was  closed — for 
ever.1 

1 The  story  of  Pagan  and  of  its  magnificent  architecture  is  told  in  my  book  supplementary 
to  this  volume,  entitled  Mandalay  and  other  old  Cities  of  Burma ; which  1 believe  the  finest 
coll;  ction  of  photographs  of  the  dead  city  ever  published. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

A THOUSAND  FEET  ABOVE  THE  IRRAWADDY 

Yenan-gyat  is  the  lesser  brother  of  Yenan-Gyaung,  and 
like  it  a place  of  oil-wells  and  commercial  adventure.  A 
certain  interest  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  little  war  that  wages 
here  between  the  two  companies  who  are  exploiting  it  ; 
but  I am  concerned  to-day  with  the  great  white  building  which  gleams 
on  the  summit  of  the  Tangyi  hills,  a thousand  feet  above  the  world. 
From  its  platform  there  is  a view  of  Pagan  that  is  unsurpassed  in  Burma, 
and  a legend  of  the  people  tells  that  in  a bygone  day  the  Buddha  stood 
upon  this  peak,  and  prophesied  the  coming  greatness  of  the  city. 

Above  Yenan-gyat  is  the  village  of  Ayadaw,  to  which  the  river  runs 
up  in  a side  channel.  From  here  the  road  to  the  pagoda  marches  along 
the  fore  hore  under  white  cliffs.  The  strewn  wreckage  of  timber,  the 
sandy  shore,  the  fragrant  water,  have  that  about  them  that  recalls  the 
fringes  of  the  sea.  Half  a mile  more  brings  me  to  the  village  of  Sekwa, 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  a valley.  The  road  turns  up  at  a right  angle 
through  the  fenced  homesteads  of  the  village,  over  wooden  bridges  and 
under  the  spires  of  a monastery,  till  it  is  well  on  its  way  up  the  valley, 
where  steam-engines  thump  and  fill  the  air  with  vibrant  energy,  and 
derricks  make  patterns  against  the  wild  hill-slopes.  Fields  of  millet 
bear  me  company  for  a space,  but  soon  I am  alone  in  the  solitude  of 
the  gorge. 

Euphorbias  and  cactus  rise  up  in  fantastic  forms,  and  tamarisks  cluster 
in  the  bed  of  the  valley,  where  a parched  streamlet  lies  in  pools  in  the 
midst  of  boulders  crusted  with  white  salts.  Aridity  and  desolation  are 
Te  characteristics  of  the  place,  and  even  in  September  the  heat  palpitates 
fiercely  on  its  barren  red  slopes. 

Leaving  the  roadway,  which  has  been  made  by  the  oil-adventurers,  a 
pathway  of  the  people  climbs  up  the  steep  ascent  to  the  Tangyi-Sway- 
Daw  Pagoda,  now  in  steps  cut  in  the  stone,  now  along  a level  way 
bordered  by  grasses,  and  fields  of  yellow  and  pink  wildflowers.  Trees 
are  dwarfed  and  few  and  far  between.  The  first  steep  climb  brings 
its  reward  in  a sudden  and  superb  view  of  the  city  of  Pagan,  its  white 
spires  twinkling  in  the  distance,  framed  in  a wave  of  the  mountains. 
And  looking  back  from  here  I can  see  the  whole  of  the  little  valley  up 
which  the  road  has  lain,  from  the  white  powdered  boulders  in  its  bed  to 
the  houses  of  the  village  at  its  mouth.  Distance  and  the  growing  shadows 
of  afternoon  soften  the  arid  ferocity  of  the  scene,  and  the  derrick 
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spires  speak  a word  of  civilisation  and  of  man’s  courage.  The  view  over 
the  hills  gradually  expands,  and  bold  crests  rise  up  between  the  sky  and 
the  Irrawaddy  plain.  The  pathway,  proceeding  along  the  eastern  face 
of  precipitous  cliffs,  brings  me  at  last  within  sight  of  the  pagoda,  poised 
on  the  utmost  summit  of  the  hills. 

The  pagoda,  build  by  Anawrata  the  Great,  King  of  Pagan,  is  worthy 
of  its  builder  and  of  its  site.  Its  rounded  outline  a lustrous  white, 
culminates  in  a golden  spire,  and  the  dark  winged  roofs  of  monasteries 
cluster  about  its  base.  Its  size  is  enhanced  by  knowledge  of  the  task 
involved  in  its  construction  here,  far  from  all  human  resources.  The 
long  climb  to  it  is  extravagantly  repaid  by  the  noble  view  that  expands 
from  its  platform. 

In  the  east,  below  it,  there  are  the  crumpled  spurs  of  the  mountain, 
with  villages  cheerily  embowered  amongst  trees,  and  green  fields  in 
the  valley  openings  ; then  a blue  ribbon  of  water,  followed  by 
alluvial  flats  left  bare  by  the  falling  river.  They  are  green  now,  with  red 
patches  where  fields  are  being  sown.  Here  and  there  on  their  vast 
surface  a hamlet,  lifted  a fraction  above  the  water-level,  maintains  its 
insignificant  existence.  Beyond  lies  the  main  volume  of  the  river  under 
the  mighty  plain  of  Pagan.  Its  dark  and  white  pagodas  rise  up,  each  one 
clearly  visible  ; and  from  here,  if  anywhere,  one  may  form  a just 
estimate  of  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  city.  The  Tawni  hills  beyond 
make  a red  ruffled  line  across  the  plain,  and  above  them,  in  the  extreme 
east,  there  towers  volcanic  Popa,  whose  great  size  can  only  be  justly 
gauged  from  a neighbour  such  as  this.  The  hills  of  Mingyan  and 
Monywa  appear  on  the  northern  horizon,  where  the  river  in  loops  reaches 
away  into  misty  space. 

As  the  sun  sets  the  pagoda-crowned  peak  sends  its  mighty  shadow 
over  the  plain,  and  the  spires  of  the  dead  city  flame  for  the  last  time  in 
the  fading  light.  In  the  west,  the  crumpled  hills  reach  away  over  low 
undulating  lands  to  the  meridian  chains  of  the  Yoma  Daung,  and  the 
still  loftier  summit  of  Mount  Victoria,  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Yaw  river  makes  its  way  through  the  landscape,  a river  of  gold  in 
the  flooding  sunset. 

Stone  umbrellas  fixed  upon  the  backs  of  elephants  ornament  the 
platform  of  the  pagoda,  bells  hang  there  from  carved  posts,  flamboyant 
roofs  surmount  the  southern  stairs  ; under  the  dark  tazoungs  there  are 
colossal  monk’s  bowls  of  grey  marble  ; a stone  python  protrudes  from 
the  earth  near  the  base  of  the  pagoda  ; steps  on  the  west  lead  down  to 
the  monastery  courts  where  pilgrims  assemble,  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  abbot  and  his  monks,  to  a white-walled  hall  of  ordination  over- 
looking the  panorama  of  the  hills,  to  a water  reservoir  in  a sheltered 
hollow,  dug,  they  say,  by  Anawrata  the  king,  and  last  of  all  to  stone 
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caves  and  temples  of  great  antiquity,  frescoed  with  legends  of  the 
Buddha. 

There  is  one  remaining  spectacle.  A wall  runs  round  the  platform 
of  the  pagoda  on  three  sides,  but  on  the  fourth  the  flagstones  impend 
directly  over  the  depths.  Whether  this  be  by  chance  or  from  the  ruin  of 
time,  it  is  certain  that  instinct  in  architecture  could  devise  nothing  more 
superb.  Here  within  a child’s  reach  of  the  edge,  there  kneels  an  aged 
woman  at  prayer,  the  one  solitary  occupant  of  the  pagoda.  The  fading 
sunlight  envelops  her  in  its  golden  mist.  Her  hands  are  clasped  before 
her,  her  visionary  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  distant  city,  her  face  is 
transfigured  with  sincerest  piety.  High  above  her  tower  the  white 
corner  dragons,  the  tapering  spires,  and  the  golden  bulb  of  the  pagoda. 
She  has  climbed  here  by  a miracle  of  effort  from  some  little  hamlet 
in  the  plain  below,  because  she  believes  that  in  a bygone  day  the  Buddha, 
the  founder  of  her  faith  her  Lord,  stood  here  upon  this  sacred  spot. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
ABOVE  PAGAN 

PAGAN  TO  MINGYAN 

A FTER  the  chambered  cliffs  of  Pagan  and  the  last  outposts  of 
/ ^ the  once  mighty  city  there  is  a flat  shore  slowly  ascending 
/ on  the  east,  dotted  with  villages  and  palms  and  small  clustering 
trees.  On  the  west  the  land,  more  level,  reaches  away  in  a 
plain  to  the  Tangyi  hills.  The  falling  river  releases  from  its  embrace 
the  island  villages,  which  here,  near  Pakoku,  almost  float  upon  the  water 
at  high  flood. 

Pakoku  itself  has  grown  into  importance  since  the  caprice  of  the 
sovereign  river  left  Konywa  high  and  dry.  Half  the  town,  aristocratic 
with  its  court-house,  its  polo-ground,  its  club  and  its  tennis-courts, 
and  the  houses  of  the  European  community  of  officials,  stands  on  a 
promontory,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  half  by  a thirsty  freshet 
bed  which  is  heavy  sand  for  three  parts  of  the  year,  and  flooded  channel 
for  the  remaining  fourth.  Elephants  bathe  here  and  cart-wheels  creak 
and  drone  across  it,  from  its  cliffs  in  the  east,  to  the  yards  of  the  timber- 
sawmen  on  the  west  under  the  lee  of  the  native  town.  On  this  further 
side  live  the  Wesleyan  missionary  and  the  skippers  of  the  Chindwin. 
The  town,  whose  marked  prosperity  has  come  to  it  only  since  the 
British  annexation,  can  boast  of  a number  of  straight  metalled  roads  ; a 
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bazaar  where  silks  gleam  and  the  Burma  girl  rules  ; groups  of  airy 
pagodas,  graceful  in  form,  after  the  manner  of  Pagan,  though  poor  in 
detail  ; carved  monasteries,  worth  going  some  way  to  see  ; and  the  little 
houses  of  the  people,  some  of  which  are  very  neat  and  smart,  while 
many  are  made  beautiful  by  the  presence  of  feathery  tamarinds,  masses 
of  pink  creepers,  and  yellow-blossomed  gourds.  Of  a morning  its 
lanes  fill  with  processional 
monks,  whose  yellow  robes 
gleam  in  the  vistas. 

But  the  keynote  to  the 
character  of  Pakoku,  and 
that  which  distinguishes 
it  from  its  fellows,  is 
struck  where  the  ship- 
wrights labour  under  leafy 
tamarinds  for  two  miles 
along  the  river  shore. 

Here  the  great  boats  of 
the  Irrawaddy  may  be 
seen  in  every  stage  of 
their  evolution,  from 
round  timber  to  stately 
craft.  Steel  saws  scream 
and  crash  in  the  heart  of 
the  prisoned  logs  ; carvers 
with  skilled  fingers  trace 
their  rich  patterns  on 
steering  chairs  and  sterns, 
and  delicate  chisels  trans- 
form the  dead  wood  into 
figures  alive  with  action, 
and  flowers  of  intricate 
beauty  ; planks  with  red 
ashes  smoking  over  them 
take  the  curves  which 
will  lift  them  into  grace  ; 

and  here,  last  of  all,  having  passed  through  every  phase  of  their 
gestation,  the  finished  craft  are  launched  upon  the  bosom  of  the  great 
river,  there  to  accomplish  their  destiny. 

Behind  Pakoku  there  is  a low  ridge  of  sand-hills  running  east  and  west, 
and  the  popular  tradition  is  that  of  old  these  were  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  prosperous  modern  town  is  built  upon  its  ancient 
bed.  Konywa,  whose  decline  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
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Pakoku,  was  less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  principal  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chindwin.  “ Striking  across  towards  the  western  shore,”  wrote 
Yule,  “ ' we  approach  the  large  village  of  Koonyuwa,  marked  by  conspicu- 
ous temples  and  two  gigantic  griffin-lions.  The  shore  was  lined  with 
magnificent  trees,  their  large  boles  surrounded  by  the  risen  stream 
which  now  washed  almost  the  floors  of  the  cottages.  The  stooping 
branches  laden  with  thick  foliage,  the  numerous  cottages  buried  in  the 
trees,  and  the  small  pagoda-spires  here  and  there  visible,  rising  through 
the  further  groves,  presented  a succession  of  beautiful  pictures.  We 
anchored  almost  among  the  lofty  stems  of  a palmyra-grove,  which  the 
waters  had  inundated.”  Mingyan,  higher  up,  which  he  describes  as 
lying  “ very  low,  just  above  the  water-level  at  its  greatest  height,  and 
without  an  inch  to  spare,”  is  now  three  miles  away  from  the  river’s 
edge. 

Approaching  Mingyan  I come  upon  the  full  moon  rising  as  the  sun 
dips  over  the  world.  “ Vos  O clarissima  mundi  lumina,  labentem  ccelo  quce 
ducitis  annum'"  ; I murmur  the  Virgilian  invocation.  Flocks  of  wild 
duck  flying  swiftly  overhead  ; slow-winged  peewits  floating  parallel 
with  the  face  of  the  river  ; troops  of  egrets  wheeling  in  wide  circles  and 
showing  their  white  under-wings  to  the  silver  moon  ; desert  palms  sable 
against  the  red-lit  west  ; dark  figures  of  boatmen  on  the  river  ; and 
over  all  the  growing  beauty  of  the  moon’s  trail  on  the  purple  spaces — • 
of  such  is  the  spectacle  that  meets  my  eye.  And  long  after  the  sun  has 
set  the  steamer  throbs  on,  favoured  by  the  radiant  clouds  and  the  white 
splendour  of  the  moon. 

Towards  midnight  new  lights  appear  on  the  northern  horizon,  and 
gradually  grow  into  the  transports  Freebooter  and  Rob  Roy,  with  flats 
in  tow,  and  three  hundred  men  with  racked  muskets  on  board.  The 
placid  calm  of  the  moonlit  night  is  broken  by  these  new-comers.  All 
moves  as  in  a play..  The  panting  steamers  race  past  me  down  the  river, 
till  they  find  an  open  space  at  which  to  touch  ; then  in  a flash  they 
swing  to,  and  move  slowly  up  into  place.  The  river,  lashed  into  fury 
by  the  paddles,  plunges  in  great  waves  and  breaks  vehemently  against 
the  shore.  The  smaller  craft,  catching  the  infection,  strain  madly  at 
their  moorings.  Lascars  shout,  and  Captains  roar  their  orders  above  the 
din.  The  placing  of  the  gangway  planks  is  a signal  to  the  hungry  troops 
on  board  and  sixty  seconds  see  as  many  men  ashore  with  cooking  pots 
that  glitter  in  the  moonlight,  foraging  for  firewood  and  seeking  out  places 
in  which  to  cook  their  food.  Spectators  talk  in  bated  whispers  of  war 
in  the  Chin  hills,  and  there  is  some  quality  in  the  spectacle  that  makes 
the  blood  run  and  the  heart  beat  faster.  Lip  there  in  those  distant  high- 
lands, so  far  away  that  for  all  their  ten  thousand  feet  they  are  invisible 
from  here,  the  rude  tribesmen  are  unaware  of  the  power  they  have 
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evoked,  of  the  destiny  that  is  already  in  train.  The  British  Adminis- 
trator up  there  turns  from  his  day’s  toil  with  a feeling  of  irritation,  to 
the  tale  of  tribal  raids  and  the  necessity  for  meting  out  punishment  ; 
the  soldier  in  command  of  the  frontier  battalion  looks  with  small 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a trifling  expedition  ; these  men,  now  going 
up  there  to  fight,  are  all  thinking  only  of  their  empty  stomachs,  and  the 
supreme  need  of  staying  their  hunger  ; but  the  spectator,  called  up 
in  the  stilly  night,  perceives  that  Life — and  Death — are  afoot.  For 
him  the  veil  of  the  commonplace  is  lifted,  the  beating  heart  of  the 
empire  sounds  in  the  night  watches.  “ War,”  say  the  sailors  on  the  ships 
and  the  idlers  on  the  shore,  and  the  word  is  a moving  one.  Stray  men 
who  have  seen  the  passing  spectacle  go  home  with  a new-found  reverence 
in  their  hearts  for  the  mysterious  entity  under  whose  shadow  they  live. 

As  the  night  wears  on,  the  fires  of  the  bivouac  die  down  ; the  bearded 
men  fall  into  deep  sleep  ; and  the  late  moon,  as  she  moved  from  mid- 
heaven to  the  shadowy  west,  looks  down  upon  rows  of  white  sleepers, 
who  might  be  dead  men,  stretched  here  upon  the  shore  of  the  immortal 
river. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
IN  MANDALAY 

THE  ARAKAN  PAGODA 

IN  82,  Cathedral  Street,  as  I pass  down  it  on  my  way  to  the  Arakan 
Pagoda  in  Mandalay,  there  is  life  afoot  which  tempts  me  often  to 
linger. 

It  is  the  early  morning  hour  when  monks  go  forth  to  beg,  and 
the  street  and  all  the  little  alleys  leading  from  it  are  full  of  the  men  in 
yellow.  In  the  wayside  shops  the  sandal-makers  are  busy,  the  AA-smiths 
are  hammering,  and  cabinet-makers  are  plying  their  minute  vocation. 
From  the  lay-schools  come  the  voices  of  children,  like  the  voices  of 
hedge-sparrows  cheeping  together  ; bullock-carts  creak  along  the  road  ; 
ponies,  rich  with  embroidered  trappings,  amble  swiftly  by  ; here  and 
there  a nun  in  faded  yellow  steps  gently  in  the  dust. 

Cathedral  Street,  thus  bravely  started,  ends  abruptly,  as  many  things 
in  Mandalay  used  to,  in  a ditch.  At  its  bottom  women  wash  clothes, 
pigs  rout  for  food,  and  the  blue  hills  of  Sagaing  and  the  Shan  highlands 
flank  the  vista  east  and  west.  A crazy  bridge  a little  way  off  takes  me 
to  the  other  side,  where  the  shops  are  nearer  to  each  other,  and  tinmen, 
and  the  makers  of  gold  and  silver  umbrellas  display  their  wares.  All 
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along  the  way  the  painted  acacias  make  vivid  patches  of  green,  most 
vivid  in  Mandalay,  when  all  else  is  dry  and  withered  in  the  sun.  White 
and  gold  pagodas  line  the  road  ; there  is  a clanging  of  great  bells,  the 
tinkle  of  little  ones  on  lofty  spires.  Chinese  eating  houses  tempt  the 
passers-by,  silken  skirts  flash  in  the  sunlight,  and  dustwhirls  drive  along 
the  beaten  track. 

And  here,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I have  come  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
Arakan  Pagoda,  where  all  Mandalay  gathers  for  worship.  Tailors  labour 
here,  sewing  pink  and  yellow  silk  coats  for  children  ; shoemakers  sit 


IN  82,  CATHEDRAL  STREET 


surrounded  by  green  and  crimson  broadcloth  shoes  ; the  shops  jostle 
each  other,  growing  more  numerous,  till  I reach  where  the  great  masonry 
cats  are  scarcely  visible  for  the  press  of  their  multitude. 

From  here  to  the  latticed  doors,  behind  which  the  profile  of  the 
Buddha  is  faintly  visible  in  the  interior  gloom,  there  is  a long  aisle,  half- 
lit,  and  filled  with  yet  other  stalls. 

Some  of  the  pillars  of  the  hall  are  of  plain  unpainted  wood,  others 
are  rich  with  mirror  mosaic  and  gold.  The  scene  is  so  attractive,  so 
charged  with  incident  and  multiplicity  of  beauty,  that  I come  insensibly 
to  a standstill.  The  long  vista  ahead  tempts  my  feet  forward  ; the 
shops,  the  bars  of  diffused  light  streaming  through  the  corridors  behind, 
tempt  me  to  stay  and  look  back.  One  who  came  here  for  the  first  time 
would  need  to  be  callous  indeed,  if  he  hoped  to  go  straight  through  from 
end  to  end  without  a pause.  Four  corridors  with  gold-beamed  roofs 
make  the  square  of  the  edifice  under  which  the  Buddha  is  enthroned. 
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The  exterior  of  it,  now  of  masonry  carved  as  intricately  as  wood,  rises 
in  diminishing  stages  to  a spire,  and  the  whole  fabric  is  overlaid  with  gold. 
False  as  the  workmanship  may  be,  meretricious  as  you  would  say  it  is 
to  work  in  brick  and  mortar  as  if  they  were  wood,  hybrid  as  is  the 
architecture,  nothing  can  detract  from  the  splendour  of  this  gold. 
Outside,  where  the  unimpeded  sun  flames  on  the  roof  of  the  temple 
all  is  dazzling  almost  blinding  light  ; within,  in  the  long  corridors, 
there  is  a cloistral  gloom,  and  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  there  would  be 
darkness,  were  it  not  for  the  tapers  that  flicker  on  its  threshold,  and  the 
stray  beams  which  enter  in  at  the  great  doors,  and  flame  on  the  new-laid 
gold  of  the  image. 

The  pagoda  is  approached  by  four  corridors  at  the  cardinal  points, 
and  each  of  these  ends  in  a wall  of  the  central  shrine.  At  the  north, 
east,  and  south,  there  are  pointed  arches  filled  with  latticed  doors,  two  of 
which  are  seldom  opened.  The  western  wall,  which  stands  at  the  back 
of  the  image,  has  no  opening.  It  is  towards  the  east  that  the  Buddha 
faces,  and  here  the  devotion  of  his  people  culminates. 

The  scene  as  I look  upcn  it  from  the  eastern  corridor  is  one  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  Over  my  head  is  a frescoed  porch,  gorgeous  with  the 
colouring  and  the  imagery  of  the  East.  Palaces,  crenelated  walls,  and 
lotus-covered  waters  ; ascending  spires  ; kings  and  princes  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  jewelled  vestments,  nobles  and  monks,  fabulous  beings, 
elephants  and  horses,  myriads  of  soldiery,  demons  of  the  grossest  ugliness, 
and  all  the  pains  of  hell,  the  transitoriness  and  the  suffering  of  life,  are 
here  depicted  with  singular  if  primitive  realism.  To  stand  here  and  look 
up  to  this  painted  roof,  is  to  be  carried  away  into  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  a strange  and  grotesque  world,  from  which  the  transition  back 
to  the  life  surging  about  one  is  more  than  bewildering. 

Here  under  this  painted  roof  sits  a blind  leper,  his  hands  held  forward 
in  mute  appeal  to  the  passing  world  ; and  in  his  stark  face  there  is  written 
the  terrible  history  of  his  life.  Look  at  it,  for  here  is  something  that  is 
inexpressibly  sad,  inexpressibly  patient  and  resigned.  Pride,  fire,  vivacity, 
hope,  all  have  left  it.  Yet  this  man  lives  on. 

Here,  before  a stall  of  twists  of  silk,  a blaze  of  the  richest  colours,  lies 
a comely  girl,  full-hipped,  asleep.  Here,  a flower-stall  distils  its  fragrance, 
the  gloom  of  the  passage  lit  with  the  pink  and  purple  glory  of  its  lotuses, 
the  wax-white  sprays  of  its  tuberoses,  and  the  starry  masses  of  its 
jasmines,  plucked  in  some  garden  in  the  early  dawn.  A blind  fiddler 
plays  in  a sunlit  alcove,  supported  by  his  wife  on  the  mellow  fiuttala. 
A great  crowd  for  ever  surges  by  ; a crowd  of  monks  and  nuns,  little 
children  and  white-filleted  old  men,  wrinkled  hags  like  skeletons  at  a 
feast,  the  prettiest  women  and  the  prettiest  silks  of  Mandalay;  wide- 
hatted  Shans,  Paloungs  from  the  tea-country,  women  from  distant 
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highlands,  in  plush  and  velvet  ; the  aged  slow  of  foot,  the  young  im- 
petuous ; faces  stamped  with  the  sadness  and  the  weariness  of  life, 
faces  of  laughter  and  lovelit  eyes  ; voices  mumbling  the  never-ending 
litany  of  sorrow — Aneitsa,  Dookha,  Anata — Change,  Sorrow,  Unreality  ; 
voices  like  the  tinkle  of  pagoda  bells  with  an  added  human  thrill. 
All  pass  on  under  the  shadow  of  the  painted  arch,  to  the  wide  corridor 
beyond,  where  the  light  streams  in  through  the  lofty  Roman  archways. 

There  they  come,  one  and  all,  to  a pause,  kneeling  on  the  spread  mats 
and  carpets  in  rear  of  the  lines  of  worshippers  already  assembled  ; the 
men  in  front,  the  women  behind.  Beyond  the  bowed  heads  is  a long 
trough  of  flowers  and  paper  pennons,  then  the  rows  of  flickering  lights, 
and  last  of  all,  shrouded  in  the  tremulous  gloom,  the  figure  of  the 
Lord  Buddha. 

Shadowy  forms  move  within,  climbing  to  his  knees,  and  reaching 
fingers  charged  with  fluttering  gold,  to  every  part  of  his  body  ; and 
the  effect  of  the  fresh  gold  as  it  cleaves  in  the  gloom  is  that  of  a flame 
playing  over  the  image. 

For  hours  one  can  stand  here  and  look  with  unrelaxed  intensity  on  this 
spectacle,  which  is  so  vivid,  so  imposing,  so  genuine,  and  so  spontaneous. 
Here  there  are  no  attendant  priests,  there  is  no  liturgy,  there  is  no 
marshalling  of  the  worshippers.  The  spectacle  remains  ; its  units  for 
ever  change.  Aden  and  women  come  and  go,  passing  right  across  the 
scene  ; some  rise  to  leave,  while  others  stoop  to  pray  ; each,  unconscious 
of  the  rest,  plays  his  part  in  the  moving  drama.  Near  me  there  is  a 
woman  with  a tray  laden  with  small  flowers,  which  she  holds  up  to- 
wards the  shrine  as  she  kneels.  Her  child  of  two,  barely  able  to  stand, 
clutches  at  her  slender  arms,  and  as  the  tray  goes  up,  pours  into  it  a 
cup-full  of  white  petals — her  share  ; and  it  is  such  a picture  of  artless 
devotion  as  no  country  in  the  world  can  rival. 

The  child  is  an  exquisite  being,  pretty  as  all  Burmese  children  are  ; 
the  mother  has  not  yet  lost  the  freshness  of  her  youth.  Her  dark  hair, 
coiled  with  infinite  care  and  finish  on  her  small  head  is  decorated  with  a 
spray  of  tuberoses  ; her  short  coat  of  muslin  is  immaculately  white  ; 
a pink  pawa , light  as  gossamer,  blows  about  her  shoulders  ; there  is  a 
shimmer  of  silk  about  her  knees  ; her  bare  feet  turned  up  have  a 
subtle  feminine  attraction.  There  is  no  trace  in  her  soft  face  of  that 
straining  after  concentration  while  at  prayer  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  strenuous  peoples.  All  that  she  does  seems  to  come  to  her 
without  thought.  A little  Pagan  if  you  will,  worshipping  without  any 
more  effort  than  some  field-flower  when  it  opens  to  the  sky  above  it. 

There  is  a party  of  nuns  behind  her,  wrinkled  and  small  and  old. 
They  tell  their  beads,  and  wag  their  toothless  jaws,  and  come  and  go 
with  the  large  red-lacquered  trays  and  water-bottles  which  are  as  much 
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a part  of  them  as  the  begging-bowls  and  palmyra  fans  are  of  the  male 
fraternity. 

A group  of  Chinese  Shans,  in  strange  head-dress  and  long  coats,  cling 
together  here,  as  do  all  provincials  on  a visit  to  the  capital.  A mother  sits 
nursing  her  babe ; small  urchins  lie  about, with  no  idea  of  worship  ; monks 
in  flowing  robes  pick  their  way  through  the  prostrate  crowd  ; young 
fellows  in  silks  swagger  about  ; stall-holders  take  their  ease  under 
sign-boards  of  fantastic  design,  unconscious  of  any  impropriety,  and 
keen  spectators  of  the  moving  drama  that  unfolds  before  them  from  dawn 
to  dark.  Few  occupations  can  rival  theirs,  for  an  indolent  sociable  man, 
with  an  eye  to  the  pageantry  of  life.  Foreigners  stalk  about  unmolested, 
Sikhs  and  Mohammedans  from  the  barracks  at  Mandalay,  and  “ Globe- 
trotters ” from  the  capitals  of  the  world.  And  all  this  while  the  worship 
at  the  great  shrine  goes  forward.  All  that  one  has  seen  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  Europe,  all  that  one  has  pictured  of  the  synagogue,  where 
money-changers  and  the  sellers  of  doves  were  used  to  congregate,  is 
here  epitomised. 

Outside  the  eastern  entrance  there  are  two  large  and  handsome 
masonry  pools  in  which  the  sacred  turtle  live.  Here  in  the  still  green 
water  the  golden  pinnacle  of  the  pagoda  is  mirrored  ; and  the  turtles 
come  up  to  the  surface  to  be  fed  by  crowds  of  pretty  women  who  sit 
waiting  on  the  sun-flooded  stairs. 

At  the  gateways  there  are  cages  full  of  small  birds,  which  the  simple 
and  the  pious  buy  to  free  them  from  captivity.  But  the  birds  are  little 
slaves  at  heart,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  return  to  their  cages. 

In  the  outer  courtyard,  north  of  the  shrine,  and  propped  against  the 
wall  are  the  bronze  giants  and  three-headed  elephants  brought  from 
Arakan  with  the  Image  in  the  days  of  the  great  King  Bodaw  Phaya, 
who  made  war  upon  his  neighbour  for  its  possession.  Hard  by  is  a small 
shrine  with  a wishing-stone  before  it  ; and  within  its  bars  there  are  the 
gilded  figures  of  nats,  who  receive  no  small  share  of  the  devotion  of 
passing  visitors.  But  here  people  are  conscious  of  observation  and  are 
ashamed. 


THE  KUTHO-DAW 

There  are  other  things  to  be  seen  in  Mandalay,  the  last  capital  of  the 
Burmese  kings.  There  is  the  Royal  palace,  the  Burmese  Alhambra, 
enclosed  within  its  red  embattled  walls,  and  surrounded  by  a moat  of 
clear  water  on  which  the  lotus  blooms  ; there  is  the  seven-roofed  spire 
known  as  the  Centre  of  the  Universe  under  which  the  King  sat  in  state 
and  received  the  homage  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  of  his  own  people  ; 
there  is  the  richly  carved  and  gilded  monastery  built  by  Supyalat,  the 
last  Queen  who  sat  beside  her  lord  upon  the  throne  of  Burma  ; there  are 
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many  other  things  which  people  go  to  Burma  to  see,  but  nearly  all  of 
these  are  concerned  with  the  history  of  Burma,  which  is  not  for  these 
pages.  I have  tried  to  tell  that  story  in  another  place.  But  there  is  one 
building  in  Mandalay  that  can  fitly  find  mention  here  with  the  Arakan 
Pagoda  ; which  is  indeed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
Kutho-Daw  or  Lawka  Marazein  Pagoda  ; a Bible  bigger  than  our  own, 
carved  in  stone.  Every  one  of  its  pages,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
in  number,  has  a temple  to  itself.  The  white  temples  stretch  away  in 
long  avenues  like  an  army  of  soldiers,  and  if  you  get  them  in  a line  and 


A STALL 

look  down  it,  the  great  stones  recede  like  colossal  mile-posts,  till  they  are 
lost  in  the  distance.  There  are  rows  upon  rows  of  them  facing  east  and 
west  and  south  and  north  ; and  set  in  their  midst  is  a lofty  white  pagoda 
with  a golden  spire.  It  has  four  grand  gateways  at  the  cardinal  points ; 
and  trees  aligned  along  the  temple  avenues.  But  unlike  the  Arakan 
Pagoda  it  is  a place  of  stillness,  like  a library,  whose  solemnity  is  broken 
only  by  the  chant  of  some  scholar  lying  prone  upon  the  floor  of  a temple 
— before  a leaf  of  the  great  book — correcting  his  copy  of  the  life-giving 
text.  Outside  kneeling  at  the  far  end  of  the  white  stone  aisles  a small  group 
of  worshippers  is  assembled  ; old  women  with  white  hair,  children  with 
shut  eyes  and  folded  hands,  and  wrinkled  elders  whose  race  is  nearly  run. 
They  kneel  here  in  humility,  outside  its  precincts,  because  they  are  a 
people  of  fine  instincts,  and  because  they  think  much  of  this  place  which 
enshrines  in  imperishable  stone  the  message  of  their  Lord  ; the  wisdom 
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they  believe  will  guide  their  footsteps  into  the  pathway  of  eternal 
peace. 

Of  these  two  great  shrines,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  Arakan  Pagoda 
divides  with  the  Shwe  Dagon  the  homage  of  the  Buddhist  world, 
because  it  believes  that  there  is  here  contained  the  only  contemporary 
likeness  of  the  Great  Teacher  ; and  of  the  Kutho-Daw,  that  its  text  was 
revised,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  carving  was  certified  to  by  the  most 
learned  monks  and  officials  of  the  royal  city.  This  labour  extended 
over  five  years,  and  it  was  shared  in  by  all  the  Ministers  of  State,  as  well 
as  by  King  Mindon  himself.  No  circumstance  in  the  whole  of  his  worthy 
peaceful  life  brought  him  greater  contentment  than  the  title  of 
“ Convenor  of  the  Fifth  Great  Synod  ” which  accrued  to  him  as  a 
devout  patron  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  the  spiritual  successor  of  Asoka. 
And  maybe  he  judged  wisely. 


Book  V 


THE  CHINDWIN 

CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  CHINDWIN 

THE  Chindwin  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and 
it  is  worthy,  alike  by  reason  of  its  volume,  its  beauty,  and  its 
own  strong  individual  personality  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the 
life  of  Burma.  Its  sources  lie  in  the  midst  of  snow-touched 
peaks  and  unexplored  mountains  in  the  far  north.  It  is  not  till  with  its 
tributaries  it  enters  the  Hu  Kawng  valley  in  the  27th  degree  of  North 
Latitude,  that  it  becomes  known  to  civilisation,  and  even  thence  it 
flows  for  a long  way  through  country  to  which  a traveller  can  only 
commit  himself  at  considerable  peril.  For  the  Pax  Britannica  has  not 
yet  settled  upon  the  wild  tracts  that  border  its  northern  waters.  Nor 
is  any  continuous  navigation  of  it  possible  till  after  it  has  emerged  from 
the  defiles  which  bar  its  progress  between  the  26th  and  27th  degrees  of 
North  Latitude.  Thereafter,  before  the  depletion  of  winter  lessens 
the  volume  of  its  waters,  shallow  stern-wheeled  steamers  can  traverse 
it  without  hindrance  to  its  junction  with  the  Irrawaddy.  It  enters 
the  greater  river  in  two  streams,  with  a space  twenty-two  miles  in 
extent  between.  One  of  these  streams,  the  present  highway,  is  an  old 
royal  canal  cut  by  a bygone  kind  of  Pagan.  It  silted  up  and  for  centuries 
it  remained  unused,  till  in  1824  a great  flood  came  and  cut  a new  passage 
through  it. 

This  arm  of  the  Chindwin  now  enters  the  Irrawaddy  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  the  land  between  is  low.  Hence,  for  some  distance  from  the 
apex  the  two  rivers  loqk  as  if  they  ran  parallel  to  each  other.  From  the 
bridge  of  a Chindwin  boat  the  funnels  of  the  great  steamers  on  the 
Irrawaddy  can  be  seen  racing  over  the  level  of  the  fields  ; the  town  of 
Mingyan  gleams  on  the  far  eastern  shore  ten  miles  away,  and  the  farthest 
bank  of  the  great  river  can  be  traced  from  the  mid-current  of  its  feuda- 
tory. At  high  floods  the  narrow  peninsula  between  them  is  submerged, 
and  tree-tops  and  hamlet  roofs  alone  mark  the  division  between. 
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Leaving  the  Irrawaddy  in  the  early  dawn  of  an  October  morning,  I am 
well  into  the  Chindwin,  whose  scenery  comes  with  a sudden  transition 
upon  me,  accustomed  since  I left  the  wide  spaces  of  the  Delta,  to  meridian 
mountain-chains,  to  lines  of  broken  irregular  hills,  high  cliffs,  and  a 
rolling  undulating  country.  For  here  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chindwin,  the 
Delta,  it  would  seem,  begins  again.  Blue  hills  are  still  happily  visible  ; 
but  the  main  impression  is  of  flat  lands,  and  groves  of  tufted  palms  and 
umbrageous  sheltering  trees  ; and  a narrow  river  unbroken  from  one 
low  shore  to  the  other.  Villages  are  numerous  along  the  banks  ; 


COMING  ON  BOARD 

monastery  spires,  thatched  cottages,  and  here  and  there  a pagoda  in 
the  Pagan  style  lend  diversity  to  the  landscape.  White-winged  boats, 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  valley,  speed  down-stream  under  stress 
of  a northerly  wind,  to  the  mightier  traffic  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Hay- 
stacks on  piles,  like  great  bee-hives,  built  high  to  protect  them  from  the 
floods,  strike  a new  and  individual  note.  Sandy  spaces  left  bare  by  the 
shrinking  river  are  strewn  with  logs  and  derelict  trees.  Here  the  people 
are  busy  with  dragging  chains  and  cattle  ; and  trunk  after  trunk,  the 
harvest  of  the  flood,  is  borne  away  into  the  mist. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  in  its  lower  courses  is  hazardous  and 
difficult.  All  the  way  since  dawn  I have  listened  to  the  leadsman’s  song. 
For  it  is  the  turn  of  the  year,  new  channels  have  been  forming  all  the 
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flood  season,  and  all  is  yet  new  and  unknown.  I am  travelling  in  the 
first  stern-wheeler  of  the  season,  the  skipper  on  the  bridge  has  a reputa- 
tion to  lose  and  the  company  is  intolerant  of  mistakes.  But  for  me, 
who  am  but  an  idle  traveller  below,  there  is  much  entertainment.  The 
almost  noiseless  paddles,  the  summer  day,  the  white  processional  clouds, 
the  drowsy  blue  of  the  nearer  hills,  make  serene  travelling  for  any  one 
not  freighted  with  responsibility. 

The  trees,  undone  by  the  floods,  lie  like  Goliaths  on  the  sandy  banks. 
The  walls  of  the  islands  in  our  course  are  striped  with  strange  patterns 
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where  the  blowing  wind  makes  furrows  in  the  unresisting  sand.  Frag- 
ments of  them  fall  all  through  the  day  into  the  river,  as  though  to  reverse 
the  very  process  which  called  them  into  existence.  Ceaseless  change, 
ceaseless  unrest,  is  the  character  of  these  Eastern  rivers,  notwithstanding 
that  they  attain  to  heights  of  superficial  calm. 

As  we  go  a quartet  of  peaks  like  Pyramids  in  Egypt  rise  up  on  the 
river’s  horizon.  Dark  blue  masses  of  foliage,  and  intense  yellow-green 
strips  of  rice  line  the  rich  foreshore  ; overhead  there  is  a blue  cloud- 
puffed  sky.  In  the  fields  the  people  toil,  and  yellow-robed  monks 
pass  in  procession  amongst  the  palms.  The  country  is  slightly  more 
broken  and  undulating  in  the  west,  ending  on  the  river  in  high  mud 
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cliffs.  The  quartet  loom  bigger  and  nearer  and  a long  wave  of  low  hills 
comes  down  to  the  river.  The  village  of  Hnaw-Kado  greets  us,  facing 
an  unbroken  line  of  palms. 

At  sunset,  in  the  short  half-hour  before  the  dark,  there  is  a beautiful 
climax  to  the  day,  in  wide  spaces  of  pink  sky,  shadowy  purple  hills,  and 
a great  reach  of  waters  blending  these  two  colours  and  spreading 
unbroken  from  shore  to  shore.  It  is  no  longer  the  Chindwin  or  any 
definite  tract  ; but  a rich  and  splendid  page  in  the  book  of  the  world’s 
beauty.  The  dark  tufted  palms  cut  against  the  sunset  blaze,  the  wide 
reach  of  waters,  the  blue  pyramidal  isolated  hills  recall,  if  anything,  the 
Nile. 

We  anchor  for  the  night  in  mid-river,  and  as  the  stars  begin  to 
shine,  the  skipper  comes  down  red-eyed  and  tense-featured  from  his 
day’s  toil.  He  has  been  up  on  the  bridge  since  early  dawn,  his  eyes 
straining  through  the  hours  over  the  river  spaces.  This  is  the  most 
anxious  season  in  the  year  for  him.  Thirty  seconds  of  carelessness 
might  ruin  his  career.  Hence  the  chant, 

Ek  bam  mila  nahin, 

Hath  kum  do  bum. 

I have  listened  to  all  day. 

As  we  ascend  at  dawn  the  quartet  lose  their  character,  and  develop 
into  a blue-green  hill  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  Monywa,  with 
its  long  lines  of  waiting  boats,  its  dark  trees  and  white  pagodas  comes 
into  view.  Once  the  plaything  of  the  floods,  a settlement  in  which  the 
court-house  frequently  became  an  island  accessible  only  by  boat, 
Monywa  is  now  protected  by  an  embankment  behind  which  it  lies  like 
a fortress  behind  its  walls.  It  is  a pleasing  little  town  of  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  commanding  views  of  no  little  beauty.  A military  air 
pervades  it  ; bugles  peal  above  the  voices  of  its  people  ; and  the  twinkling 
lance-heads  of  men-at-arms  gleam  of  an  afternoon  through  its  deep- 
fringed  foliage.  It  can  boast  of  a little  social  club  at  which  the  small 
colony  of  English  folk  meet  of  an  evening.  Like  all  such  colonies  in 
partibus,  it  is  hospitable  and  willing  to  be  friendly  to  the  stranger.  The 
hills  that  face  it  are  tenanted  by  austere  anchorite  monks  of  another 
faith,  who  live  their  lives  in  complete  seclusion  from  the  world. 

We  stay  a long  while  under  the  high  shore  at  Monywa,  to  take  the 
mails  brought  hither  from  Mandalay  by  train.  All  that  lies  beyond 
Monywa  is  accessible  only  by  water.  While  we  w'ait  the  river  edge  is 
lively  with  bathers  of  all  ages.  They  leap  and  make  somersaults  into 
the  water,  swim  under  it,  and  feel  their  way  with  the  help  of  slim  bam- 
boos and  laugh  and  shout  through  the  hours.  A pleasant  sight  and  a 
pleasant  life  all  but  sealed  to  our  very  serious  selves  at  the  club. 
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We  come  away  past  timber-rafts  and  palm-encircled  villages  to 
Alon,  a place  of  dark  old  pagodas  and  fine  trees.  In  the  days  of  the  kings 
of  Burma,  Alon  was  the  seat  of  a governor  and  a place  of  consequence, 
but  the  tide  of  destiny  has  passed  it  by. 

Dust-winds  and  clouds  of  flying  sand  diversify  the  uneventful 
landscape  till  we  come  to  Kyauk-hmaw  and  its  tapering  spires  ; beyond 
which  there  is  a glimpse  of  mountains  in  the  west  soaring  between 
translucent  layers  of  cloud. 

At  Ayaungthamya  Natdaung,  which  means  a great  deal  to  the  tutored 
ear,  a wooded  and  very  picturesque  promontory  crowned  by  a white 
pagoda,  ends  abruptly  in  the  river  in  sheer  cliffs.  Here  the  river  parts 
finally  with  its  deltaic  character,  and  the  transition  from  the  Dry 
Zone  is  complete.  At  Shwezaye  the  river  runs  through  a narrow  defile, 
two  hundred  yards  in  width.  On  the  left  bank  the  village  rises  above  a 
rocky  base,  and  ends  at  a considerable  height  in  a large  well-shaped 
pagoda.  On  the  right  the  scenery  is  of  the  grand  order.  The  precipices 
overlooking  the  river  are  worn  into  fantastic  forms  by  the  river’s  action 
at  their  base,  and  above,  where  they  soften  into  rounded  hill-tops,  they 
are  clothed  with  exuberant  tropic  vegetation.  A small  pagoda,  and  a 
tagon-daing  that  glitters  in  the  sun,  crown  a prominent  cliff  where  the 
river  makes  its  curve.  Shwezaye  (the  Golden  Whirlpool)  is  a truculent 
water,  and  more  than  one  steamer  and  innumerable  small  craft  have 
come  to  grief  in  its  toils.  The  villagers  make  a living,  like  Cataract 
sheikhs,  by  navigating  rafts  through  it  at  its  turbulent  season.  On  such 
occasions  all  the  raft  people  land  and  leave  their  craft  entirely  to  these 
pilots  of  the  whirlpool.  Three  miles  from  Shwezaye  there  is  the  crater 
of  a dead  volcano,  with  a lake  and  a village  at  its  bottom.  Strange 
superstitions  cling  to  this  water  which  is  believed  to  be  of  immeasurable 
depth.  Its  level  is  said  to  rise  when  the  river  is  low,  and  to  fall  when  it 
is  in  flood. 

Beyond  the  defile  the  river  is  wider,  and  the  waters  held  back  by  its 
presence  stretch  unbroken  from  bank  to  bank.  At  Maukko  the  channel 
narrows  and  here  we  sleep  for  the  night.  The  dropping  of  the  anchor 
is  the  signal  for  a general  exodus  from  the  ship.  The  nearest  village  is 
two  miles  away  ; but  an  ample  sandbank  offers  its  hospitality  to  all. 
The  men  light  their  cooking  fires,  the  women  take  to  washing  clothes  on 
the  gangway  planks,  the  children  make  sand-castles  and  roll  on  the 
grateful  earth.  All  through  the  night  these  good  people  camp  out 
under  the  stars,  singing,  laughing  and  telling  tales,  till  a sudden  blast  of 
rain  towards  dawn  drives  them  in  confusion  to  the  refuge  of  the  steamer. 

As  we  move  on  past  Natgyi  low  wooded  banks  contain  the  river  on 
either  hand.  Gaunt  trees  that  have  survived  the  year  hold  on  by  their 
roots  with  something  like  desperation  ; but  they  are  doomed  to  go  with 
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next  year’s  flood.  The  river’s  path,  as  I strain  up  its  vistas,  is  traceable 
through  a gap  in  the  line  of  forest,  beyond  which  ranges  of  hills  rise  up 
in  successive  folds.  Each  mountain  wave  varies  in  colour  from  its 
neighbour  ; each  moment  sun  and  cloud  ring  the  changes  from  blue  to 
green,  the  colours  of  the  peacock ; and  the  river  moving  on  its  way 
bestows  upon  the  scene  the  continuity  of  sentient  life.  It  is  scenery  of  a 
restful  order,  content-bringing,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  The  gap  as 
we  approach  it  becomes  the  gateway  of  Kani  and  Kane  ; the  former  a 
lofty  cliff  surmounted  by  a pagoda,  with  a charming  village  of  palms 
and  betel-vines  below  it,  and  wooden  stairs  reaching  up  from  the  water. 
Here  the  steamer  waits,  and  the  passengers  for  Kani  make  their  way  up 
the  slippery  cliff-side  and  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  their  own  and  every 
one  else’s  entertainment.  Amongst  them  there  is  one,  a pretty  girl,  with 
pink  pawa  blowing  over  her  shoulders  and  a bale  of  blue  cloth  poised 
on  her  head,  a plump  and  rather  lively  caryatid  ; beside  her  there  is  a 
lad  with  a heavy  cargo,  with  which  he  climbs  up,  every  muscle  on  his 
fine  limbs  quivering  from  the  strain  of  the  slippery  cliff  ; next  an  old 
dame,  withered  and  lean,  in  the  one  scant  garment  that  age  here  un- 
happily affects.  As  the  steam  from  the  ship’s  side  puffs  out  with  a 
sudden  roar,  enveloping  the  climbers,  the  girl  laughs  and  affects  to  be 
frightened,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  has  for  an  audience  all 
the  village  idlers- — that  is  to  say,  the  entire  population — -and  each  one 
of  them  is  vastly  interested  in  the  spectacle  provided  for  his  entertain- 
ment. Every  slip  in  the  puddle  is  greeted  with  joy,  and  every  passenger 
on  the  steamer  is  discussed  with  penetrating  candour.  This  is  the  bi- 
weekly treat  of  the  village. 

The  pagoda-crowned  spur  of  Kani  is  the  outwork  of  an  almost  con- 
continuous  line  of  hills,  with  a precipitous  front  overlooking  the  river. 
It  is  known  as  the  Shwe-myinbyu-Taung — or  Golden  Hill  of  the  White 
Horse — from  a legend  which  connects  it  with  the  fate  of  a bygone 
governor  of  Kani.  The  governor  was  viceroy  of  Anawrata  King  of 
Pagan,  in  the  year  a.d.  1040,  and  he  rebelled  against  his  august  master. 
He  was  utterly  defeated  and  met  his  death,  as  the  tale  runs,  by  riding 
his  white  pony  at  full  gallop  over  the  cliff  into  the  river  beneath.  He 
became  in  due  time  a nat,  and  his  memory  was  kept  green  by  the  people 
at  an  annual  festival  till  the  war  of  1885  swept  the  custom  away.  A 
more  pleasing  tale  attributes  the  name  of  Kani  to  the  happy  fortune  of 
a wild  boar,  who,  being  pursued  by  a prince  of  the  U dynasty  and  hard 
pressed,  escaped  with  his  life  on  the  site  of  the  present  village. 

The  remains  of  a fort  built  by  King  Anawrata’s  rebellious  viceroy, 
can  still  be  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  The  hills  beyond  Kani 
continue  in  echelon.  Near  the  village  of  Yin-yein,  with  its  pagoda  spire 
glittering  like  a jewel  in  the  sun,  lies  the  island  of  Pho-su-ua,  clothed 
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with  meadows  of  kaing  and  splendid  trees  ; the  first  wooded  island 
since  we  left  the  Irrawaddy.  New  and  loftier  ranges  of  mountains 
stretch  across  the  river’s  horizon  ; and  the  great  colonies  of  palms  have 
disappeared.  Tributary  streams  come  down  at  intervals,  mainly  from 
the  west,  the  level  of  their  great  beds  many  feet  above  that  of  the  river. 
When  in  flood  they  pour  down  immense  volumes  of  water  with  great 
impetuosity,  and  the  places  of  their  union  are  dreaded  by  all  who  navigate 
the  Chindwin.  The  current  here  runs  strong,  and  the  deep  rustling 
sound  of  the  steamer  contending  with  it  fills  the  air.  Making  curve 
after  curve  of  great  range  and  beauty,  and  travelling  past  silvery  islands 
and  lofty  wooded  cliffs,  we  come  to  anchor  once  more  at  the  village  of 
Yindaw. 

At  Maukka-daw,  in  the  dawn,  there  is  a great  concourse  of  people 
assembled  to  greet  the  steamer.  Bold  cliffs  with  white  faces  front  the 
river  abruptly  as  if  they  had  been  cut  with  a knife.  They  are  pitted 
with  the  nesting  holes  of  sand-martins,  who  wheel  and  flutter  like 
butterflies  before  them.  Exuberant  creepers  hang  in  festoons  over  the 
cliff-sides,  engulfing  whole  trees.  Up-stream  there  is  a vista  of  long 
blue  mountain  and  unruffled  water,  half-veiled  at  this  hour  and  season 
in  lifting  fog.  Higher  up,  the  cliffs  are  found  on  the  west,  the  width 
of  the  river  is  unbroken  and  its  windings  conceal  its  path,  so  that  it 
looks  like  a lake,  till  each  curve  is  accomplished  and  a new  scene 
challenges  the  eye. 

At  Pindin  there  is  a swift  transition.  The  river  banks,  parting  like 
doors,  yield  a view  of  wooded  islands,  pagoda-crowned  promontories, 
and  a lofty  range  of  mountains,  whose  summits  are  only  partially  visible 
under  the  clouds.  The  Patolan  here  rushes  down  from  the  west,  pouring 
in  its  flood  of  red  waters.  The  two  arms  of  the  Chindwin  sweeping  round 
the  island  of  Chundaw,  meet  in  fierce  union,  and  the  strength  of  their 
current  is  a powerful  obstacle  to  progress.  The  western  arm  curves 
round  under  the  heights  of  Mingin,  happily  placed  between  wide  spaces 
of  cloud  and  water,  in  the  forefront  of  the  mountains.  Peaks,  ten 
thousand  feet  in  height,  are  visible  from  here. 

Mingin  is  a prosperous  and  cheerful  place,  the  residence  of  many 
timber  merchants  and  of  people  well-to-do.  It  has  a reputation  for 
piety,  and  contributes  htis  to  pagodas  and  manuscripts  to  monasteries 
lower  down  the  river.  “If  you  want  work,  go  to  Kindat  ; fun,  go  to 
Mingin  ; if  you  want  to  die  go,”  the  wise  people  say,  “ to  Maukka-daw.” 

The  island  that  divides  the  river  below  it  becomes  at  flood  time  the 
scene  of  a curious  battue.  The  wild  pigs  that  live  there,  driven  by  the 
encroaching  waters,  seek  shelter  in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  Then 
the  villagers  go  forth  with  clubs  and  slay  them.  It  is  a beautiful  island 
of  dark  trees  and  plantain-groves  and  waving  grasses  set  in  the  wide 
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encircling  folds  of  the  river,  and  the  blue  Chin  mountains  tower  greatly 
above  it. 

After  Mingin  the  river  sweeps  round  under  lofty  cliffs  on  the  west, 
separated  from  its  edge  by  a line  of  woods.  No  islands  break  its  con- 
tinuity. Near  Mindin 
we  steer  straight  in  the 
face  of  the  sun,  and  the 
river — steeped  in  calm, 
a mirror  for  the  dazzling 
clouds,  the  dense  throng- 
ing forest  and  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains  ; and 
diversified  with  light 
and  shadow  and  misty 
curtains  of  rain — reaches 
a climax  of  beauty.  At 
Chaungua,  half  hidden 
by  an  outer  wall  of  cliffs, 
there  are  low  hills  on 
the  west,  grassy  and 
lightly  wooded,  which 
rise  in  successive  peaks 
like  the  teeth  of  a saw. 

Reefs  stretch  across  the 
water  from  the  eastern 
shore  and  the  river 
pours  over  them  in  angry 
disorder.  The  village  of 
Phayanga  suns  itself  in 
the  east  under  a line  of 
palms,  and  wide  spaces 
of  rice-land  spread  out, 
putting  all  other  green 
things  to  shame.  As  the 
sun  descends  the  cliffs 
by  the  river  flame  pink 
and  so  go  with  us  into 
the  dusk. 

The  character  of  the 

river  grows  wilder  and  more  turbulent  as  we  gradually  approach 
its  junction  with  the  Myittha  at  Kalewa.  This  is  a very  notable 
point  in  its  course  and  the  approach  to  it  loses  nothing  by  its 
protracted  grandeur.  Sheer  cliffs  and  rocky  islands  worn  into  complex 
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forms  ; seething  whirlpools,  the  dread  of  all  who  must  pass  through 
them  ; forests  of  primeval  richness — these  are  the  main  features  of  the 
river’s  course  below  Ivalewa.  There  are  few  signs  of  cultivation.  The 
people  are  mainly  timber-cutters  and  raftsmen  and  salvors,  whose 
labour  is  witnessed  by  the  rescued  logs  on  the  banks. 

At  Kongua  there  is  a hamlet  very  charmingly  placed  on  a little  tongue 
of  land  at  the  junction  of  a small  tributary  with  the  river.  Its  line  of 
brown  huts  and  feathery  palms  is  invisible  to  the  eye  till  one  is  very  near 
it.  Then  a gap  discloses  itself  in  the  continuous  wall  of  cliffs,  and  one  by 
one  the  features  of  the  village  deploy.  The  cliffs  facing  the  river  are 
scarred  with  wdiite  gashes,  where  a part  of  the  weather-worn  surface 
has  been  rent  away.  As  the  river  recedes  from  its  high  flood  level,  it 
leaves  bare  the  pedestals  of  the  hills  which  confine  it.  These  are  worn 
into  water-holes  by  the  swirling  current.  Ferns  and  grasses  grow 
up  between  the  receding  water-line  and  the  woods,  making  a vivid  belt 
all  the  way  up  the  curving  river.  The  Pewe  whirlpool  waits  for  the 
unwary  just  below  Kalewa.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  spot  on  the 
Chindwin,  and  steamers  have  often  to  wait  for  days  at  Kalewa  before 
attempting  it.  Shut  in  here  amongst  the  mountains  the  river  attains  a 
depth  of  sixty-five  fathoms. 

Kalewa,  famous  in  the  annals  of  British  pacification  in  Upper  Burma, 
owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  stands  where  the  Myittha  pours 
its  waters  into  the  Chindwin  ; and  the  Myittha  is  the  key  to  Chinland, 
that  vast  sub-Alpine  tract  of  savagery,  which  reaches  away,  a barrier 
since  the  beginning  of  things,  between  Burma  and  India.  From 
Kalewa  as  a base,  the  wild  highlands  of  Chinland  were  conquered,  and 
for  years  this  village,  hidden  in  remote  places,  resounded  to  the  tread 
of  armed  battalions  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  war.  Heroes  like  Sir 
George  White  and  Sir  Power  Palmer  have  stepped  ashore  at  Kalewa. 
In  the  Chin  Hills  Sir  Bertram  Cary  won  to  fame.*  Its  main  street  is 
built  on  the  blade-edge  of  a narrow  promontory,  between  the  swift 
Myittha  and  the  Chindwin.  An  amphitheatre  of  hills  surrounds  it. 
From  the  river  it  looks  like  a dilapidated  collection  of  hovels,  but  the 
street  itself  runs  through  a double  line  of  shops,  in  which  many  English 
goods  are  exhibited  for  sale,  and  it  gains  picturesqueness  from  its  over- 
hanging palms  its  betel-vines  and  scarlet-tasselled  hibiscus.  The  slopes 
of  the  promnotory  overlooking  the  Myittha  are  sheer,  and  in  spite  of 
piles,  appear  to  be  giving  way  to  the  river’s  attack.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  are  placed  the  barracks  of  the  military  police,  and  the  houses 
of  the  European  officers  who  live  here  to  maintain  this  outpost  of  an 
empire  their  hands  have  helped  to  build.  On  the  hill-slope,  facing  the 
Chindwin,  and  often  flooded  by  its  rising  waters,  are  the  graves  of  those 

*The  story  of  those  exploits  was  told  in  a ‘ Gazetteer,’  written  by  him  and  H.  N.  Tuck. 
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who  have  died  in  the  same  cause.  Under  the  foreshore  lie  the  flat 
boats  of  the  country,  shallow  of  draught  and  incapable  of  turning  over, 
but  rough  in  workmanship  and  outline,  and  not  to  be  compared  for 
beauty  with  the  great  Hnaus  of  the  Irrawaddy  builders.  One  can  tell 
a Chindwin  boat  anywhere  in  Burma.  The  Myittha  is  navigable  by 
boats  as  far  as  Kan,  and  steamers  have  ascended  it  a hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  But  the  numerous  rapids  which  mark  its  course  make  its  navi- 
gation hazardous  and  difficult. 

Kalewa,  “ the  mouth  of  Kale,”  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Kale 
valley.  Kalemyo,  “ the  town  of  Kale,”  which  is  approached  by  way  of 
the  Myittha  through  scenery  of  extraordinary  beauty,  was  for  long  the 
capital  town  of  the  valley  and  its  walls  and  ramparts  can  still  be  traced. 
The  valley  is  rich  and  fruitful,  but  cursed  with  malaria  ; and  before 
the  British  arms  overcame  the  Chin  highlanders,  it  lay  at  their  mercy 
and  was  frequently  harassed  by  raids. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  CHINDWIN— Continued 

A BOVE  Kalewa,  the  sandstone  cliffs  that  are  a peculiar  feature 
of  Chindwin  scenery  increase  in  height  and  continuity,  and 
/ % between  these  mighty  walls  there  lies  in  a gap  the  village  of 

Balet.  To  this  remote  settlement  were  deported  many  of 
those  prisoners,  French  and  Portuguese,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Ava  after  the  fall  of  Syriam,  three  hundred  years  ago  ; and  here 
their  descendants,  completely  Orientalised,  may  still  be  traced.  Not 
far  from  Balet  there  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  walled  city  of  whose  origin 
little  is  known.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  mark  the  track  of  those  who 
first  came  from  India  to  civilise  the  Burmese  races.  The  story  of  the 
origin  of  Balet  itself  is  too  characteristic  of  the  Burmese  idiosyncrasy 
to  be  omitted.  In  the  year  990  of  the  Burmese  era,  the  King  of  Ava 
resolved  to  invade  Pegu.  He  consulted  his  astrologers  with  a view  to 
victory,  and  was  told  that  his  Commanding-general  must  be  a man  with 
black  hands.  Search  was  made  for  such  a person  and  he  was  found  fishing 
near  the  river  bank  at  Letmetaung.  He  was  appointed  by  the  king  the 
commander  of  his  armies  and  led  them  to  victory.  To  reward  him  the 
king  bestowed  upon  him  land  two  square  miles  in  extent  ; the  revenue 
of  which  ( petlet ) he  might  enjoy  ( eiksa ),  and  he  was  left  free  to  choose 
it  where  he  would.  Accordingly  he  set  out  with  a cock  placed  in  the 
prow  of  his  canoe  and  resolved  to  settle  where  the  cock  might  crow. 
At  Sin-Kaung  Seik  his  cock  crowed  while  he  was  eating  and  there  he 
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took  his  land  of  the  king  and  settled  down,  naming  the  place  Petlet-sa- 
myo,  subsequently  whittled  down  to  Balet. 

Above  Balet,  there  appears  one  of  those  gateways  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  Chindwin.  The  river  narrows  between  hills,  through  which 
it  has  forced  a passage,  and  beyond,  and  transverse  to  the  river’s  course, 
a line  of  mountains  runs  like  a great  barrier  across  the  horizon.  The 
river  widens  to  a large  circular  lake  above  the  gates,  enclosing  an  island, 
and  the  two  streams  rush  together  in  tumult  as  they  come  through. 
The  western  current  is  swift,  and  flows  under  the  lofty  precipices  which 
rise  from  its  edge,  and  raftsmen  say  their  prayers  when  they  reach  this 
corner.  Steamers  coming  down  in  the  high  floods  descend  tail  first, 
ready  to  steam  away  from  collision  with  the  rocks.  Polesmen,  with  long 
poles  thrust  out,  wait  by  the  ship’s  side  to  break  the  impact.  Above 
Masein  the  Government 
steamer  Pagan  came  to 
an  end.  Finding  that 
there  was  not  room  enough 
for  her  to  turn  in  she  took 
her  chance  of  cutting  the 
corner  and  smashed  into 
it. 

Masein  displays  a grassy 
foreshore  to  the  falling 
river,  a white  pagoda,  a 
telegraph  office,  and  many 
palms.  The  telegraph- 
wire  spans  the  whole  width 
of  the  river.  Masein  bore 
an  evil  reputation  in  the 

first  days  after  the  war,  and  from  its  cliffs  the  outlaws  who  haunted 
it  kept  a sharp  lookout  for  the  coming  of  the  troops.  These  cliffs 
indeed  are  like  the  walls  of  a mighty  natural  fortress. 

For  a long  distance  above  Masein  the  river  curves  majestically  under 
the  blue  wooded  mountains.  Their  crests  are  cut  like  the  sharp  over- 
reaching teeth  of  a saw,  and  the  effect  of  this  succession  of  curved  teeth 
all  curving  up-stream,  is  a singular  one,  for  they  make  the  mountains 
look  as  if  they  were  pursuing  the  river.  For  miles  there  is  no  sign  of 
human  habitation,  till  we  come  upon  the  hamlet  of  “ Nancy  Lee,”  a 
collection  of  huts  and  plantain-groves,  a small  pagoda,  and  a chapel 
built  to  appease  the  evil  spirit  of  the  place.  It  is  built  on  the  bank  of  a 
creek  which  flows  through  a deep  gorge,  from  whose  far  gloomy 
interior  the  trunks  of  trees  are  floated  down  by  the  timber-contractors. 
In  the  flood  season  the  timber,  rushing  together  down  the  narrow  waters, 
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is  stayed  in  its  progress,  and  the  chaos  of  logs  plunging  and  crashing  in 
the  fury  of  the  river,  piles  up  incessantly  as  each  new  log  is  added  to  the 
mass.  The  loneliness,  the  savage  isolation  of  such  a spot,  is  heightened 
for  a white  man  by  the  knowledge  that  far  away  behind  the  gorge,  and 
in  the  remotest  places  of  the  hills,  there  are  Englishmen  who  spend  their 
lives  in  the  timber  trade.  It  is  one  thing  to  pass  swiftly  by  in  a steamer 
equipped  with  the  comforts  of  civilisation  and  another  to  live  a dog’s 
life  in  the  jungle. 

The  timber-salvor  himself,  a half-clad  son  of  the  forest  is  oppressed 
with  the  isolation  of  his  life.  Festivals  and  gaiety  are  little  in  his  way, 
and  at  all  times  he  is  surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  nature,  nearly  all 
malevolent,  all  to  be  appeased  with  sedulous  care.  For  one  lives  in  his 
house,  another  in  the  whirlpool  before  his  door,  a third  in  the  tree  he  is 
cutting  down,  a thousand  in  the  dark  mountains  that  shut  his  country 
away  from  the  traffic  of  the  world.  A decade  ago,  to  the  malevolence 
of  spirits  was  added  the  lust  and  fury  of  his  fellow  man.  The  head- 
hunter came  raiding  for  his  head  ; the  cateran  of  the  hills  for  his  wife, 
his  cattle,  for  himself.  From  Ningin,  inland,  there  is  a road  of  the  Shan 
which  climbs  up  to  the  crest  of  a hill,  its  ascent  or  descent  on  the  far 
side  being  accomplished  by  ladders  ranged  along  the  sheer  face  of  the 
cliffs.  By  this  road  the  harassed  people  were  used  to  retreat  before  a 
Chin  raid,  lifting  their  ladders  after  them.  Here,  as  we  steam  on  our 
way  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chindwin,  we  are  well  within  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  but  very  near  for  all  that  to  the  core  of  unrestricted 
savagery.  And  I remind  myself  that,  if  to-morrow  the  empire  were  to 
withdraw  its  legions,  the  curtain  of  savagery  would  instantly  be  let  down 
again. 

Continuing  from  “ Nancy  Lee  ” the  river  runs  on  under  the  open 
glades  of  the  forest,  its  course  broken  by  sandbanks  and  grassy  islands, 
till  near  Maulaikgyi  it  presents  again  the  spectacle  noticed  at  Mingin. 
The  banks  of  the  river  disclose  between  them  an  island,  green  with 
noble  trees,  and  silvery  with  the  plumes  of  kaing,  round  which,  and  under 
the  broad  barrier  of  blue  peaks  and  mountains,  the  divided  stream  circles. 
Not  very  far  from  here  there  is  a lake  where  the  rhinoceros  is  shot. 
It  is  a fever-stricken  place,  a haunt  of  the  Chin,  but  carefully  avoided 
by  the  Burman. 

Kindat,  the  winter  limit  of  the  company’s  steamers,  is  the  last  British 
settlement  on  the  Chindwin.  Above  this  point  Englishmen  go  as 
travellers,  to  inspect  a military  outpost,  to  supervise  the  construction 
of  a road,  to  control  the  work  of  a native  magistrate.  But  no  Englishman 
lives  north  of  Kindat.  The  vaguely  defined  frontier  is  still  several 
hundred  miles  away  ; but  all  that  lies  between  is  ruled  by  a native  officer, 
or  a feudatory  prince,  or  it  is  not  ruled  at  all.  To  the  British  official  in 
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Burma,  accustomed  to  life  in  remote  settlements,  Kindat  is  the  ultima 
Thule  of  official  employment,  and  if  he  goes  there,  it  is  either  because 
he  is  young  and  must  begin  somewhere,  or  because  he  has  offended 
and  must  be  punished,  or  because  it  is  cheap  living  there  and  he  is  in 
debt.  And  Kindat  is  hated  for  these  things,  and  because  it  is  built 
on  a low  slip  of  fever-haunted  land,  between  a marsh  and  a river.  Yet 
all  things  have  their  relative  value,  and  to  the  timber-cutter,  fresh  from 
the  solitude  of  the  jungle,  Kindat  is  a little  capital  ; for  it  is  a place  in 
which  there  is  more  than  one  white  man. 

From  Kindat  to  Homalin,  a distance  of  147  miles,  there  is  little  regular 
traffic,  save  by  means  of  the  Government  launches  which  ply  to  and  fro 
with  military  stores  and  rations  and  bodies  of  armed  men.  Yet  it  is 
above  Kindat  that  the  fascination  of  remote  travel  finds  its  full  expression 

Past  Tatkon,  where  peewits  wing  their  flight,  and  glossy  ferns  and 
foliage  rising  in  tiers  grace  the  steep  banks  of  the  river,  the  traveller 
bound  for  Homalin  comes  to  Pantha  and  its  clusters  of  white  pagodas. 
Thereafter,  the  river  sweeps  round  under  two  thousand  feet  of  hills, 
and  receives  the  tribute  of  the  Yu  from  the  valley  of  Kale.  Manipur 
is  not  far  distant,  and  troops  have  marched  this  way  to  the  relief  of 
beleaguered  garrisons.  The  telegraph  wire,  earliest  pioneer  of  British 
civilisation,  here  crosses  the  Chindwin  to  Tammu,  as  far  as  which  out- 
post the  Yu  is  navigable.  At  Kadugyabaung,  the  river  flowing 
through  a picturesque  defile,  makes  a curve  from  the  apex  of  which 
its  course  can  be  traced  through  three-quarters  of  a circle.  The  curve 
completes  itself  under  a magnificent  cliff  that  is  crowned  with  pagodas 
and  is  sacred  to  a nat.  It  is  known  as  the  Shwe  Palin  Daung,  and  it  is 
typical  of  the  hills  along  this  portion  of  the  river’s  course,  which  slope 
easily  on  their  eastern  faces  and  end  in  sudden  precipices  on  the  west. 
The  blue  mountains,  the  precipitous  cliff,  the  great  curve,  make  here 
between  them,  an  episode  of  beauty  and  power.  Thirty-one  miles  of 
travel  from  the  junction  of  the  Yu  bring  us  to  the  hamlet  of  Sittaung, 
a place  of  ten  houses,  which  exists  because  it  is  on  the  road  to  Manipur. 
It  is  very  unhealthy,  but  serene  of  a morning,  with  its  monastery  at  one 
end,  surrounded  by  betel-palms,  its  Government  rest-house  at  the  other, 
and  its  one  narrow  street  of  thatched  houses  overlooked  by  papayas 
in  full  fruit,  by  plantains  and  betel-vines.  Although  remote  and  isolated 
it  has  nearly  all  the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature  to  look  at  if  it  will. 

Leaving  it,  and  past  a big  island  and  splendid  avenues  of  forest,  we 
come  to  Paungbyin,  a place  of  some  note  on  the  river.  A long  line  of 
new  houses  stretches  along  the  high  flat  shore  ; a court-house,  reached 
by  a bridge  and  a pathway  through  the  jungle,  stands  on  an  adjoining 
hill  ; a monastery  lies  in  the  seclusion  of  a grove  of  palms  and  other 
trees.  Paddy-flats  and  snipe  grounds  spread  away  beyond.  Paungbyin 
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does  a considerable  trade  in  buying  and  rafting  down  the  rice  grown  in 
the  interior,  and  in  supplying  the  inland  villages  with  European  goods. 
Every  house  in  the  village  is  a shop,  and  every  inhabitant,  by  virtue  of 
locality,  a trader.  Some  little  time  ago  the  village  was  burnt  down,  and 
now  it  has  arisen  again  with  new  splendour.  Flower-pots  grace  the  front 
doors  of  most  of  the  cottages,  and  every  one  is  taking  a hand  in  levelling 
the  open  strip  of  land  between  the  village  and  the  river.  House  property 
is  cheap  at  Paungbyin,  and  the  best  house  in  the  village,  a large  and 
pleasant-looking  habitation,  is  tenanted  by  a man  whose  income  is  only 
^'12  a year.  But  the  habitable  space  is  limited  by  the  lowlands  and 
swamps  that  surround  the  village  ; and  there  is  consequently  a large 
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colony  of  water-dwellers  under  the  river  bank  whose  houses  are  built  on 
rafts.  On  the  farther  shore  is  the  neat  village  of  Pasagon,  and  beyond  it 
flats  and  marshes  stretch  away  to  the  foot  of  successive  ranges  of  blue 
hills,  which  divide  the  Kubo  valley,  once  in  dispute  between  the  kings 
of  Burma  and  Manipur,  from  the  Chindwin.  Of  an  evening,  the  view 
from  the  court-house,  which  stands  on  the  fringe  of  the  impenetrable 
jungle,  is  one  of  superb  beauty;  for  the  Chindwin  may  be  seen  from 
there  winding  away  in  great  loops,  yet  still  as  if  life  had  never  moved 
upon  it  ; a water  of  infinite  calm,  painted  with  every  glory  of  mountain 
shadow  and  cloud  aflame.  But  Paungbyin  is  unwholesome,  lonely  and 
fever-stricken  ; a place  of  bitter  memory  to  Englishmen  who  have  spent 
a year  or  two  of  their  lives  there.  It  has  been  supplanted  now  by 
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Homalin,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  rivers  of  the  district,  and 
the  task  of  ruling  the  wild  country  that  spreads  away  to  an  indefinite 
border  beyond  it  has  been  confided  to  a Burmese  officer.  It  is  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  Paungbyin  to-day,  that  its  headman  is  a 
woman — a pleasant-looking  girl,  who  has  succeeded  her  father  in  that 
office. 

After  leaving  the  hilly  crests  of  Paungbyin,  the  river  runs  a long  straight 
course  like  some  noble  canal,  between  grassy  banks  and  forest,  till  at 
Minya  there  appears  a great  island  in  mid-stream,  and  the  approach 
to  Mingin  is  repeated.  Above  the  island,  the  river,  very  wide  to  the  eye, 
curves  slowly  through  a dark  forest,  whose  summits  helped  by  the  natural 
elevation  of  the  banks,  rise  to  stately  heights.  On  a little  rock  at 
Letpantha,  the  golden  spires  of  a cluster  of  small  pagodas  gleam  in  the 
forefront  of  the  forest  masses. 

Thaungdut,  capital  of  a principality,  lies  on  the  mid-curve  of  the 
river,  where  it  makes  a great  sweep  a short  way  above  Letpantha.  It  is 
a clean  little  village,  with  one  long  wide  street  facing  the  river,  under 
avenues  of  palms  and  horse-radishes.  The  palace  is  a collection  of 
mat  huts  within  an  enclosure  of  high  mat  walls,  the  posts  of  which  are 
decorated  with  orchids.  But  the  Saw-bwa  is  careful  to  explain  that  he 
occupies  it  only  as  a temporary  measure,  that  his  predecessor’s  widow,  a 
lady  of  strong  character,  is  in  possession  of  the  ancestral  site  ; and  he 
comes  down  with  his  retainers,  with  a gift  of  spears  and  peacocks,  to  lay 
this  matter  before  the  English  ruler  of  the  district,  as  we  let  go  our 
anchor  under  the  foreshore  of  his  capital.  And  after  he  has  gone,  comes 
the  lady  with  her  daughter,  to  state  her  view  of  the  matter.  The  Saw- 
bwa  hates  her  because  she  has  allowed  her  daughter  to  contract  a 
mesalliance  with  the  son  of  a goldsmith,  and  the  goldsmith’s  son,  who  was 
turned  out  of  the  state  by  the  Saw-bwa,  has  come  up  with  us  to  claim 
his  right  to  live  in  his  native  village  with  the  wife  of  his  choice.  Such 
are  the  matters  of  state  that  bring  us  in  the  Government  yacht  to 
Thaungdut,  and  while  we  smile  at  the  comedy,  we  remember  that  life 
is  cheap  in  these  localities. 

The  Saw-bwa  is  a person  of  some  consequence  in  his  own  country. 
He  claims  that  the  history  of  his  state  began  twenty-eight  centuries 
ago,  and  that  its  first  capital  was  a walled  city  in  the  days  of  Gautama 
the  Buddha.  The  blood  of  Anawratta  the  Great  flows  in  his  veins,  and 
the  right  of  his  ancestors  to  a palace  and  a throne  was  admitted  by  that 
monarch,  and  in  more  recent  times  confirmed  by  Mindon,  King  of 
Burma.  A sumptuary  law  of  that  monarch  lays  down  that  the  front 
pavilion  of  the  Saw-bwa’s  haw  or  palace  shall  have  nine  mainposts,  and  the 
main  room  five  stories,  a gold  hti  on  the  spire  of  the  court-room,  a 
vane  with  a flowered  shaft,  a white  umbrella,  and  a throne  with  twelve 
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chambers.  These  concessions  were  made  by  the  King  in  return  for 
the  Saw-bwa’s  gift  of  a white  elephant,  happily  found  within  the 
limits  of  his  state.  The  Saw-bwa  is  now  a feudatory  of  the  empire, 
and  the  area  of  his  state  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  He 
leaves  behind  him,  after  a visit,  the  impression  of  being  a gentleman  ; 
and  he  plays  polo  in  the  Manipurian  manner  when  his  polo-ground 
is  not  flooded  by  the  river. 

Above  Thaungdut  the  river  encircles  a large  island,  then  runs  on  in  a 
straight  path  facing  a mountain  barrier,  and  attains  in  the  full  noontide 
an  exquisite  beauty,  where  it  curves  by  Hwemadai  Laungmin,  with  rich 
forests  on  either  bank,  and  a range  of  blue-green  mountains  curving  in 
fellowship  with  it  on  the  west.  It  loses  nothing  of  its  apparent  size  here 
being  broad  and  full  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  and  unbroken  by  sands 
or  islands.  From  moment  to  moment  as  the  wind  blows,  or  as  it  dies 
away,  the  face  of  the  river  changes  from  crinkling  ripples  to  a crystal 
calm  ; and  the  clouds  in  rhythm  fling  their  shadows  lazily  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes. 

Beyond  these  passages  of  varied  beauty  the  double-mouthed  Nampanga 
pours  her  quota  into  the  sovereign  river,  and  all  the  land  between  is  of 
alluvial  flats  and  winding  broken  channels,  overlooked  by  great  moun- 
tains. Then,  as  the  river  circles  to  the  west,  the  Uyu  comes  down  to  it, 
flowing  between  low  mudbanks. 

Above  the  junction  an  island,  laden  with  silver-green  kaing , cuts  the 
broad  purple  spaces  of  the  river  with  its  sharp  outline,  and  beyond  lies 
Homalin,  a line  of  lowly  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  giant  mountains.  The 
village  is  in  fact  a long  way  from  them,  for  the  river  making  an 
unsuspected  curve  to  the  north,  sweeps  in  between  them  and  Homalin. 
But  the  illusion  remains  of  a village  in  a mountain  country,  Swiss  or 
Tyrolese,  with  great  masses  towering  above  it.  The  mountains  here 
run  into  nine  thousand  feet,  and  their  nearer  slopes  are  marked  with 
patches  of  rough  cultivation.  Their  summits  are  constantly  veiled  in 
clouds  which  impart  to  them  an  air  of  grandeur  and  mystery  ; and  white 
wisps  of  cloud  lie  in  the  lofty  valleys,  deepening  the  perspective,  and 
causing  the  nearer  peaks  and  ridges  to  stand  out  sharp  and  blue  against 
their  quiet  curtains.  Rain-mists  gather  in  the  far  interior,  lit  with  the 
last  rays  of  the  fading  sun  ; distant  peaks  seen  through  this  diaphanous 
veil  become  transfigured  ; and  the  great  material  barrier  of  the  moun- 
tains, frowning  over  the  dark  river  and  the  little  street  of  houses,  seems 
only  the  threshold  of  a far-withdrawn  land  of  spiritual  and  unearthly 
beauty 

Little  is  known  of  many  of  these  mountain  tracts.  In  the  language 
of  the  State  they  are  “unadministered,”  and  there  is  little  desire  on  any 
one’s  part  to  break  through  the  immemorial  seclusion  in  which  they  live. 
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Down  by  the  river  all  is  peace.  Spread  abroad  here  over  vast  spaces 
it  is  almost  motionless.  It  is  shallow  and  the  winter  waits  to  expose  its 
shallowness.  Yet  the  purple  shadows  of  the  mountains  lend  it  the 
suggestion  of  unfathomed  depths.  Little  if  any  life  moves  upon  its 
surface.  A derelict  log  floats  by  with  scarcely  perceptible  motion  ; 
sand-bubbles  break  and  spread  their  concentric  rings  in  silence.  From 
the  cover  of  the  silver  kaing  a buffalo  waddles  slowly  down  to  the  river’s 
edge,  mammoth-like — a counterpart  of  the  slow  quiet  world  about  him. 
In  the  fading  light  he  makes  a clear  black  spot  on  the  landscape — a 
lictor  of  the  night.  On  the  distant  eastern  horizon,  clouds,  like  white 
puffs  from  a furnace  stayed  in  the  full  tide  of  their  life,  become  a palette 
for  the  last  light  of  the  sun,  and  their  lustrous  reflections  make  all  the 
river  looking  down  a mirror  of  pink  and  opal  loveliness,  that  is  in  supreme 
antithesis  to  the  dark  mystery,  the  deep  unfathomable  purple  of  it, 
under  the  mountains. 

Mountains  and  river  are  here  in  close  fellowship,  yet  those  blue-green 
patches  on  the  slopes,  and  the  line  of  little  houses  by  the  river,  are  a 
whole  world  apart.  To  the  mountaineer  all  below  is  a forbidden  tract 
of  civilisation,  once  in  the  great  days  gone  by  his  prey.  To  the  plains- 
man all  that  is  of  the  mountains  savours  of  a savagery  greater  than  his 
own,  and  a hate  that  is  never  asleep.  The  one  from  his  valley  hamlets, 
the  other  from  his  eyrie  on  the  cliffs,  regard  each  other  and  pass  by. 
There  is  no  communion  between  them. 

Homalin  is  in  the  keeping  of  an  Arakanese  officer,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  his  countrymen.  He  rules  here  over  a country  more  than  2,500 
square  miles  in  extent  ; the  finest  of  all  the  fine  shooting-grounds  of 
Burma. 

Early  dawn,  and  I am  afloat  once  more  on  the  Chindwin,  making 
the  great  curve  above  Homalin  under  forest-clad  cliffs  ; while  the 
mountain  masses  deploy  in  the  west  in  peaks  and  waves  and  precipices. 
Faint  clouds  hover  near  their  summits,  but  this  morning  not  on  them, 
and  the  first  efforts  of  the  sun  only  make  shadows  fall  on  their  broad 
expanse.  These  are  no  hills,  but  mountains  of  a grand  order,  and  the 
spectacle  of  them,  their  rocky  peaks  and  wooded  valleys  so  near  that 
one  can  recognise  all  the  familiar  features,  stirs  up  a great  longing  to  be 
up  amongst  them.  Ah  ! what  views  must  expand  from  there  over  the 
fair  river  valley,  and  the  waves  upon  waves  of  mountains  that  roll 
away  to  the  far  plains  of  the  west.  What  under-worlds  of  fern  and 
bracken  and  violets  dew-besprinkled.  What  beakers  of  divine  air  ! 
And  for  the  rest,  elephants  crashing  through  the  forest,  rhinoceroses  in 
the  secret  woods,  panthers  in  lair,  wandering  herds  of  bison,  and  visionary 
pheasants  dropping  from  heights  into  the  gloom  of  the  sheltered  valleys. 
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But  I am  bound  to-day  to  the  river  and  may  not  neglect  its  beauty  at 
this  hour  of  soft  lights  and  long  shadows.  An  island  with  its  familiar 
chisel-like  apex,  bears  down  upon  us  in  mid-stream.  The  river  enfolds 
it  in  two  sweeping  curves  and  it  looks  like  a mighty  ship  afloat.  It  is 
of  a new  order,  for  all  the  islands  we  have  hitherto  met  have  borne  the 
family  feature  of  rustling  wind-blown  savannahs  set  with  noble  trees, 
park-like,  and  of  a light  emerald  green.  Here  we  come  to  dark  forest 
and  white  stems  ; forest  to  the  outer  bulwarks,  overhanging  the  very 
lips  of  the  river.  All  that  I can  fancy  of  American  rivers  in  the  north  is 
here  depicted.  There  is  no  whisper  of  the  East.  The  change  is  opportune, 
for  it  reminds  me  that  we  have  passed  out  of  the  tropics  and  are  now 
within  the  Temperate-zone — a comforting  reflection  when  one  lives 
very  near  the  Equator. 

Sein  Kan,  with  its  orange  orchards  and  the  red  spires  of  its  monastery, 

waits  at  the  turning  of 
the  river,  and  its  next 
curve,  a quick  short  loop, 
brings  us  up  to  Kawya. 
For  a long  while  past,  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  river 
have  talked  of  pines,  and 
here  the  likeness  may  be 
recorded.  Straight  grey 
trunks  of  the  silver  hue 
and  the  nude  beauty  of 
the  longifolia,  gnarled  and 
twisted  arms,  and  light 
summit  foliage,  make 
these  trees  look  like  twin  brethren  of  the  pines,  and  one  is  grateful  for  the 
suggestion.  Also,  when  the  red  light  of  evening  flames  on  their  bare 
trunks  and  arms,  and  the  sky  is  cut  into  patterns  by  their  fantasies,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  illusion. 

Kawya  is  a pleasing  little  village  of  the  Shan.  Lanes  wind  through  it 
piloted  by  rustic  fences.  Flowers  add  to  its  charm.  The  houses  stand 
in  little  enclosures  of  their  own  and  it  is  not  their  way  here  to  face  the 
street.  They  are  roofed  with  rough  palm  thatch  which  projects  far 
over  the  front  of  each  house  in  a semicircle.  Under  its  open  shelter, 
weaving  and  winnowing  and  many  other  household  avocations  are 
performed.  Tea  grows  at  Kawya  but  the  bushes  are  allowed  to  grow  up 
untrimmed.  Behind  the  village,  amongst  the  tea-plants,  one  is  rather 
in  a rough  orchard,  half  jungle,  than  in  a trim  tea-garden.  The  leaves 
are  boiled  and  sold  to  trading  Burmans  who  raft  them  down  the  river. 
Seeds  have  been  sold  to  “ men  from  the  west  ” ; but  no  purchasers 
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have  appeared  for  the  past  three  pears.  The  last  comers  were  emissaries 
from  the  white  Planters  of  Assam.  The  seed  trade  is  not  it  would  seem  a 
prospering  one  ; but  a large  business  is  done  in  boiled  tea  for  export  to 
Lower  Burma. 

At  Kawya  there  is  a colony  of  dark  pagodas  overlooking  the  river, 
tagon-daings  of  glittering  mosaic,  and  a thousand-Buddha  stupa 
overlaid  with  gold.  The  river  bank  recalls  Bhamo.  The  people  dress 
like  Burmese.  Yet  the  village  is  not  Burmese  in  its  suggestion.  I have 
long  since  left  Burma  behind  me  and  am  here  amongst  the  Shan. 

Kawya  has  for  its  neighbour  an  island  cleaving  south.  Above  it  the 
river  runs  on  unbroken,  between  rich  woods  to  Maung-Kan  where 
oranges  grow. 

Tazon  follows,  also  a place  of  tea.  From  Maing  Taung  to  Shwelaung 
there  is  a straight  way  marked  out  for  the  river,  between  near  woods  in 
the  east  and  great  forests  in  the  west,  reaching  away  over  flat  and  rolling 
country  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  whence  they  climb  in  unbroken 
splendour  to  heights  of  eight  thousand  feet.  The  Nan-Kaung  here  comes 
down  with  its  tribute,  and  the  place  of  its  union  with  its  over- lord  is 
green  and  tempting.  One  would  willingly  stay  to  trace  its  secret  course 
of  which  there  is  but  a glimpse  from  the  passing  ship.  Later  the 
Namwe  enters.  A waterfall  of  great  size  is  visible  on  the  face  of  the 
distant  cliffs,  and  at  Maingwe  the  further  course  of  the  river  is  concealed 
from  the  eye,  so  sharp  is  the  curve  it  makes  there.  A passage  of  marked 
beauty  follows,  the  river  winding  in  and  out  through  “ zones  of  light 
and  shadow,”  its  waters  gaining  clarity  with  every  mile,  till  it  reaches 
the  climax  of  a horseshoe  curve  where  the  Nayayin  enters  at  Yet  Pa. 
Both  arms  of  the  river  here  reach  away  like  lakes,  through  avenues  of 
forest  to  the  stately  mountains,  whose  king  is  Saramati  snow-crowned 
like  Soracte  in  winter.  The  winds  that  blow  here  at  this  season  are 
laden  with  the  scent  of  forest  flowers — a rich  heavy  scent  as  from  a 
distillery.  There  are  miles  upon  miles  of  it  here. 

After  the  horseshoe  turn  at  Yet  Pa— noblest  passage  of  the  Chindwin 
— the  river  breaks  away  to  the  east,  and  the  mountains  pass  out  of 
sight  ; but  the  woods  line  it  with  continuous  beauty,  and  in  the  waning 
afternoon  every  white  trunk  on  the  eastern  shore  meets  its  image  in  the 
clear  water. 

At  Tamanthe  the  river  returns  again  to  its  mountains,  which  loom 
up  blue  and  majestic  in  bold  outline  against  the  sky  ; waves  upon  waves 
of  them,  ramparts  and  peaks  and  shadowy  valleys.  The  sun  passing  on 
to  the  portals  of  night,  sends  his  last  splendour  abroad  from  behind  the 
clouds  that  marshal  his  retreat.  Wide  shafts  of  light  flame  in  fans  over 
the  spaces  of  heaven.  From  cloud  to  cloud  the  fires  race,  until  through 
infinite  gradations,  the  day  runs  out  to  its  close. 
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Tamanthe  is  the  last  British  outpost  on  the  Chindwin.  It  is  gar- 
risoned by  half  a hundred  fighting  men  under  the  command  of  a Sikh 
officer.  The  steamer  has  scarcely  done  screaming,  the  gangway  planks 
are  not  yet  slippery  with  the  wet  footprints  of  the  crew,  when  he  comes 
hurrying  along  under  the  stress  of  a tight  uniform,  his  long  sword 
dangling  by  his  side,  to  pay  his  respects.  White  man  to  him  is  synon- 
ymous with  ruler,  and  three  Englishmen  do  not  come  this  way  in  the 
year.  His  men  are  hastily  forming  up  on  the  parade  ground  and  he  is 
disappointed  that  they  are  not  to  be  inspected.  No  one  ever  comes  to 
Tamanthe  except  for  some  such  purpose.  The  Subahdar  practically 
rules  here  alone. 

Two  miles  beyond  Tamanthe  is  the  village  of  Htwatwa,  on  the  further 
shore  of  the  Nam  Talei,  which  comes  down  a broad  swift  stream  fresh 
from  the  Naga  strongholds.  There  is  a pathway  to  Htwatwa  from 
Tamanthe  through  the  dense  forest,  and  midway  in  its  stillness  one  can 
hear  the  booming  of  the  village  drums,  falling  clear  and  seemingly  close 
at  hand  like  the  hammered  notes  of  a woodpecker. 

And  now  the  last  day  of  my  voyage  has  come.  The  actualities  of  rule 
have  almost  ceased,  and  wide  incognita,  unvisited  by  any  European, 
surround  me  on  every  hand.  For  another  day  or  two  I might  prolong 
the  journey  to  where  the  cataract  of  Taro  forbids  all  progress  ; but,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  I am  at  the  end  of  civilised  means  of  travel. 
Leaving  Tamanthe  at  grey  dawn,  I am  now  ascending  through  loops 
and  curves  and  under  cliffs  buried  deep  in  forest.  Miles  of  wild  plantains 
line  the  more  level  banks,  and  bamboos  reach  over  with  a million 
fingers  to  the  river’s  edge.  Toucans  and  hornbills  flutter  purple  through 
the  spaces  ; peacocks  throw  their  splendid  plumage  to  the  sun  ; the 
narrow  turnings  blaze  with  the  jewels  of  the  morning.  Here  and  there 
at  long  intervals  a village  shelters,  poignant  in  its  suggestion  of  human 
loneliness.  At  Tonma  Hlut  the  river  turns  westward  ; the  mountains 
deploy.  In  the  foreground  there  are  green  hills,  and  at  the  turn-again 
north — the  whirlpool  of  Tonlon  lies  in  wait.  Duck  wing  in  flights  up 
the  river  courses.  Tributaries  steal  through  the  woods,  charged  with 
the  secrets  of  their  hidden  birthplace.  The  air  pulses  with  the  spirit 
of  the  unknown.  That  is  the  charm  of  these  lonely  reaches. 

I continue  north.  Saramati  and  the  great  peaks  rise  above  me  in  a 
great  wall  to  the  west.  Every  mile  the  ship  steams  on  takes  me  nearer 
to  blessed  centres  of  the  Temperate-zone  ; and  here,  and  at  this  season 
(October),  the  climate  attains  to  something  that  is  very  near  perfection. 
The  sky  is  a clear  and  limpid  blue.  The  clouds  that  are  never  wholly 
absent  through  the  hours  add  to  it  only  gracious  things — light  and  action 
and  infinite  variety.  At  the  close  and  at  the  dawn  of  each  day  they  are 
palettes  for  every  colour  that  can  rejoice  the  eyes  of  man.  All  through 
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the  long  hours  of  the  day  they  swoon  on  the  mirror  face  of  the  river  and 
every  peak  has  their  benediction.  High  noon  has  no  power  in  it  to  over- 
come the  coolness  of  the  air.  Midnight  has  not  yet  learnt  her  secret. of 
chilling  cold.  There  is  no  rawness  yet  in  the  dawn.  At  this  turning 
season  Nature  seems  to  suspend  her  life  in  some  subtle  state  of  equi- 
librium. Summer  and  winter  mingle  in  full  harmony  ; and  the  coming 
panoplies  of  autumn  give 
no  note  of  their  approach 
in  the  heart  of  the  green 
forests,  where  ferns  drip 
and  flowers  breathe  as  if 
the  spring  were  young. 

Fresh  curves  and 
avenues  bring  me  to 
Malin,  and  the  river  still 
runs  on  in  its  pride,  as 
though  it  derived  its  life 
from  secret  springs  and 
cared  nothing  for  its  tribu- 
taries— the  Myittha,  and 
the  Uyu  and  the  Nam 
Talei — left  far  in  the 
fading  south. 

I pass  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Singkaling 
Hkamti,  three  hundred 
miles  due  west  of  Tali 
Fu,  and  in  a line  with  the 
confluence  of  the  Irra- 
waddy. The  state,  almost 
extinct  when  the  British 
power  advanced  up  the 
waters  of  the  Chindwin, 
was  revived  in  favour  of  in  the  tea  orchards  at  kawya 

a scion  of  the  old  royal 

house.  Would  that  this  could  oftener  have  been  done  in  Burma  ! 
It  has  an  area  of  two  thousand  square  miles,  extending  northwards  as 
far  as  the  waterfall  which  finally  forbids  the  navigation  of  the  Chindwin, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  last  surviving  relics  of  the  ancient  Shan  kingdoms 
which  long  disputed  the  supremacy  of  the  Burmese  race  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Irrawaddy.  From  Minsin  in  the  east,  the  river 
curves  to  Naukpe,  and  looking  back  from  here,  there  is  a fine  view 
of  the  troubled  outline  and  citadel-like  forms  of  the  hills  that  rise 
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between  the  river  and  the  mountain  wall  of  the  wild  Chins  in  the 
west. 

Ledges  of  cliff  and  rock  abut  on  the  river,  deep  in  hanging  fern  and 
velvet  moss.  At  these  points  the  river  swirls  and  foams,  impeded  in  its 
straight  course  ; and  the  line  of  the  high  floods  on  its  rocky  walls  tells 
eloquently  of  a greatly  fallen  river.  Foot  by  foot,  and  inch  by  inch,  till 
the  melting  of  winter  snows  again  replenishes  its  flood,  the  river  gives 
back  to  the  land  the  territories  it  has  won.  But  the  marks  of  its 
supremacy,  like  blast-holes  and  chisel-cuts,  bespatter  the  rocky  banks  all 
the  way  from  Monywa  to  Hkamti. 

Pink  and  black  buffaloes  all  along  the  river,  stare  through  the  reeds 
out  of  wild  eyes  at  the  passing  steamer.  Here  and  there  a party  of  men 
with  dahs  slung  over  their  naked  shoulders,  and  women  in  scarlet 
wrappings  which  drop  in  a fall  over  their  ample  breasts,  march  along 
the  banks,  stopping  to  gaze  like  their  cattle  at  the  portent  on  the  river. 

Past  Yan-ywa  the  river  gains  a sudden  access  of  beauty.  A cliff  runs 
down  to  it  on  the  east.  Low  hills  rise  on  the  western  bank.  Through 
this  gateway  the  river  stretches  away  to  the  great  mountains.  Their 
slopes  are  so  close  now  that  I can  count  on  Saramati  the  trees  in  flower, 
which  make  a yellow  pattern  on  the  pervading  blue  ; and  the  deep  gorge 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  mist-clad  and  shadowy  in  the  sunlight 
that  whispers  of  Himalaya. 

Here  also  the  navigation  is  dangerous.  Under  the  cliff  the  river 
runs  hard.  Sands  lie  across  it  near  the  further  bank.  The  channel  is 
narrow,  the  current  rapid,  the  bend  acute.  To  turn  it,  coming  down- 
stream, is  something  of  a feat.  A little  farther  on  the  same  episode  is 
reproduced  on  the  opposite  bank  ; but  complicated  by  a reef  which 
stretches  like  a paw  from  the  hills  into  the  river.  There  is  a great  curve 
above  it,  and  the  waters,  sweeping  round  in  its  fold,  hurl  themselves 
upon  the  reef,  and  surmount  it  in  waves  that  leap  with  life,  and  in 
eddies  that  bubble  and  scatter  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  A 
golden  galon-bird  high  up  on  a grey  post  marks  this  spot  of  sinister 
character. 

Traces  of  cultivation  are  visible  at  long  intervals  along  the  banks  ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  migrating  peasant,  whose  system  is  so  rude  that  the 
finest  soil  cannot  pay  his  drafts  upon  it  for  more  than  a few  seasons. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  symptoms  of  the  taung-gya  cultivator  ; the 
white  skeletons  of  burnt  trees  standing  gaunt  and  bare  in  the  rough 
rakish-looking  fields.  It  is  a bad  wasteful  system,  and  it  can  never  be 
made  the  basis  of  any  racial  progress  ; yet  it  must  be  difficult  for  men  to 
break  from  this  restless  life  ; for  it  has  its  joys,  its  recurring  excitement, 
its  novelty,  its  sense  of  freedom,  its  little  toil.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
life  of  an  English  villager,  living  upon  his  immemorial  site. 
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At  Auk  Taung  my  journey  ends.  It  is  a small  village  newly  come  into 
existence.  There  are  blade-marks  on  a ficus  elastica  of  great  age  and  size 
and  many  columns  ; the  only  relic  of  a former  settlement.  The  people 
here  are  Shan,  with  the  figures  of  mountaineers,  short,  broad,  and 
immensely  muscular. 

As  I wait  here  under  the  high  mud-cliffs,  the  sunlight  passes,  and  the 
night  comes  dark  and  still.  The  village  falls  into  deep  slumber.  A 
cricket  beats  his  kettledrums  from  a neighbouring  tree.  The  plaint  of 
the  nightjar  is  borne  across  the  dark. 

Even  these  pass. 

A great  silence  falls  upon  the  world. 

But  the  river  knowing  no  pause,  moves  on,  and  the  stars  in  their 
courses  come  and  go.  These  two  alone  stand  for  life. 

Late,  towards  dawn,  the  fading  crescent  of  the  moon  climbs  up  like  a 
tired  pedlar  over  the  low  eastern  hills,  followed  by  the  morning  star. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
MOSQUITOS 

MAUBIN,  if  you  descend  upon  it  from  Upper  Burma  in  the 
dust-choked  days  of  early  April,  will  smile  upon  you  with 
its  air  of  perpetual  summer  ; and  you  will  wonder  at  its 
clarity  and  freshness  and  its  undying  verdure.  But  Maubin, 
like  most  of  the  Delta  from  which  it  has  sprung  into  being,  conceals  much 
that  is  vile  under  a smiling  exterior.  From  its  immense  riches  nothing 
can  detract,  but  it  lacks  one  or  two  of  the  constituents  of  civilised 
happiness.  It  has  been  ironically  named  the  Garden  of  Eden,  after  the 
Governor  who  founded  it,  and  in  scorn  of  its  less  inviting  characteristics. 
Perhaps  its  chief  claim  to  the  notice  and  the  execration  of  mankind 
resides  in  its  populace  of  mosquitos.  These,  in  number,  size,  and 
virulent  activity,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  One’s  first  visit  to 
Maubin  in  the  mosquito  season  is  unforgettable,  and  to  see  them  under 
the  flare  of  an  electric  searchlight  coming  over  the  ship’s  side  in  hordes, 
and  occupying  like  an  irresistible  army  every  fraction  of  its  surface  ; to 
see  them  hanging  in  festoons  from  the  white  canvas  awnings,  the  mosquito 
nets,  the  table-linen,  and  the  punkha  flaps,  and  from  every  object  on 
which  they  can  secure  a footing,  including  notably  the  corpus  vile  of  the 
white  man  for  whom  Providence  made  the  universe,  is  to  have  lived 
indeed.  How  to  continue  to  live  after  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  has 
worn  off  is  the  definite  problem  that  occupies  every  one’s  mind  in 
Maubin.  It  is  achieved  in  the  main  by  entrenching  one’s  self  within  an 
iron  fortress  of  fine  mesh. 

A European  house  in  Maubin  is  thus  a curiosity.  Every  window — -and 
in  the  tropics  there  is  an  infinity  of  windows — is  protected  by  sliding 
curtains  of  iron  gauze  ; every  ventilator  under  the  eaves,  every  open 
space  between  the  room  partitions  and  the  roof  (and  for  the  sake  of  air. 
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such  spaces  are  large  and  frequent),  is  barred  against  invasion  by  sheets 
of  gauze.  In  some  houses  there  is  a special  room,  a kind  of  inner  citadel 
and  last  refuge,  which  is  wholly  of  iron  gauze,  and  within  it  the  master 
of  the  house  sits  like  a vanquished  lion  in  a cage. 

To  enter  this  fortress  in  advance  of  the  enemy  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
no  mean  agility.  The  doors  have  swing-backs  and  are  made  to  close 
the  instant  they  are  released.  Outside  them,  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  hover  in  clouds.  The  man  within,  this  Englishman  in  his  strange 
castle,  observes  your  approach  with  furtive  and  anxious  eyes,  and  if  you 
be  a newcomer,  he  begs  of  you  to  be  careful  in  entering.  Immediately 
you  enter  he  falls  with  an  astonishing  onslaught  upon  such  of  the 
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enemy  as  have  come  in  on  your  back,  in  your  hair,  in  the  creases  of  your 
clothes,  and  in  an  aurora  of  cloud  about  your  brows. 

At  one  end  of  the  Chief  Magistrate’s  house  there  used  to  be  when  I 
was  last  at  Maubin,  a long  room  thus  defended,  in  which  he  sat  daily  to 
dispense  justice  ; and  great  activity  in  entering  was  expected  of  the 
prisoner  under  trial,  the  assembled  witnesses,  and  the  counsel  employed 
in  each  case.  Many  a sentence,  it  is  whispered,  has  fallen  with  enhanced 
severity  from  judicial  lips  ; many  a prisoner  has  come  away  with  a 
lighter  punishment  as  the  consequence  of  his  manner  of  entering  the 
court.  And  the  same  circumstance  has  played,  it  is  hinted,  no  little  part 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  advocates  ; in  the  lifting  of  one  man  to  some  giddy 
pinnacle  of  honour,  in  the  degradation  of  another  to  depths  of  official 
displeasure. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a career  at  Maubin  should  leave  no 
trace  upon  the  habits  of  one  who  has  been  there  ; that  the 
faculty  and  practice  of  entering  and  leaving  a room  by  a narrow  door 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  should  not  betray  itself  in  the  style  and 
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poise  of  his  figure.  And  in  fact,  long  after  your  Chief  Magistrate — he 
is  sometimes  sent  here  for  his  sins — has  left  Maubin  behind  him  on  his 
way  to  the  stars  of  the  official  firmament,  or  to  leisured  retirement  in 
England,  he  is  to  be  known  by  his  looks,  by  his  gait,  above  all  by  his  slick 
manner  of  entering  a half-closed  door.  There  is  a man  now  living  at  the 
Bhanchuds,  in  the  opulent  ease  of  the  fabled  Anglo-Indian.  His  chair 
is  placed  in  view  of  the  doors  that  open  when  members  enter.  And  he 
sits  here  and  waits.  His  head,  once  auburn,  is  now  bald  ; his  skin,  once 
fresh,  is  yellow  now  and  tough  ; his  eyes  are  fishy  and  lack  lustre.  He 
is  not  a conversational  man.  But  at  long  intervals  the  doors  upon  which 
his  eyes  are  fixed  open  to  a newcomer,  who,  entering  with  a sudden  dart, 
slams  them  to  and  looks  anxiously  about  him  as  if  pursued  by  an  enemy. 
It  is  the  signal  for  a strange  metamorphosis  in  the  figure  of  the  expectant 
sitter.  His  limbs  quicken  with  electric  suddenness  ; pleasure  beams  in  his 
fishy  eyes,  and  rising,  he  welcomes  the  newcomer  with  voluble  delight 
Foi  once  upon  a time  he  also  was  Chief  Magistrate  of  Maubin.  ’Tis 
an  exclusive  caste. 

There  is  a tale  also  of  an  old  tragedy  which  is  told  by  the  Delta 
skippers  in  their  cups.  It  is  one  of  those  awful  histories  which  men  tell 
with  reluctance,  and  never  to  a stranger.  It  relates  how  a young  magis- 
trate who  came  to  Maubin  loved  a fair  daughter  of  the  soil.  She  was 
soft  and  gentle, — they  often  are — and  her  eyes  were  of  the  large,  dark, 
and  lustrous  kind  that  are  crucibles  for  the  very  hearts  of  men.  Grey- 
headed captains  are  still  moved  to  emotion  when  they  describe  this 
beautiful  creature— The  Lily  of  Maubin.  She  wore  the  yellow-hearted 
champak  in  her  glossy  hair,  red-gold  on  her  wrists,  and  shimmered  in 
rich  silks  amongst  the  sunflowers  of  her  native  land.  For  a year  or  more 
they  lived  happily  together,  heedless  of  Circulars,  of  the  Bishop,  of  the 
passing  world  ; and  they  might  have  lived  happily  to  the  end,  had  not 
Miss  Mary  Smith  arrived  at  Maubin.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  Com- 
mandant ; a good  girl,  fresh,  rosy,  unspoilt  ; an  English  maiden,  who 
brought  with  her  memories  of  half- forgotten  things,  of  country  lanes 
and  buttercups  and  blackberries  ; of  rural  joys  and  of  grey  churches 
hidden  under  immemorial  trees.  Yet  dear  and  innocent  as  she  was, 
tragedy  chose  to  follow  in  her  train. 

As  the  days  passed  the  dark  lustrous  eyes  of  the  girl  amongst  the 
sunflowers  widened  with  dismay  and  pain,  for  she  saw  her  world,  all 
her  world  of  love  and  wonder,  riches  and  honour,  falling  about  her  in 
ruins.  And  one  day  the  end  came.  “ Mah  May,”  said  her  Magistrate, 
“ you  are  a good  girl — I am  sorry  to  say  good-bye.  In  this  bag  you  will 
find  a hundred  and  fifty  rupees.  My  clerk  Maung  So  is  a rising  man. 
Good-bye,  little  one  ; I am  going — to  be  married.” 

Mah  May  broke  her  heart  of  despair  ; but  before  she  died,  she  bored 
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a small  hole  with  her  dagger  in  the  gauze.  In  his  chair  within  the  magis- 
trate dreaming  of  happiness  la y asleep.  It  is  surmised  by  some  that 
Mah  May  put  him  to  sleep.  That  has  never  been  proved.  But  the 
stark  fact  remains  that  the  next  morning  when  his  servants  darted  in 
through  the  swing-backed  doors,  they  found  their  master  had  vanished. 
All  they  came  upon  was  a peculiar-looking  object  shrivelled  and  dry,  in  a 
suit  of  European  clothes  made  by  a tailor  in  the  Strand.  The  frame-work 
of  bone  and  withered  flesh,  the  crinkled  sheet  of  skin  which  enclosed 
it,  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  once  a man.  But  every  drop 
of  blood  had  been  sucked  out  of  his  body. 

There  are  other  tales,  certified  to  by  gentlemen  of  veracity  and 
honour  ; tales  which  are  among  the  commonplaces  of  life,  in  this 
beautiful  country  of  great  rivers,  and  bellying  sails,  and  tropic  luxury  ; 
and  yet  I am  reluctant  to  repeat  them  lest  in  other  lands  they  should 
meet  with  a foolish  incredulity. 

Apart  from  mosquitos,  Maubin,  built  on  the  edge  of  a winding  river 
and  immersed  in  the  metallic  beauty  of  the  south,  has  qualities  that 
make  for  attraction.  Here  there  is  no  sense  of  isolation,  for  the  river  is 
the  highway  of  the  Delta.  All  through  the  dry  season,  from  the  ceasing 
of  the  rains  in  November  to  their  coming  again  in  June,  big  steamers 
pass  down  it  and  up  it,  to  the  number  of  a score  a week. 

And  when  they  come  at  night,  they  fling  their  searchlights  up  the 
winding  avenues,  and  transform  the  world  of  dark  cumulose  trees,  of 
swaying  forests  of  cane,  of  red-roofed  houses,  and  spired  pagodas 
glittering  with  gold,  into  a stage-land  of  extraordinary  picturesqueness. 
The  trees  look  as  if  they  were  cut  in  stiff  velvet,  the  people  as  if  they 
were  actors  in  a play.  Movement  is  personified  as  the  coolies  swarm  up 
the  gangways  and  lascars  plunge  into  the  flame-lit  water  and  strain  at 
the  hauling-ropes  as  they  race  along  the  grass-covered  banks. 

Some  of  the  steamers  that  come  this  way  are  of  the  largest  size  ; 
mailers  on  their  way  from  Mandalay  ; cargo-boats  with  flats  in  tow, 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  land  ; and  when  they  come  round  the 
bend  of  the  river  into  view  of  Maubin,  the  great  stream  shrinks  and 
looks  strangely  small,  as  if  it  were  being  overcome  by  a monster  from 
another  world.  Three  hundred  feet  they  are  in  length,  these  steamers, 
and  with  flats  in  tow,  half  as  wide,  and  they  forge  imperiously  ahead  as 
if  all  space  belonged  to  them  and  swing  round  and  roar  out  their  anchor 
chains,  while  the  lascars  leap  and  the  skipper’s  white  face  gleams  in  the 
heavy  shadows  by  the  wheel — -the  face  of  a man  in  command. 

And  when  you  see  this  wonderful  spectacle  for  the  first  time,  and 
step  on  board  the  great  boat,  you  expect  to  find  an  imperious  man,  with 
eyes  alight  with  power,  and  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  playing  a great  part.  But  you  are  like  to  be  disappointed,  for 
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you  find  a plain  man,  very  simple  in  his  habits  and  ways,  with  weariness 
written  about  the  corners  of  his  red  eyes.  Ah  ! they  know  their  work, 
these  men,  if  any  one  does  ; and  they  do  it,  as  the  good  sailor  always 
does,  thoroughly  and  without  talk,  and  they  race  these  ships  of  theirs 
big  as  ocean  steamers,  round  corners  and  over  shallows,  with  less  than  a 
foot  of  water  between  them  and  a blasted  reputation,  with  a skill  and 
daring  of  which  they  seem  unconscious.  And  I say  nothing  of  the 
Clydesmen  who  rule  the  throbbing  engines,  and  sweat  in  the  fierce 
tropic  heat,  and  say  even  less  than  the  skipper. 

Besides  the  big  steamers  there  are  numerous  little  launches  which  puff 
with  importance,  and  there  are  the  boats  of  the  people  ; the  great  hnazv 
with  her  bellying  sails,  gliding  like  a beautiful  phantom  up-stream,  or 
trailing  down  to  the  measured  fall  of  twenty  oars  ; the  cargo-tub  with 
her  red  canvas,  full-bosomed  to  the  wind;  the  sampan  flying  under  stress 
of  sail  ; the  ferry  dugout  paddled  by  a woman  and  a boy.  All  these 
come  and  go,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  from  any  one  of  the  many  windows 
of  Maubin  that  overlook  the  river. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  lip  of  a large  island,  which  a few  years  ago 
was  like  an  atoll  or  soup-plate,  sunk  in  the  centre  ; and  in  this  centre  lay 
malaria-haunted  marshes  and  trackless  forest.  Then  there  came  along 
that  Government  which,  according  to  the  gospel  of  the  new  revilers, 
is  the  cause  of  all  famines,  and  it  built  a great  embankment,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  reclaim  this  wilderness  by  shutting  out  the  flood  waters 
that  every  year  came  in  at  its  gates.  Emigrants  poured  in  thereafter  and 
populated  tracts  that  were  totally  uninhabited  ; places  “ where  a man 
would  be  afraid  to  meet  his  own  brother  in  the  dark.”  Dedaye,  Wakema, 
Maubin,  all  flourishing  centres  are  of  recent  birth.  The  State  in  this 
enterprise  was  in  advance  of  the  people,  and  at  first  they  were  afraid  to 
come  in  and  be  drowned,  as  they  said  ; but  a start  was  made,  the  first 
crops  yielded  a hundred  and  twenty  baskets  to  the  acre  (eighty  being  a 
full  crop),  and  the  horde  came  in.  The  Delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  thus 
for  all  its  limitations,  a land  of  romance.  The  element  of  growth  in  it 
alone  is  sufficient  to  seize  upon  the  imagination.  For  it  is  growing  every 
year,  and  new  land,  the  building-up  of  ages,  is  lifting  its  head  above  the 
level  of  the  waters.  New  rivers  and  waterways  are  being  created  ; old 
ones,  swept  within  easy  memory  by  the  passing  ships,  are  now  sealed  and 
ready  almost  for  the  plough.  From  an  amphibious  savagery  there  is 
growing  up  a country  that  ranks  amongst  the  most  prosperous,  the  most 
densely  peopled,  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  POMP  OF  TRAVEL 

THE  steamer  to  Bassein  is  due  at  Maubin  at  half-past  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  two,  I walk  down  to  the  wharf, 
a cloudy  moon  overhead.  In  the  porch  a crowd  of  people  lies 
asleep.  A little  farther,  on  the  open  planking  of  the  wharf, 
my  baggage  is  piled.  Beyond,  there  spreads  the  silent  river.  For  half  an 
hour  I wait  here,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark  bend  of  the  river,  looking 
every  moment  for  the  flare  of  the  coming  searchlight.  But  I look  in 
vain.  It  is  now  three  hours  after  midnight  and  all  the  world  lies  in  the 
shadow  of  sleep.  As  I pass  my  hand  over  the  railings  of  the  wharf  it 
grows  wet  with  the  fallen  dew.  Sleep  cries  out  in  my  bones.  At  four, 
and  at  last,  the  steamer  comes.  The  wharf  becomes  alive  with  the 
awakened  people  ; but  the  silence  of  night  broods  insistently  upon  all 
things. 

The  steamer  comes  slowly  alongside,  gliding  and  sidling  up  to  the 
wharf,  and  the  voice  of  her  muffled  engines  is  like  the  low  bubbling  purr 
of  a hungry  panther.  You  have  heard  it  in  the  jungle  ? As  she  touches, 
the  tired  Skipper  under  the  glare  of  his  electric  lights  turns  away  with 
a movement  of  great  weariness,  stumbles  over  the  threshold  of  his  cabin, 
and  throws  himself  on  his  couch  for  thirty  minutes  of  oblivion.  The 
Mate  stands  by  the  gangway-planks  and  sees  the  people  come  on  board. 
Up  and  down  by  the  engines,  like  a caged  beast,  the  Glasgow  engineer 
walks,  his  face  livid  under  the  white  insistent  glare.  There  are  still  two 
hours  to  dawn  when  the  captain  wakes,  the  hawsers  are  flung  on  board, 
and  the  steamer  takes  her  way,  relentless,  into  the  night. 

All  next  day  we  thread  the  winding  ways  of  the  Delta,  the  waters 
laden  with  the  tide,  now  level  with  the  plains.  For  scores  of  miles  neither 
ridge  nor  hillock  breaks  the  level  monotony.  The  rice-fields  stretch 
beyond  the  fringe  of  the  river  to  the  horizon.  But  towards  evening 
there  comes  a great  change.  The  water-ways  are  lined  with  avenues  of 
drooping  forest,  the  tropical  wildness  spreads  far  into  the  distance. 
We  pass  from  the  broad  highway  into  narrow  sinuous  creeks  ; sluggish, 
like  gorged  pythons.  The  steamer  with  her  flats  in  tow,  fills  all  the 
available  water  space,  and  the  tarred  flanks  of  her  flats  hustle  and  rasp 
against  the  drooping  branches  of  the  trees.  Ahead,  the  sun  flares  in 
red  gold,  and  the  dark  tracery  of  the  forest  is  cut  against  it.  Then 
night  falls  swiftly,  stars  come  forth  in  myriads,  and  the  searchlight  sends 
her  flame  before  the  ship.  Once  again  all  the  world  becomes  unreal. 
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Every  shadow  deepens,  every  reflection  is  intensified.  The  face  of  the 
waters  is  like  a mirror,  a creature  without  a soul  ; yet  it  reflects  the 
infinite  deeps  of  heaven  ; and  the  ship  floats  as  though  she  lay  over 
a bottomless  pool  of  waters.  Millions  of  fire-flies  flash  in  the  trees, 
lighting  up  their  dark  forms  against  the  darker  sky. 

And  here  there  is  room  for  nothing  else  but  the  ship.  All  other 
craft  lie  for  safety  at  the  creeks’  mouth  till  she  has  passed  and  we 
suddenly  come  upon  them  all  drawn  up  under  the  banks  of  Myaungmya, 
where  the  homing  steamer  is  waiting,  monstrous  and  flame-clad,  her 
funnel  amongst  the  palms,  for  right  of  way. 

At  Myaungmya  there  is  now  a large  population.  Boats,  carved  and 
gilded  and  lofty  of  stern,  rise  up  like  shadows  along  its  banks  ; open-air 
plays  are  in  full  progress  ashore  ; raftsmen  lie  on  the  water,  and  at  one 
point  where  there  is  narrow  passage,  an  incautious  raft  is  rent  asunder 
as  the  iron  prow  of  our  starboard  flat  crashes  through.  We  move  slowly 
and  carefully,  but  with  the  momentum  of  a thousand  tons  and  more. 
The  searchlight  flames  on  the  banks,  making  vivid  the  swaying  palms, 
the  crowded  alleys,  and  the  wharves  where  Chinamen  wait  beside  the 
black  Coringhi,  and  Sikhs  in  khaki  stand  for  order.  As  the  steamer  runs 
out  her  gangways,  the  crowd  surges  on  board,  and  coolies  chanting  a 
wild  refrain  roll  the  cargo  down  the  pontoon  to  the  flats.  The  homing 
ship,  with  a clear  passage  before  her,  passes  swiftly  away  into  the  dark 
world  of  the  forest,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  too  leave  all  animated 
spectacles  behind  us  and  plunge  into  the  silent  creeks. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 
LEAVING  THE  CITY 

HIGH  noon  and  a turning  tide.  The  yellow  river,  laden 
with  its  burden  of  land-creating  loam,  rushes  by,  and  there 
is  a turmoil  in  the  narrow  ways  between  ship’s  side  and 
wooden  pier.  Spread  abroad  over  the  great  stream  the 
ocean-going  steamers  and  the  sailing-ships  lie  at  anchor,  their  prows 
swinging  northward  in  obedience  to  the  tide.  The  foreshore-slime 
glistens  in  the  light.  A multitude  of  small  craft  ply  or  are  at  rest  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Up  near  the  concrete  river  wall  there  are  rows  of  idle 
sampans  lashed  to  a forest  of  stakes.  Their  brethren  on  the  water  are 
busy,  and  boat  after  boat  swings  by,  laden  with  passengers  for  the  other 
shore.  Here  are  the  panting  launches,  full  of  a swift  vitality  ; the  heavy 
barges  ; the  red-funnelled  river-streamers  of  the  Flotilla  ; the  Burmese 
country-boats  with  half-moon  roofs  of  matting  in  red  and  yellow  and 
dark  Vandyke  ; and  a long  perpetual  stream  of  passengers  which  flows 
from  the  shore  to  the  river,  along  the  sloping  pontoons  that  rise  with  the 
rising  tide  and  float  or  bridge  the  intervals  of  slime.  Burmese  families  in 
silks  of  colour  and  under  the  shelter  of  yellow  translucent  parasols, 
draw  the  eye  away  from  the  traffic  of  life  to  its  beauty,  and  small  craft 
with  sails  bellying  to  the  breeze,  speed  across  the  turbid  waters.  All 
that  is  here  is  new,  deriving  but  little  of  its  charm  from  history  or  old 
association.  Its  interest  is  vital,  of  the  present.  Thus  as  the  pageant 
discloses  itself,  and  calicoed  Chinamen,  cottoned  Coringhi,  and  silken 
Burman  play  their  parts  upon  the  sunlit  stage,  we  slip  our  anchor  at 
Rangoon  and  make  with  the  tide  for  the  ocean. 

the  nirvana  of  night 

Night  comes,  and  with  her  a sea  of  snow  under  the  trail  of  a flaming 
moon.  A warm-lipped  wind  from  the  south,  sensuous  and  caressing, 
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the  very  breath  of  some  mystic  ardour  of  Nature,  plays  over  the  restless 
face  of  the  sea.  On  the  white  awnings  of  the  ship,  the  dark  stamped 
outline  of  the  cordage  makes  fantastic  patterns;  so  clear  that  the  pattern 
seems  an  inalienable  part  of  the  fabric,  yet  in  each  line  is  there  the  tremor 
of  separate  life.  Time  and  space  loom  infinite  on  a borderless  horizon, 
the  ship  moves  over  the  trackless  seas  as  if  impelled  by  some  secret 
universal  spirit  of  life.  The  dark  man  at  the  wheel,  yellow  ovals  of  light 
from  the  compass  playing  on  his  face  ; the  lonely  officer  on  the  bridge  ; 
the  droning  voice  of  the  watchman  ; the  clang  of  the  ship’s  bells  ; 
seem  like  simulacra  of  some  hidden  reality,  phantoms  of  something 
else  that  is. 

DAY  UPON  THE  THRESHOLD 

Dawn  breaks  off  the  Tavoy  coast,  a symphony  in  purple.  The  sea,  the 
Moscos  islands,  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  the  violet  sky  still  lit  by  the 
full  orb  of  the  moon,  prolong  the  royal  note  of  colour.  Heavy  purple 
clouds,  children  born  of  the  night,  lie  upon  the  peaks  and  in  the  valleys. 
As  Day  grows  they  gather  together  and  sweep  away  to  sea,  playthings 
of  the  red-lipped  dawn  ; or  sink  in  soft  mists  into  the  valleys  where 
they  were  born.  The  ship  steers  east,  as  the  risen-sun  shelters  for  a 
moment  behind  a shield  of  cloud,  his  glory  effulgent  behind  it, 
and  manifest  in  the  downpour  of  gold  and  in  the  cloud’s  rim  of  fire. 
Then  very  swiftly  he  emerges  and  the  colours  change  ; soft  niagaras  of 
cloud  pervade  the  secluded  places  of  the  hills  ; pale  mountains,  scarcely 
more  real  than  the  sky  above  them,  rise  up  on  distant  horizons  ; and  the 
ship,  swinging  round,  enters  upon  a long  canal  of  sea,  between  the  main- 
land and  a cathedral  island  on  our  right.  Flights  of  pagodas  glitter  in 
the  sun,  and  rich  woods  climb  the  opposing  shores.  Fishing  boats  with 
square  sails  on  a point  trail  over  a complacent  sea. 

And  it  is  thus  within  the  space  of  a night  and  half  a day  that  I come 
from  the  thoroughfares  of  a crowded,  an  aggressive,  a commercial  city, 
to  the  threshold  of  a strange  country  of  nameless  islands,  of  so  many 
fascinations  that  to  escape  from  one  is  only  to  fall  into  the  happy  toils 
of  another.  In  its  wooded  and  unexplored  island  interiors,  in  its  secluded 
bays  and  silent  backwaters,  in  its  little  valleys  of  nameless  rivers,  in  its 
company  of  unascended  peaks,  there  lies  a perpetual  feast  for  the 
imagination.  And  Fame  has  not  yet  come  with  her  train  to  stale  their 
infinite  variety. 

MERGUI 

Mergui,  as  I see  it  from  the  Ramapoora,  is  a narrow  strait,  with  a 
double-peaked  island  on  one  side,  and  a low  palm-clad  shore  rising  to  a 
hilly  eminence  on  the  other.  On  this  shore  is  built  the  town,  a line  of 
thatched  huts  on  piles  along  the  water’s  edge.  The  summit  of  the  hill 
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is  crowned  with  a white  pagoda  of  golden  rings  and  a glittering  spire, 
with  monasteries  of  many  roofs,  with  a great  court-house,  and  the  houses 
of  the  British  officers.  A long  stone  jetty  protrudes  across  the  foreshore 
into  the  water.  Two  launches  lie  at  anchor,  four  cutters,  and  a multitude 
of  native  craft.  While  I am  yet  engaged  upon  the  scene  before  me, 
there  enters  up  the  ladder  a yellow  mariner  with  a sea-tanned  face,  a 
grizzled  beard,  a straw  hat  in  a white  cloth  cover  and  black  ribbon, 
seedy  clothes  held  together  by  large  iridescent  mother-of-pearl  buttons. 
His  name,  he  states  with  a flourish,  is  Captain  Le  Fevre,  and  he  launches 
forthwith  into  the  true  adventure. 
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“ This,”  he  remarks,  embracing  the  settlement  in  a wave,  con- 
temptuous, of  his  hand,  “ this  is  a gone-befoie  kind  of  place  ; the 
pearlers  made  it,  and  now  it  is  done  with,  same  as  Thursday  Island, 
where  the  Jap  is  supplanting  the  white  man.  You  see,”  he  explains 
fraternally,  “ they  will  work  for  a wage  that  you  and  I would  turn  up 
our  noses  at.  And  now,”  he  adds  inconsequentially,  “ I am  a Wrecker. 
Who  knows  what  the  next  turn  in  the  varied  kaleidoscope  of  life  will 
bring  me  ? ” 

I suggest  good  luck  and  drink  a health  to  it  ; on  the  basis  of  which  he 
gives  me  a narrative  of  his  adventures  with  Thursday  Island  blacks,  and 
of  many  things  which  he  declares  happen  in  remote  latitudes  but  never 
become  known  ; of  the  men  he  has  killed  and  of  the  men  who  have  tried 
to  kill  him  ; of  “ Admirality  ” charts  and  the  ways  of  men  upon  the 
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seas.  He  is  a good  liar,  and  I am  fain  to  listen  to  him  here  on  the  edge 
of  the  pearling  lands  and  the  country  of  numberless  islands.  About 
noon  the  rakish-looking  craft  under  his  command  takes  herself  off  to 
the  salvage  of  the  Amboyna,  and  so,  for  the  moment,  exit  Captain  Le 
Fevre. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
THE  PEARLING  TOWN 

THERE  is  a house  at  Mergui  on  the  hill,  built  half  a hundred 
years  ago  for  the  comfort  of  the  European  traveller  ; with  a 
row  of  convex  windows  facing  the  sea,  and  in  all  Burma  there 
is  no  resting-place  more  attractice  than  this.  It  is  high  enough 
to  command  a view  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  but  not  so  high  as  to  cut 
one  off  from  the  sense  of  human  fellowship.  The  spectacle  it  offers 
changes  with  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  as 
sunlight  and  shadow  change  from  east  to  west,  and  storm  and  calm 
succeed  each  other  on  the  mutable  face  of  the  sea,  I,  who  am  its  tenant, 
know  that  chance  has  made  me  a spectator  from  a royal  box  of  a great 
play.  I awake  of  a morning  to  its  splendour,  and  the  spectacle  that 
greets  my  half-conscious  vision  is  one  of  a pale  sapphire  sea,  of  brown 
housetops  and  fishing-boats  and  tufted  palms,  suffused  in  a blue  mist 
of  hanging  smoke ; and  I see  these  through  a lace-like  tracery  of  green 
boughs  and  opulent  scarlet  bloom.  My  eyes  follow  the  first  gleams  of 
sunshine  as  they  come  racing  along  the  under-surface  of  the  leaves, 
reddening  the  dappled  wood.  From  every  window  there  is  a view  of 
sea  and  sky  and  island,  and  far  down  by  the  foreshore  there  is  the  first 
cluster  of  human  beings,  and  a flight  of  wheeling  gulls  about  the 
fishing-boats  that  have  come  in  with  the  dawn. 

Just  now,  in  spite  of  the  pessimism  of  Captain  Le  Fevre,  the  town 
is  agog  with  excitement  ; if  such  an  emotion  can  be  said  to  assail  a 
settlement  wrapped  in  Lydian  airs,  and  far  from  the  highways  of  the 
world.  Pearls  of  great  price  have  been  found,  and  every  dweller  in 
Mergui  believes  that  he  is  destined  to  find  others  like  them.  So  the 
populace  is  going  to  and  fro,  borrowing  or  begging  the  wherewithal  to 
start  in  pearling  adventure.  Olpherts,  the  little  town-clerk,  talks  of 
throwing  up  his  place.  As  it  brings  him  in  a hundred  a year  I am  sur- 
prised to  hear  this,  and  suggest  that  he  has  some  offer  of  a greater  post. 
“ No,  sir,”  he  replies,  “ but  I am  thinking  of  turning  pearler.” 

I wonder  at  him,  looking  upon  his  slim  clerkly  figure  and  pale  little 
face. 
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“ In  fact,”  he  adds  with  a jerk,  “ I have  already  entered  the  business. 
Last  season  I bought  a boat  and  a pump — it  was  second-hand,  but  a good 
pump,  Sir — and  my  wife  went  out  and  looked  after  the  shells.  We 
found  two  pearls  worth  2,200  rupees,  and  after  paying  all  expenses 
made  a profit  of  four  hundred.  But  two  months  ago  my  wife  died  and 
the  boat  is  now  upon  my  hands.  I cannot  work  it  if  I remain  here.  Last 
week  I sent  it  out  in  the  charge  of  the  tender,  and,  Sir  ” (his  eyes  grow 
moist  and  his  voice  husky  with  emotion),  “ he  brought  me  back  only 
eight  shells,  but  in  one  of  them  there  was  a pearl  worth  10,000  rupees.” 

The  statement  clothes  the  little  man  in  a sudden  nimbus  of  glory. 
So  small  is  my  spirit  that  a moment  before  I was  thinking  only  of  his 
rashness  in  wishing  to  surrender  a certain  income  for  the  doubtful  chance 
of  pearling,  and  now  I am  smitten  with  the  sense  of  his  self-restraint. 
Imagine  a man  sticking  to  his  desk  and  posting  figures  all  the  long  day 
into  a futile  horde  of  books,  while  thousand-pounder  pearls  are  lying 
under  the  clear  water,  in  a country  of  sea-breezes  and  tropic  islands 
only  a day’s  journey  away  ! 

“ I have  here,  sir,”  continues  the  little  clerk,  “ two  pearls,  which  I 
did  not  like  leaving  at  home,  as  there  is  now  no  one  there  to  look  after 
them,”  and  thereupon  he  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  grey 
coat  and  pulls  out — a match-box. 

“ Heavens  ! ” I think,  “ he  is  going  to  display  me  his  thousand- 
pounder  ! ” But  he  denies  me  that  emotion,  and  produces  two  pearls  of 
lesser  price,  and  they  lie  upon  the  table  for  an  hour,  gleaming  among  his 
folios  till  I beg  him  to  put  them  out  of  danger.  He  informs  me  that  he 
is  not  the  only  lucky  person  in  Mergui  ; that  there  are  six  men  who  have 
found  pearls  of  price,  and  that  one  of  these  is  worth  no  less  than  18,000 
rupees.  Lindsay,  the  Australian,  he  says,  found  one  before  he  left 
Mergui  which  he  sold  for  17,000.  Very  quickly  after  that  it  was  sold  for 
23,000,  and  three  times  after  that  in  Bombay,  and  each  time  at  a higher 
price. 

“ U Shway  E,  Sir,  the  Salon  trader,  has  two  quart  bottles  full  of 
pearls,  and  they  say  that  in  the  old  days  before  people  knew  their  value, 
he  bought  them  from  the  Salon  at  one  rupee  each  ! ” 

These  pearling  grounds  have  in  fact  a very  recent  history.  In  the 
’eighties  they  were  almost  unknown.  In  the  early  ’nineties  they  were 
worked  by  Australian  adventurers,  most  of  whom  have  now  departed. 
The  pearling  grounds  are  leased  in  blocks  to  a syndicate  of  Chinamen, 
who  grant  sub-leases  to  individual  adventurers  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
pounds  a pump  for  the  pearling  year.  The  main  harvest  is  of  mother- 
pearl,  and  it  is  this  harvest  that  pays  the  working  expenses.  The  pearls 
are  a speculative  asset  ; a glorious  and  limitless  possibility  that  sheds  the 
lustre  of  romance  over  a difficult  means  of  livelihood. 
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Over  and  beyond  the  lottery  of  the  pearl,  there  is  the  gamble  and 
excitement  of  the  blister.  You  dive  and  you  bring  up  a shell.  Good. 
You  open  it  and  you  find  a blister.  Splendid  possibility  ! Many  hopes 
assail  you.  Does  your  blister  contain  a pearl  ? Is  the  said  pearl  matchless 

in  colour  and  form  ? Of  great  size  ? Almost  priceless  ? Or ? You 

see,  there  is  always  the  fatal  alternative.  To  add  a new  thrill  to  your 
excitement  you  must  now  face  the  matter  of  its  disposal.  Will  you  part 
with  it  unopened  to  some  other  speculator,  pocketing  a substantial  but 
very  moderate  price,  or  will  you  follow  your  fortune  ? The  town  is 
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aware  of  your  dilemma,  and  deeply  interested  in  your  decision.  Mean- 
while if  you  are  a gourmet  of  the  emotions  you  will  gaze  at  your  blister 
by  day  and  dream  of  it  by  night.  You  will  receive  visitors,  you  will 
listen  to  their  comments,  and  you  will  laugh  disdainfully  at  the  offers 
they  make  you.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  prolong  this  golden  period,  and 
bask  for  a season  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  fame. 

But  let  us  say  that  some  day  before  it  is  too  late,  you  sell  it.  Away 
goes  the  speculator,  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  the  beautiful  iridescence  in 
his  hand.  The  blister  is  cut  open,  and  there  emerges  the  pearl  of  the 
season,  or  there  emerges — nothing  ! 

Thus  the  flavour  of  romance  lingers  on  in  the  air  of  this  pearling  town. 
It  is  a little  paradise  of  the  Celestial,  for  no  Chinaman  could  desire  more 
than  the  opportunity  it  offers  of  making  an  ample  income  by  the  steady 
pursuit  of  business,  and  of  losing  it  in  a sudden  gamble. 
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The  European  here,  with  his  many  pumps  and  schooners,  accumulates 
much  shell  and  little  pearl.  For  the  seas  are  wide  and  schooners  diift 
with  wind  and  tide.  He  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once.  When  he 
visits  one  of  his  boats  at  work  the  diver  becomes  delicate,  develops 
a racking  headache,  and  lies  down.  The  weary  pearler  sails  away  to 
another  boat.  Then  the  diver  recovers  and  his  boat  drifts  out  of  sight 
and  reach  of  interruption.  When  it  is  found  again  and  the  pearler 
comes  on  board,  he  finds  laid  out  for  him  a neat  row  of  rifled  shells. 
The  jaws  of  oysters  gape  quickly  in  the  sun,  and  it  takes  no  long  time  to 
slip  a finger  sensitive  to  pearls,  along  the  lip  of  the  open  bivalve. 

The  small  capitalist,  with  a pump  or  two  in  his  own  charge  or  in 
that  of  his  wife,  reaps  a smaller  harvest  of  shells,  but  he  gets  his  pearls. 
And  so  the  white  man  goes  and  the  yellow  man  and  the  brown  man  stay 
and  work  at  a profit. 

But  let  us  enter  the  town  while  the  morning  is  still  fresh,  and  call 
upon  its  inhabitants. 

Here  is  the  house  of  the  latest  celebrity — the  man  who  has  found  the 
pearl  worth  18,000  rupees — a Burman.  Ascending  the  stairs  at  the  side 
of  his  house  we  enter  a large  square  room  with  many  windows  facing  the 
street.  In  the  centre  there  is  a round  table,  with  the  open  shell  of  the 
oyster  in  which  this  thing  of  price  was  found  displayed  upon  it.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  oleographs  of  the  German  Emperor,  of  a Franco- 
Prussian  battle,  of  an  old  man  in  a frock  coat  being  kissed  by  a ballet- 
girl.  Mats  are  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  curtains  conceal  the  inner 
rooms. 

The  entire  family  appears,  consisting  of  the  old  father  a retired 
goldsmith,  the  old  mother,  the  son  who  found  the  pearl,  and  the  son’s 
wife.  They  are  in  the  main  humble  people,  but  no  Burman  is  ever  at  a 
loss  for  good  manners,  and  the  possession  of  this  great  pearl  imparts  to 
all  of  them  a new  air  of  dignity.  The  treasure  is  produced  from  a small 
ointment  bottle  filled  with  pink  cotton,  and  is  deposited  on  the  table. 
It  is  a large  gem,  the  size  of  my  thumb-nail,  almost  flat-bottomed,  but 
spherical  above,  displaying  a faint  series  of  concentric  rings — a bauble 
of  price.  It  is  not  yet  sold,  but  the  owner  has  received  an  offer  of 
17,000  rupees.  From  whom?  Ah!  he  does  not  know!  But  it  is 
rumoured  abroad  in  the  town  that  he  may  command  that  price.  Bargain- 
ing is  a delicate  affair,  and  if  you  seek  a wife  or  a pearl  of  price,  you 
begin  thus  tenderly,  floating  a rumour  upon  the  air  through  the  mouth 
of  a friend. 

Some  more  talk,  and  we  move  on  past  the  bazaar  where  large-eyed  girls 
sell  silk,  to  the  house  of  U Shway  E,  the  Chinaman  with  the  quart 
bottles  full  of  pearls.  His  father,  he  tells  me,  piloted  the  English  to 
Rangoon  in  the  year  1825  ; and  when  the  English  left  Rangoon,  having 
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“ allee  fixee  ” with  the  Burmese,  he,  feeling  his  life  might  be  a troubled 
one  if  he  stayed,  took  the  opportunity  to  embark  for  Calcutta.  But  long 
before  this,  when  his  father  was  a young  man,  he  had  visited  London 
and  learnt  the  ways  of  the  English. 

U Shway  E’s  intimacy  with  the  Salon  of  the  archipelago  began  when 
he  accompanied  Captain  Shore  to  these  islands.  Since  then  he  has  ever 
been  their  friend.  Every  Englishman  who  has  sought  to  know  anything 
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of  these  strange  people  has  come  to  him.  He  supplied  Dr.  Anderson 
with  his  facts  and  made  a census  of  the  gypsies  for  Master  Eales,  the 
Census  Commissioner. 

This  old  man  of  the  silvery  pigtail  and  courteous  manner,  who  has 
made  a fortune  out  of  the  simple  Salon,  poses  as  their  friend  and  bene- 
factor. Recently,  he  says,  he  asked  the  Government  for  a grant  of  the 
islands,  with  a view  to  reclaiming  them  to  civilisation  : but  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  said  : “ Do  you  want  the  Salon  then  to  be  your  subjects 
for  ever  ? ” He  claims  that  he  has  always  been  kind  to  them  and  has 
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never  sold  them  liquor.  It  is  very  true  that  they  have  been  harshly 
treated  by  Chinese  and  Malay  traders,  who  have  forcibly  taken  their 
possessions  and  given  them  little  if  anything  in  return. 

U Shway  E’s  house  fronts  the  street,  under  the  bamboo-clad  hillside 
on  which  the  Roman  Mission  is  established  ; and  the  back  of  it  opens 
on  the  sea.  It  is  a dark  pile  of  wooden  buildings,  sloping  away  with  the 
foreshore  from  the  level  of  the  street.  There  are  many  rooms,  and  in 
one  of  these  a small  Burmese  handmaiden  is  swinging  a child  to  sleep. 
While  we  sit  by  at  a table  on  which  fresh  roses  are  set,  and  take  stock  of 
the  neat  writing-table  at  which  a Chinese  clerk  who  talks  fluent  English 
is  at  work  ; of  the  letters  and  invoices  in  slips  of  bamboo,  which  line  the 
wooden  walls  ; of  the  water-pots  in  an  alcove  kept  cool  by  draughts  of 
air  ; of  the  Burmese  women  of  the  household,  wives  and  daughters  of 
U Shway  E and  his  sons  ; the  old  man,  from  an  inner  chamber,  brings 
out  to  gratify  us  the  “ quart  bottles  ” we  wish  to  see.  They  are  full  of 
pearls  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  represent  only  a fraction  of  his  real 
possessions.  He  brings  out  also  a strange  collection  of  the  sea-commodities 
in  which  he  deals,  beche  de  mer,  and  the  shells  of  green  sea-snails. 

A boat  from  the  islands  is  in,  and  he  sends  for  some  Salon  to  see  us, 
and  three  fine  young  fellows,  soft  of  tread  and  shy  of  face,  enter  and 
huddle  together  on  the  floor.  They  have  broad  shoulders,  fine  limbs,  and 
attractive  features.  They  are  dark  of  skin,  and  wear  brief  loin-cloths, 
and  red  and  yellow  bandanas  about  their  heads  ; bamboo  earrings  of 
great  size  in  their  ears.  There  is  an  irony  in  the  contrast  between  their 
physique  and  youth,  and  their  timid  cowering  manner,  and  their  eyes 
that  drop  instantly  they  encounter  ours.  The  moment  we  turn  to  some 
other  matter  they  silently  and  swiftly  disappear.  U Shway  E leads  us 
after  them  down  some  stairs  and  across  a backyard  of  rough  tree-trunks 
raised  high  on  piles,  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffolding  looking  out  to  sea, 
and  there  we  come  upon  the  entire  party  at  anchor. 

There  are  several  boats  lashed  to  the  wooden  piles,  and  in  each  boat 
there  is  a group  of  three  or  four  Salon,  heartily  busy  with  an  ample  and 
varied  breakfast.  They  eat  as  men  to  whom  food  is  the  supreme  luxury, 
and  a square  meal  at  the  house  of  the  old  Chinaman,  when  they  come  to 
Mergui,  is  one  of  the  links  in  the  system  of  barter  which  binds  them 
together.  For  the  Salon  has  come  a very  little  way  on  the  road  of  life. 
He  can  grow  nothing  for  himself,  and  for  all  but  the  natural  products 
of  the  islands  and  the  sea,  he  is  dependent  on  some  one  else.  His  only 
home  is  his  boat,  in  which  he  lives  throughout  the  north-east  monsoon. 
During  the  south-west  monsoon  he  builds  himself  a little  hut  on  piles  ; 
but  this  is  the  most  temporary  of  erections  and  forms  no  part  of  his  real 
belongings.  The  Salon  boat,  a dugout  at  bottom,  is  well  finished  and 
admirably  designed  for  buoyancy  and  speed.  Its  accommodation  is 
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increased  by  side  walls  of  cork  and  cane  which  begin  where  the  wooden 
base  ends.  The  oars  are  shapely,  and  end  in  a blade  like  that  of  a broad- 
sword. The  boats  before  us  here  this  morning  are  laden  with  green 
shells  and  bags  of  beche  de  mer.  One  of  the  occupants  hands  up  a spear 
which  is  partly  of  his  own  manufacture,  a rude  and  primitive  weapon  of 
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slender  bamboo,  with  a three-pronged  head.  With  this  spear  he  plunges 
into  the  water  after  fish,  following  the  weapon  home. 

As  we  stand  here  on  the  windy  sea-edge  of  his  house  overlooking  the 
gypsy  boats,  the  old  Chinaman  tells  us  something  of  what  he  knows 
about  them.  According  to  him  they  are  believers  in  nats.  As  to  death, 
they  say  it  comes  from  the  malignancy  of  a spirit,  and  accordingly 
no  sooner  is  a man  dead,  than  they  cut  a boat  in  two  and  place  him 
between  the  two  parts,  and  depart  hastily,  leaving  him  to  the  carrion 
lizard  and  the  wild  hog.  They  all  now  wear  clothes,  but  very  little 
more  than  a narrow  loin-cloth.  Their  country  is  divided  by  the  Govern- 
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ment,  for  pearling  purposes,  into  blocks,  and  he  speaks  of  them  as 
“ No  I man,”  “ No.  3,”  and  so  forth. 

The  Salon  here  to-day  have  come  from  St.  Matthew’s  Island,  four 
days’  journey  from  Mergui.  As  to  their  language,  it  is,  he  says, 
throughout  the  same.  They  all  understand  each  other.  The  only 
difference  is  like  the  difference  between  English  and  what  Captain  Leed 
talkee Ah,  yes,  Sclotch  ! 

“ I buy,”  he  says,  as  we  come  away  to  his  counting-house,  “ many 
more  pearls  than  I sell  ; but  very  few  now  from  the  Salon,  for  the  shallow 
waters  in  which  alone  they  can  dive  have  been  cleared  of  all  their  pearls 
by  the  pearlers.” 

For  this  habit  of  buying  many  more  pearls  than  he  can  sell,  and  of 
storing  them  up  in  quart  bottles,  U Shway  E is  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  as  a mysterious  character — “ a very  curious  man  .!  ” He  has 
also  a great  store  of  blisters  which  he  keeps  unopened.  For  one  of  these 
which  he  shows  us,  he  has  been  offered  2,000  rupees,  but  he  has  no  desire 
to  part  with  it.  He  offers  me  two  small  black  pearls  as  a gift  ; but  we 
do  not  take  gifts  in  the  East. 

From  the  Chinaman’s  we  go  to  the  house  of  a painter  in  a less 
delectable  quarter  of  the  town,  but  find  the  good  man  is  away  at  a 
kyaung gilding  and  carving.  Amongst  thewooden  piles  under  the  floor  of 
his  house  is  his  workshop,  littered  with  samples  of  his  craft  : gilt  wooden 
figures  of  mythological  beings  ; paintings  of  the  zats  being  made  for 
an  approaching  Phongyi  byan  ; and  pencil  drawings  of  arabesque. 
Rude  as  are  the  details,  there  is  about  this  workshop  amongst  the  piles 
the  indefinable  air  of  an  atelier  ; somewhat  that  distinguishes  it  from  a 
place  of  purely  material  preoccupations.  The  artist  is  humble,  but  he 
desires  to  create. 

From  here  to  the  monastery  on  the  hill,  whose  gilded  spire  is  con- 
spicuous in  any  panorama  of  the  town,  there  is  a steep  ascent  up  a long 
flight  of  stairs.  A colossus  of  Buddha  under  a temporary  shelter  in  the 
open  air,  is  approaching  completion.  His  body  is  of  brass,  his  head  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  workmen  standing  on  the  soles  of  the  Buddha’s 
feet,  or  seated  behind  him  filing  and  polishing  his  brazen  limbs,  look 
very  small  beside  him.  Some  brass  shavings  are  being  molten  over  a 
green  fire  with  the  aid  of  a pair  of  ingenious  bellows.  They  consist  of 
two  cylinders  of  bamboo,  which  stand  upright  from  the  earth  and  two 
more,  scarcely  an  inch  wide,  connected  with  these,  but  leading  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  the  lip  of  the  furnace.  Two  light  pistons  of 
bamboo,  garnished  with  red  cocks’  feathers,  move  in  the  upright  cylinders 
with  the  least  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  as  they  move,  drive  a fierce 
current  of  air  through  the  long  cylinders. 

The  Abbot  is  busy  with  his  breakfast  in  a corner  of  the  new  kyaung 
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where  the  glass  and  gold  mosaic  flames  in  many  colours  in  the  morning 
sun.  His  food,  which  presents  an  appearance  of  luxurious  variety,  has  j ust 
been  brought  to  him  by  two  lads,  in  a red  basket  slung  from  a gilded 
pole.  A pale  woman  of  saintly  mien,  sits  reverently  in  the  doorway, 
glad  to  think  that  she  is  earning  merit  for  the  hereafter  by  ministering 
to  his  wants,  while  the  carnal  old  man,  fat  with  ease  and  good  living, 
sits  on  his  dais  by  the  window  and  moves  slowly  through  his  meal. 

From  the  windows  of  a neighbouring  structure,  where  the  gilt 
catafalque  containing  the  bones  of  his  predecessor  awaiting  cremation, 
towers  up  to  the  roof,  there  is  a view  of  tropical  richness  and  beauty. 
The  monastery  is  built  on  an  eminence,  whose  eastern  slope  is  laid  out 
in  terraced  gardens  and  orchards  crowded  with  palms  and  jack-trees, 
durians,  mangosteens , Liberian  coffee,  and  many  flowers.  Through  the 
interspaces  of  the  lustrous  foliage,  there  are  glimpses  of  blue  hills  and 
monastery  spires  ; a picture  of  intricate  beauty.  Adjoining  the  cata- 
falque, there  is  a chapel  with  golden  doors,  through  whose  bars  there  is 
visible  an  interior  of  barbaric  splendour.  In  the  centre  a colossal  figure 
of  the  Buddha  sits  under  glittering  umbrellas,  and  on  three  sides  along 
the  walls  there  are  rows  of  golden  figures.  The  light,  pouring  in 
through  stained-glass  windows,  gleams  on  these  figures,  and  fills  the 
spacious  room  with  a haze  of  gold.  Outside  in  the  open  ante-room,  the 
white  walls  are  frescoed  with  pictures  of  “ heaven  and  hell  ” ; the  former 
insipid  and  restricted  to  winged  cars  and  means  of  swift  locomotion, 
the  latter  truculent  and  awful  to  behold.  Here  is  the  chemist  guilty 
of  selling  poisonous  drugs,  writhing  on  a heated  stake  ; the  maker  of 
implements  of  war  with  a hot  spear  thrust  through  his  mouth  ; the 
monk  taken  in  adultery  being  sawn  in  two  and  very  bloody,  the  woman 
undergoing  torture  with  outstretched  hands  which  clutch  for  support 
at  red-hot  iron  balls  ; evil-doers  of  all  descriptions  are  being  flung  into 
cauldrons  and  kept  in  place  by  giants  with  three-pronted  forks,  while 
the  virtuous  man,  with  a look  that  is  happily  compounded  of  horror  fear 
piety,  and  conscious  worth,  looks  on  from  his  winged  chariot  under  the 
guidance  of  a nat.  It  is  comforting  to  find  that  the  wicked  men  are 
always  black,  and  the  good  invariably  white. 

From  this  sermon  in  colours  we  move  on  to  where  the  Chinese  joss- 
house  with  its  winged  roof,  its  dragons  and  lobsters  cut  in  profile 
against  the  sky,  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  Celestial  community. 
We  enter,  to  find  a dozen  lads  at  school  under  the  tutelage  of  an  old 
priest.  They  are  seated  at  a long  table,  under  a frescoed  wall  which 
depicts  the  adventures  of  a traveller  with  a turbulent  white  mule — some 
Celestial  Stevenson  afoot.  Along  the  wall,  in  picturesque  covers,  there 
are  hung  letters  and  cards  of  invitation,  sent  it  would  seem  to  the 
joss-house  priest.  The  scholars  under  the  stimulus  of  our  presence  rise  to 
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perfervid  heights  of  zeal,  intoning  their  lessons  in  shrill  voices  that  make 
the  incense-laden  air  vibrate  with  learning.  They  are  pleasant  almond- 
eyed  lads  with  boyish  faces,  till  they  begin  to  declaim,  and  then  their 
faces,  with  uplifted  eyebrows  and  airs  of  immense  concentration 
suddenly  become  like  those  of  the  strange  people  you  see  on  a Chinese 
vase.  The  old  priest  brings  in  cups  of  tea  and  every  one  is  very  obliging 
and  civil.  It  is  a little  world  in  itself,  with  its  own  subtle  atmosphere 
of  distinction,  its  touch  of  an  old  civilisation,  and  it  is  a whole  nation 
away  from  the  sunlit  street  into  which  we  step  directly  from  it.  For  the 
Chinaman  ever  carries  a fragment  of  his  country  with  him,  and  in  his 
temples,  at  least,  never  perpetrates  the  monstrous  architecture  to  which 
the  Englishman  abroad  too  often  succumbs.  We  have  the  reputation 
of  aloofness  in  foreign  countries,  but  there  is  no  one  so  aloof  as  the 
Chinaman.  All  foreigners  in  his  eyes  aic  Barbaroi. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
THE  ARCHIPELAGO 

A PAGE  FROM  THE  PAST 

IT  is  a natural  transition  from  the  pearling  town  with  its  notable 
past,  to  the  island  country  that  spreads  away  beyond  it,  far  into 
the  territories  of  the  sea.  Of  all  that  has  happened  amongst  these 
islands  since  men  first  came  to  live  and  move  amongst  them,  there 
is  no  record,  and  there  never  will  be  any  now.  Here  and  there  only  the 
curtain  of  the  unknown  is  lifted  for  a passing  moment.  Their  main,  and 
it  would  seem  their  earliest,  human  interest  centres  in  the  fast-dying 
colony  of  the  Salon,  which  has  made  of  these  islands  its  last  refuge. 
When  or  whence  they  came,  one  can  only  guess  ; and  whether  they  had 
any  human  predecessors  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture.  But  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  an  extremely  ancient  people,  kindred  of  that 
aboriginal  stock  which  peopled  the  mainland  before  the  advent  of  the 
Htai.  The  main  body  of  these  aborigines  drifted  away  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Htai  to  the  south,  there  to  develop  into  the  Malay  race.  A 
fragment  of  them  retreated  to  the  shelter  of  the  islands  ; and  there,  cut 
off  from  civilising  influences,  they  have  made  no  progress,  and  too  weak 
to  face  their  adversaries,  they  have  developed  the  nomadic  life,  the 
habit  of  few  possessions,  of  flight  at  the  sight  of  a stranger.  The 
attrition  of  time  and  the  cruelty  of  man  have  worn  away  the  race  to  its 
present  proportions.  It  has  too  long  bowed  down  its  head,  too  long 
ceased  to  make  any  effort  after  greater  things  to  have  any  future  before 
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it.  The  Malay  who  is  of  kin  will  acknowledge  no  relationship,  and  in 
times  that  are  past  he  has  been  its  most  cruel  oppressor.  The  fire  of 
Islam,  which  has  molten  the  Malay  into  a people,  has  never  warmed  the 
aboriginal  Salon.  A great  gulf  of  time  must  therefore  separate  them 
and  these  islands  must  have  known  the  Salon  for  far  more  than  a thousand 
years. 

THE  VISIT  OF  CAESAR  FREDERICK 

Almost  the  first  account  of  the  archipelago,  written  by  a European 
traveller,  is  that  of  Caesar  Frederick  the  Venetian.  It  has  all  the  charm 
and  interest  of  early  travel ; and  is  best  told  in  the  language  of  his  time. 


A GLIMPSE  FROM  ASHORE 

“ From  ye  port  of  Pechineo,”  he  says,  “ I went  to  Cochim,  and  from 
Cochim  to  Malaca,  whence  I departed  from  Pegu  eight  hundred  miles 
distant,  that  voyage  was  wot  to  be  made  in  twentie  five  or  thirtie  dayes, 
but  wee  were  fowre  moneths,  and  at  the  end  of  three  moneths  our 
Shippe  was  without  victualles.  The  Pilot  told  us  that  wee  were  by  his 
altitude  from  a citie  called  Tenassiry,  a citie  in  the  Kingdome  of  Pegu, 
and  these  his  wordes  were  not  true,  but  we  were  (as  it  were)  in  ye  middle 
of  manie  Islands,  and  manie  uninhabited  rocks,  and  there  were  also  some 
Portugals  that  affirmed  that  they  knew  the  land.  I say  being  amongst 
these  rockes,  and  from  the  land  which  is  over  against  Tenassary,  with 
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great  scarsitie  of  victualles,  and  that  by  the  saying  of  the  pylate  and  two 
Portugalles  holding  them  firme  that  we  were  in  front  of  the  aforesaide 
harbour,  we  determined  to  goe  thither  with  our  boat  and  fetch  victualles, 
and  that  the  shippe  shoulde  stay  for  us  in  a place  assigned  ; we  were 
twenty  and  eight  persons  in  the  boat  that  went  for  victualles,  and  on  a 

day  about  twelve  of  the 
clocke  we  went  from  the 
Ship,  assuring  ourselves 
to  be  in  the  harbour 
before  night  in  the  afore 
saide  port  ; wee  rowed 
all  that  day,  and  a great 
part  of  the  next  night, 
and  all  the  next  day 
without  finding  harbour, 
or  any  signe  of  good 
landing,  and  this  came 
to  passe  through  the 
evil  counsel  of  the  two 
Portugalles  that  were 
with  us. 

“ For  we  had  overshot 
the  harbour  and  left  it 
behind  us,  in  such  wise 
that  we  had  loste  the 
lande,  enhabited  with 
the  ship,  and  we  twentie 
eight  men  had  no  manner 
of  victuall  with  us  in  the 
boate,  but  it  was  the 
Lordes  will  that  one 
of  the  Mariners  had 
brought  a little  Ryce 
with  him  in  the  boat  to 
barter  away  for  some 
other  thing,  and  it  was 
not  so  much  but  three  or 
I tooke  the  government 
Ryce  should  be 
us  to  some  place 
that  was  enhabited,  and  when  I slept  I put  the  ryce  into  my  bosome 
because  they  shoulde  not  rob  it  from  me  : We  were  nine  dayes  rowing 
alongst  the  coast,  without  finding  anything  but  Countries  uninhabited, 
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forwe  men  would  have  eaten  it  at  a meal 
of  this  Ryce  promising  by  the  helpe  of  God  that 
nourishment  for  us  untill  it  plesed  God  to  send 
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and  deserts  Hand,  where  if  we  had  found  but  grasse  it  woulde  have 
seemed  Sugar  unto  us,  but  wee  coulde  not  finde  any,  yet  wee  founde  a 
fewe  leaves  of  a tree,  and  they  were  so  hard  that  we  could  not  chew 
them  ; we  had  water  and  wood  sufficient,  and  as  we  rowed,  we  could 
goe  but  by  flowing  water,  for  when  it  was  ebbing  water,  we  made  fast 
our  boat  to  the  bancke  of  one  of  these  Hands,  and  in  these  nine  dayes 
that  we  rowed,  wee  found  a cave  or  nest  of  Tortugals  egges,  wherein 
was  a hundred  and  fortie  fowre  egges,  the  which  was  a great  helpe  unto 
us  : these  egges  are  as  big  as  a hennes  egge,  and  have  no  shell  about 
them  but  a tender  skinne,  everie  day  wee  sodde  a kettle  full  of  them  egges 
with  an  handfull  of  ryce  in  the  broth  thereof  : it  pleased  God  that  at 
the  ende  of  nine  dayes,  wee  discovered  certaine  fishermen,  a fishing 
with  small  barkes,  and  wee  rowed  towards  them,  with  a good  cheere 
for  I thinke  there  were  never  men  more  glad  than  we  were,  for  we  were 
so  sore  afflicted  with  penurie  that  we  could  skarce  stand  on  our  legs. 
The  first  village  that  we  came  too,  was  in  the  Gulfe  of  Tavay,  under  the 
King  of  Pegu.” 

For  the  subsequent  experience  of  the  travellers,  and  the  fortune  of 
the  ship  left  behind  without  a boat  to  help  her,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  original  of  Messer  Frederick. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  TRACE 

His  adventures  occurred  about  the  year  1567,  and  it  is  certain  that 
at  that  time  the  islands  were  well  known  to  the  Portuguese.  For  it  is 
on  record  that  a fleet  of  Portuguese  ships  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Goa 
about  the  year  1545,  to  search  for  an  island  of  gold  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
found  it  in  a manner,  by  taking  to  piracy  and  preying  on  passing  vessels 
from  the  shelter  offered  by  the  archipelago.  “ For  eight  months  and 
more,”  says  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  “ our  hundred  Portugals  had 
scoured  up  and  down  this  coast  in  four  well-rigged  Foists,  wherewith 
they  had  taken  three  and  twenty  rich  ships,  and  many  other  lesser 
vessels,  so  that  they  which  used  to  sail  in  those  parts  were  so  terrified  with 
the  sole  name  of  the  Portugals,  as  they  quitted  their  Commerce,  without 
use  of  their  shipping  ; By  this  increase  of  trade  the  Custom  houses  of  the 
Ports  of  Tanancarim,  Jun^alan,  Merguim,  Vagarun,  and  Tavay  fell 
much  in  their  Revenue,  in  so  much  that  those  people  were  constrained 
to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Sornan,  King  of  Siam,  and 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  that  Country,  beseeching  him  to  give  a remedy  to 
this  mischief,  whereof  every  one  complained.” 

The  king  despatched  against  the  pirates  a fleet  of  “ five  Foists,  four 
Galliots,  and  one  Gaily  Royal,”  under  the  command  of  a Turkish 
adventurer,  named  Heredrin  Mahomet  ; and  “ Within  these  vessels 
he  inbarqued  eight  hundred  Mahometans,  men  of  combat  (besides 
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the  Mariners)  amongst  the  which  were  three  hundred  Janizaries,  as  for 
the  rest  they  were  Turks,  Greeks,  Malabars,  Achems,  and  Mogores,  all 
choyce  men,  and  so  disciplined  that  their  captain  held  the  victory  already 
for  most  assured  ” 

The  Portuguese  were  nevertheless  victorious.  “ The  dog  Heredrin 
Mahomet  was  slain  amongst  the  rest,  and  in  this  great  action  God  was 
so  gracious  to  our  men,  and  gave  them  their  victory  at  so  cheap  a rate 
that  they  had  but  one  young  man  killed,  and  nine  Portugals  hurt.” 

Piracy  has  in  short  ever  found  the  archipelago  a happy  resort. 

In  later  days  Ilha  Grande,  now  known  as  King’s  Island,  was  bestowed 
on  the  French  by  the  King  of  Siam,  and  might  have  become,  with  its 
ample  bay,  an  important  settlement.  But  it  was  never  used,  except  in 
later  days  by  French  ships  of  war,  during  the  wars  between  England  and 
France,  as  a place  from  which  to  attack  and  capture  British  merchant 
vessels  ; and  as  a place  of  refuge,  when  British  ships  of  war  were 
abroad. 

THE  ESTHER  BRIG 

Almost  the  first  English  attempt  to  navigate  the  islands  and  prepare 
a chart  of  the  archipelago  was  made  by  Captain  Forrest,  whose  Journal 
of  the  Esther  brig,  from  Bengal  to  Quedah,  narrates  how,  in  1783,  he  was 
driven  amongst  the  islands  by  the  monsoon  winds,  and  gave  to  many  of 
them  names  (which  they  still  bear)  “ in  remembrance  of  Friends  whom 
I Honour  and  Respect,”  and  others  “ according  to  striking  appearances 
and  figures.” 

The  ardent  Heifer  spent  a whole  winter  here  in  1838-9,  shortly  before 
his  death  from  an  Andamanese  arrow.  Since  then  many  persons  have 
visited  the  islands,  and  more  than  one  effort  has  been  made  to  reclaim 
the  Salon  to  Christianity  and  civilisation.  But  little  has  been  done 
towards  the  complete  exploration  of  the  archipelago.  Its  islands  range 
from  bare  rocks  to  rich  territories  like  those  of  Kisseraing  and  King’s 
susceptible  of  the  finest  cultivation.  Their  fauna  include  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  tigers,  and  the  whale  may  often  be  seen  plunging 
amidst  the  calm  of  their  interior  seas. 

ON  OUR  WAY 

The  launch,  with  loud  heart  beating,  drives  a pathway  through  the 
narrow  strait.  Turning  our  backs  upon  Mergui,  now  hidden  behind 
Patit,  we  reach  a space  of  green  sun-touched  water,  with  low  mangrove 
swamps  upon  our  larboard  bows.  CIpon  our  starboard  the  mountains  of 
King’s  Island,  cloven  to  a third  of  their  height  by  dark  lines  of  swamp 
forest,  reach  into  the  heart  of  the  swooning  clouds.  We  are  steering 
south  by  west  for  the  island  country,  and  the  most  notable  object  in 
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view  is  the  pyramid  of  Merghi  Island,  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  Nearer,  several  others  lie  in  our  way,  outlined  in  solid  forms 
against  the  misty  blue  of  their  lofty  companion.  Away  under  the  opal 
sky,  there  is  a narrow  mirror-like  calm,  which  makes  the  islands 
in  its  compass  seem  unreal  ; mere  phantoms  of  the  vision  suspended 
between  earth  and  heaven.  In  striking  contrast,  the  sailing-boats  of  the 
coastfishers  are  cut  in  black  patterns  against  the  clouds. 

No  two  consecutive  moments  present  the  same  spectacle.  The  clouds 
melt  from  one  ecstasy  of  beauty  into  another  ; the  sea,  played  upon 
by  the  wind,  is  one  instant  billowy  and  placid  as  oil,  another  crimped 
with  laughter,  a third  a meadow  of  diamonds  in  the  sudden  sun  ; and 
the  brave  launch,  leaping  forward,  overcomes  space,  so  that  the  dreamiest 
island  becomes  a reality,  the  most  palpable  one  of  woods  and  precipices 
a dream.  The  sailing-junks,  with  their  double  diamonds  of  black  sail 
suspended  above  their  small  hulls,  fill  the  eye  with  the  spectacle  of  their 
grace  ; saying  that  man  has  never  invented  anything  more  in  harmony 
with  nature  than  a sail. 

And  presently  we  fall  into  company.  The  junks  driven  by  the  wind, 
come  up  in  a great  flight,  with  the  swell  of  a bevy  of  portly  matrons, 
all  ribbons  and  bosom  ; the  wrecker,  very  surly  and  dirty,  overtakes 
us  to  starboard,  flinging  silver  from  his  bows  ; and  in  the  offing  there  is 
the  first  Salon  boat  moving  to  the  impulse  of  a small  white  sail.  The 
wrecker  looks  evil  enough  for  any  trade,  and  as  he  leaves  us  behind 
him  in  spite  of  all  our  pace,  is  like  a big  cur  in  a run  after  jack,  outpacing 
some  gallant  little  panting  fox-terrier,  all  heart  and  pluck,  but  too  short 
dear  fellow,  in  his  legs  to  keep  ahead.  No  matter  ; we  will  come  in  yet. 

The  Salon  here  is  eloquent  of  the  irony  which  relegates  this  country 
of  beautiful  islands  to  an  abject  and  dying  race.  Their  rich  luxuriance 
is  beyond  belief.  They  look  as  if  they  were  forests  sprung  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  There  is  scarcely  an  inch  of  them  that  does  not  teem 
with  life.  There  are  islands  of  such  length  and  altitude  that  they  might 
be  portions  of  a continent,  and  others,  happily,  that  are  palpable  islands, 
with  the  sea  in  a ring  all  round  them,  waiting  for  you  or  me  to  go  along 
and  give  them  a name.  And  out  of  the  misty  void  each  moment,  new 
islands  are  born  like  stars  on  a summer  night. 

As  the  afternoon  grows  we  steer  for  a silver  strait,  all  molten  and 
a-fire,  between  blue  island  portals.  And  passing  through  them  we  come 
up  a wide  sea,  Ross  and  Elphinstone  in  long  mountains  on  the  west, 
Burnett  behind  us,  and  Merghi  Islands  hard  on  our  left ; dark  blue,  with 
a lane  of  sea  between  and  faint  purple  ridges  beyond.  It  is  a lane  that 
invites  one  to  enter.  On  Cantor,  a brief  way  ahead,  with  single  palms 
in  outline  on  its  crest,  there  is  a settlement  of  Salon,  learning,  or  trying 
to  learn,  the  hard  alphabet  of  civilisation. 
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As  the  afternoon  wanes  and  earth  moves  up  against  the  sun,  islands 
that  have  been  every  colour  all  day,  from  tropic  green  to  misty  northern 
blue,  turn  to  their  proper  purple.  In  the  east  a curtain  of  velvet  rain 
blots  out  the  main  of  bay  and  peak  and  cove  ; but  elsewhere  each 
island  stands  out  distinct  and  clear  in  its  own  serene  personality.  Nearest 
to  us  now  and  happily  appropriate  to  the  season  of  our  voyage  are  the 
Christmas  Islands.  The  sea  is  billowy,  undulating,  tumultuous  almost. 
In  a bigger  ship  it’s  swell  would  pass  unnoticed,  but  our  Marguerite  is  a 
small  craft.  We  are  steering  for  the  Criddles  in  twenty  fathoms  of 
water,  but  the  gunner  has  his  eyes  on  a sunken  rock.  Soon  we  shall  turn 
away  to  the  south  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  the  bay  of  the  Amboyna 
disaster.  The  white  clouds  above  the  rain  purple  of  Morrison’s  Bay 
catch  the  lessening  light  and  fling  it  down  upon  the  sea,  which  straight- 
way becomes  all  silver  as  though  the  moon  were  up.  Between  Court 
and  Criddles  there  is  nothing  but  the  monsoon  sea. 

And  so  we  come  upon  the  glory  of  the  closing  day.  The  sun’s 
golden  light,  stealing  out  from  under  clouds,  sends  a long  stream  of 
fire  down  the  sea,  fills  with  lightning  a diadem  of  cloud  that  sits 
upon  the  brows  of  the  Mew  Stone,  and  swiftly  turns  that  island, 
purple  a moment  earlier,  into  such  a haze  of  supernatural  flame  as 
our  eyes  dare  not  look  upon.  It  is  flame  cut  in  flame,  and  no  more  an 
island. 

In  a little  while  the  pageant  is  over.  The  great  world  swings  up  like 
a porpoise  in  the  sea  ; the  sun’s  last  arc  of  fire  is  swallowed  in  the  void, 
and  the  Mew  Stone,  in  the  instant  of  its  passing,  becomes  the  darkest 
purple  under  the  firmament.  For  a rose  haze  still  lingers  upon  the 
fringes  of  the  sea,  and  clouds  in  a great  circle  catch  up  and  reflect  the 
fragments  of  prismatic  colour  into  which  the  pure  sunlight  is  now 
broken.  The  sky  becomes  a palette,  the  sea  a pool  of  pink.  And  as 
the  grey  closes  in,  the  patch  last  touched  by  the  sun  grows  iridescent  as 
a pearl,  in  waves  upon  waves  of  transient  blending  colour. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  day,  there  is  a subtle  and  deeper  fascination  in  the 
dark. 

The  world  closes  in  and  leaves  us  the  centre  of  a new  universe.  I 
seem  by  some  miracle  to  have  been  brought  here  into  the  midst  of  these 
lonely  islands,  and  the  panting  dauntless  engine  that  has  brought  me 
is  like  another  carpet  of  Solomon  magically  put  at  my  service.  For,  a 
month  ago,  I was  afoot  in  the  greatest  of  cities,  a straw  on  the  driving 
tide  of  its  life ; this  morning  I was  ashore,  near  a court-house,  a prison, 
and  a town  ; and  now,  in  the  company  of  nameless  shadowy  islands, 
I am  being  swiftly  borne  away  upon  the  bosom  of  the  dark.  A star  shines 
out  on  the  horizon  like  a beacon  or  a lighthouse,  larger  than  any  star  I 
have  ever  seen  ; grey  clouds  drift  like  phantoms  in  the  wake  of  the 
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departed  sun,  and  each  moment  the  constellations  grow  in  multitude 
and  splendour. 

Steering  by  instinct  through  the  pitchy  night,  we  cast  anchor  at  last 
in  the  wake  of  the  wrecked  Amboyna  ; and  the  speculative  salvage-man 
in  blue  garments,  his  feet  naked,  comes  on  board  to  tell  me  how  he  has 
fought  with  Chinese  and  Malay,  been  prisoner  and  escaped  ; how  he 
has  lived  for  three  and  thirty  years  in  the  East,  and  has  a wife  and  children 
in  Scotland,  but  finds  folk  at  home  cold  and  indifferent  to  one  who  has 
spent  his  life  abroad.  The  cry  of  all  old  wanderers. 

I pass  the  night  on  the  floor  of  the  launch  with  nothing  between  my 
vision  and  the  stars.  The  sea  is  but  a yard  below,  the  roof  shelters  me 
without  shutting  out  the  sky.  All  my  world  for  the  time  is  about 
me  ; the  gunner,  the  sea-cunny,  the  engineer,  and  the  crew.  And  here 
on  the  trackless  seas,  the  sentiment  of  our  common  humanity  surpasses 
all  lesser  considerations.  The  same  conditions  affect  us  all  alike. 

Some  time  in  the  night  I wake,  and  my  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  lustrous 
moon  hung  up  in  the  firmament  above  me.  I sleep  again,  and  wake  to 
find  the  messengers  of  day  abroad  ; lictors  with  their  fasces,  who 
fling  themselves  upon  the  world  and  bid  it  prepare  in  beauty  for  the 
coming  of  their  lord.  Strung  along  the  east  there  is  a chain  of  islands 
each  link  a mountain  pyramid,  the  pale  sea  between  crinkling  with  the 
first  breeze  of  the  dawn. 

The  first  familiar  object  that  greets  me  is  the  Marguerite' s gig  in  the 
wake  of  the  golden  dawn  ; the  crew  in  her  fishing  with  lines.  Far 
away  in  the  distance  a ship  is  passing  silently,  a phantom  amidst  the 
islands. 

A MORNING  WITH  THE  SALVAGE-MAN 

Turning  to  look  about  me  I find  that  we  are  at  anchor  in  a small  bay, 
which  lies  but  half  awake  in  an  arm  of  Bentinck  Island.  As  the  sun 
climbs,  the  island  turns  a rich  and  golden  green,  its  beauty  reflected 
in  the  olive  water.  But  for  a wisp  of  yellow  sand  along  the  sea-edge,  its 
entire  face  is  covered  with  woods  of  the  noblest  character.  Little 
valleys  run  down  it  to  the  sea,  a thousand  birds  are  singing  their  un- 
familiar matins  to  the  day,  and  trees  with  long  white  trunks  shining 
in  the  light,  break  up  the  mass  of  foliage  into  aisles,  and  make  the  island 
seem  like  some  Gothic  cathedral  wrought  in  an  Oriental  texture.  A few 
paces  off  lies  the  dishevelled  Amboyna,  her  funnel  once  black,  now  rust-red 
in  the  sea  air. 

I make  my  way  on  board,  climbing  with  some  effort  through  the 
trenchant  air  to  the  upper  deck.  Mr.  McPhairson  in  blue  clothes  cut 
all  of  a piece  like  the  garments  in  which  infancy  is  wont  to  pass  its 
nights,  is  on  board,  tanned  and  ruddy,  grizzled,  large  and  weighty  of 
hand  and  foot,  smoked  glasses  veiling  his  small  blue  dogged  eyes. 
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“ You  don’t  notice  a smell  ? ” he  asks — a kind  of  effluvium  ? ” 

Candour  and  courtesy  conflict  in  my  mind. 

I admit  at  last  that  I do. 

“ Ah,”  he  replies,  a little  troubled  upon  the  matter,  “ I was  just 
wondering  if  it  was  away,  or  that  I was  growing  accustomed  to  it  a bit.” 

Half  of  her  is  under  water.  The  fore-end  of  her  is  out  of  the  wet,  and 
a Chinese  carpenter  is  at  work  drilling  holes  in  a plank.  On  the  hurricane- 
deck — the  Captain’s  walk — the  pumps  are  busy,  and  the  glass  face  of 
the  indicator,  like  a ship’s  clock,  shows  the  pressure  under  which  a man 
is  working  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  A long  tube  of  gutta- 
percha leads  away  across  a hoarding  built  of  planks,  over  the  sunken 
middle  of  the  ship.  At  the  edge  a strange  man  in  blue  with  a Chinese 
hat  is  standing  acting  as  a human  pulley  for  the  tube.  Another  sits 
holding  a rope  connected  with  the  diver’s  helmet.  Yet  another  holds 
the  tube  of  air — the  life-line — and  lets  it  slowly  slip  through  his  half- 
closed  hand.  With  head  bowed  down  and  hands  outstretched,  he  is, 
I can  see,  absorbed  in  the  delicate  work  that  is  his.  There  is  something 
electric  in  the  slow  rustle  of  the  rope  through  his  nervous  hands.  And 
he  has  in  his  keeping  the  life  of  the  man  below  in  the  blind  water. 

To  my  unaccustomed  eyes  there  is  nothing  visible  but  a hoarding 
below  the  surface,  and  a tube  let  into  the  water,  but  the  silent  men 
clustered  in  the  daylight  above  know  well  what  is  afoot  below.  Old 
McPhairson,  the  speculator,  interjects  occasional  remarks.  “ He  is 
walking  now,  along  the  lower  deck,”  as  the  line  suddenly  runs  out. 

“ Eh,  but  he  is  in  the  hold  away  below  now,  lifting  the  cargo,”  as  a 
few  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface. 

“ He  would  be  about  there  now,”  pointing  to  a white  stanchion  out  of 
the  water ; and  then  quickly,  “ here  she  comes,”  as  a sudden  turbulence  in 
the  water  and  a rush  of  air  bubbles  herald  the  approach  of  a sack  of  cargo. 

“ Chillies,”  he  observes  sententiously,  as  a party  of  red  skirmishers 
rise  up  and  spread  out  in  a fan  upon  the  water,  to  be  followed  by  a black 
and  rotten  sack,  which  a waiting  man  with  a large  pole  thrusts  away 
to  sea.  In  this  way  rice,  chillies,  prawns,  and  tobacco  come  up  and 
float  away,  the  bay  becoming  alive  with  them. 

McPhairson,  who  goes  down  frequently  himself,  says  the  prawns  cut 
his  skin,  and  he  points  to  his  red  scarred  feet. 

Silently  a diver  comes  up,  has  his  iron  helmet  lifted  off  his  collar- 
bones, and  sits  dazed  and  dull  in  the  sunlight,  shivering  in  the  gills. 
Another  takes  his  place. 

“ They  get  mortal  cold  down  there,”  says  McPhairson. 

“ It’s  a warm  day,”  I remark. 

“ And  may  it  continue  so,”  he  replies  ; “ for  the  water  takes  all  the 
heat  out  of  you  down  below,  and  the  wind  cuts  you  when  you  come  up. 
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The  other  day  now,  when  it  was  a bit  cold,  every  time  I came  up  I 
had  to  get  them  to  wrap  me  in  a blanket.” 

All  this  time  there  is  an  anxious  manner  about  the  man.  His  launch , 
the  wrecker , and  Captain  Le  Fevre  has  not  yet  come  in. 

“ And  the  Lord,”  he  says,  “ knows  what  has  become  of  her.  Oh  ! 
but,  if  she  is  wrecked,  there  will  be  a shindy  at  home  when  her  owners 
come  to  hear  of  it.” 

At  last  the  laggard  comes  in  sight. 

“ There  she  is.” 

“ Time  she  was,”  he  cries  out.  “ I have  passed  but  a poor  night 
because  of  her.  If  I am  so  fortunate  as  to  get  this  job  through  success- 
fully, I will  never  again  undertake  another  like  it.  I am  fifty-five  the 
day,”  he  adds,  mopping  his  strong  face,  “ and  not  the  man  I was.”  Yet 
he  looks  a man  of  iron. 

The  wrecker  comes  up  ; the  captain  with  unkempt  hair,  and  blue  shirt 
flapping  outside  his  trousers,  blowing  his  last  anxious  instruction 
through  a speaking  tube  to  the  engine-room  below.  The  mate,  with  a 
big  hand  which  he  uses  with  emotion,  and  bare  feet  in  white  canvas 
shoes,  out  at  toes  and  heels,  steps  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  Amboyna. 
He  speaks,  encouraged  by  McPhairson,  with  anger  and  contempt  of  his 
captain.  Clearly  in  this  triumvirate  Le  Fevre  is  in  a minority  of  one. 

“ Hect,”  says  McPhairson,  “ he  is  that  sort  of  man  who  can  neither 
lead  nor  follow.  A coward,  Sirr,  always  on  the  look-out  for  what  he 
don’t  want  to  see  ; a-dreamin’  of  rocks  ten  miles  inside  his  course. 
Phew  ! ” he  adds,  sweeping  his  ruddy  face  with  a blue  bandana,  “ and 
to  think  of  the  night  I’ve  spent.” 

McPhairson  by  his  venture  stood  to  lose  two  thousand  pounds,  or 
win  a competency.  Long  after,  I heard  with  regret  that  he  had  lost. 

THE  PEARLER 

Steaming  along  by  South  Passage  Island  we  come  suddenly  upon  a 
Salon  camp.  There  is  a fan  of  white  sand  with  some  boats  and  huts 
upon  it,  and  I can  see  a few  men  and  women  moving.  By  the  time  I can 
step  ashore — and  it  takes  no  more  than  five  minutes  over  the  transparent 
water — they  have  all  effaced  themselves  in  the  primitive  woodland,  and 
•only  one  man  remains  looking  ill  at  ease.  The  sea-cunny  goes  with  him, 
shouting  to  the  woods,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  others  to  return. 
The  encampment  consists  of  three  boats  and  three  huts  ; but  to  call 
them  huts  is  to  misname  them,  for  they  are  of  all  human  habitations 
the  slightest.  They  consist  of  a few  thin  sticks — I can  count  six  upright 
and  three  laid  horizontally,  in  one — and  a frail  pleated  mat  laid  over  the 
top.  A mat  of  bamboo  strips  is  spread  on  the  white  sand  within. 
Some  of  their  few  possessions  are  scattered  around  ; bags,  baskets,  and 
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bedding  of  mat,  and  other  articles  showing  some  contact  with  civilisa- 
tion ; large  Pegu  jars,  Chinese  bowls  and  plates,  a knife  or  two,  an  old 
beer  bottle  full  of  wild  honey,  a couple  of  wooden  boxes — that  is  all. 
The  spectacle  that  spreads  beyond  is  of  a purple  lake,  studded  on  its 
circumference  with  blue  islands.  The  sunlight  dances  on  the  water, 
the  sea  hurtles  very  gently  against  the  white  sand,  bees  hum  in  the 
motionless  air,  and  a bird  pipes  in  the  brake.  From  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  woods  comes  faintly  the  voice  of  the  sea-cunny,  calling  to  the 
trembling  hidden  people  without  avail.  It  is  a dreamy  soft  and  beautiful 
corner  of  the  world,  oceans  away  from  this  morning’s  bay  and  the 
Scotchman  with  his  divers  at  work.  The  Marguerite  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  offing,  and  puffing  clouds  of  white  steam  against  the  purple  seascape, 
looks  like  the  denizen  of  another  world.  The  shimmering  heat  plays  a 
fugue  before  my  drowsy  eyes.  ...  I turn  with  an  effort  to  the  realities 
about  me. 

The  white  sand  is  marked  with  the  footprints  of  the  colony.  Its  only 
representative  stands  half-cowed  with  fear,  a deep,  dull,  suspicion  linger- 
ing in  his  eyes.  He  is  a short,  strong,  black-skinned  man,  with  a sparse 
moustache  and  no  beard,  a loin-cloth  and  a bandana,  both  red.  He  tells 
the  sea-cunny  that  they  came  here  yesterday,  and  that  they  will  leave 
as  soon  as  they  have  collected  enough  of  a palm  with  which  to  renew  the 
upper  portions  of  their  boats.  It  is  fiercely  hot,  and  the  sea-cunny  says 
the  heads  of  the  Salon  infants  grow  red  in  the  sun.  They  live  rough 
lives,  and  die  hard. 

Leaving  Bentinck  Island  and  the  Perforated  rock,  we  steer  directly 
for  the  Sisters.  Islands  bare  as  Sark  lie  upon  our  right,  of  fantastic  form. 
One  is  like  a Japanese  eagle,  another  like  a palace,  a third  is  like  a 
cathedral  in  the  distance. 

For  the  first  time  now  we  come  upon  a pearler,  sweeping  slowly  with 
long  oars  along  a line  of  shadow,  under  the  precipitous  flanks  of  Maria, 
most  northerly  of  the  Sisters.  These  islands  nearly  all  stand  clean  out  of 
the  water,  and  look  as  if  they  had  no  interiors  but  only  summits  to  be 
climbed  with  difficulty.  The  first  of  the  boats  I see  is  the  property  of 
Olpherts  the  little  clerk  ; the  second  of  the  German  Hertzog.  The 
sea  is  placid  as  blue  marble  swaying  with  the  first  beat  of  life.  Black 
rocks  show  their  fangs  in  the  sun,  and  deep  pacific  harbours  lie  between 
the  islands.  Between  Maria  and  Elizabeth,  where  the  rocks  are  strung 
in  a line  across  the  strait,  there  is  a wonderful  blaze  of  sea. 

The  pearlers,  more  numerous  now,  are  scattered  like  islands  on  the 
sun-steeped  ocean,  and  with  the  aid  of  a telescope  I can  tell  if  they  are  at 
work,  from  the  dark  figure  of  the  life-line  man  erect  at  the  stern. 

As  we  gradually  approach  I find  that  four  men  are  working  at  the 
pump  wheel,  two  with  their  hands  and  two  with  their  feet.  A man  at 
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the  oar  is  slowly  propelling  the  boat  in  sympathy  with  the  buried  diver 
below,  and  two  men  stand  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  one  at  the 
life,  the  other  at  the  head-line  ; the  latter  the  tender  and  leader  of 
the  boat. 

For  a little  space  of  time  we  wait,  listening  to  the  monotonous 
screeching  of  the  wheel  ; then  the  rope  tightens,  the  tender  hauls,  a 
burst  of  bubbles  is  borne  up  in  tumult  to  the  surface,  the  tenders  run 
swiftly  together,  and  the  diver,  like  a strange  beast  hooked  up  from  the 
sea-deeps,  emerges  and  clings  to  the  ladder  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 
And  there  he  lies,  bent  over,  the  type  of  exhaustion.  The  crew  hasten 
to  raise  his  helmet,  and  lightened  of  its  burden,  he  steps  on  deck,  his 
startled  Japanese  head  showing  out  of  his  monstrous  clothes,  his  eyes 
blinking  with  the  change  from  the  deep  sea  floor  to  its  sunlit  surface. 
In  a small  brown  net,  like  those  which  old  ladies  use  in  England  when 
they  go  a-shopping,  lie  the  shells  he  has  found.  Anything  from  sixpence 
each  to  a thousand  pounds. 

We  move  on  and  I find  Allingham  in  the  midst  of  his  boats,  a pile  of 
shells  about  him.  He  uses  a big  flat  blade  and  peers  as  he  opens  the  shells 
into  their  lustrous  depths  ; flinging  the  meat  with  its  food  of  live  red 
prawns  into  a bucket  of  water,  which  he  afterwards  searches  with  fingers 
skilled  with  usage.  When  he  has  gone  tragically  through  the  entire  pile 
finding  nothing,  I descend  with  him  into  his  cabin,  garnished  with 
bottles  of  sauce,  a rusty  tin  containing  a few  pearls,  an  iron  safe,  an  open 
shell  with  the  mark  on  it  of  a rifled  pearl,  a pipe  or  two,  a tin  of  “ Navy 
Cut.”  Enters  the  German  Hertzog,  brusque,  keen,  intelligent,  curiosity 
written  large  in  his  eyes.  For  the  coming  of  the  Marguerite  is  a riddle 
to  be  solved.  Meanwhile  we  lie  at  ease  on  the  cabin  roof,  and  get  the 
launch  to  tow  us  to  the  Bertha  at  anchor  in  the  shelter  of  an  island. 
They  talk  of  a Salon  camp  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  we 
go,  I see  their  fleet  of  boats  making  away  across  the  water,  in  the  wake 
of  a double-sailed  Chinaman,  who  has  come  to  trade  and  barter. 

It  is  evening,  the  closing  hour,  and  there  is  a general  movement  on 
the  seas.  The  pearling-boats  are  coming  in  to  their  rendezvous  beside  an 
island,  the  home  of  the  edible-nest  builder,  which  from  its  strange 
picturesque  outline  is  a landmark  to  them  all.  It  is  nearly  bare  rock,  but 
at  its  corners  trees  droop  over  the  sides,  like  parasols,  and  it  is  so  much  like 
a Japanese  picture,  that  I give  it,  in  emulation  of  the  worthy  Captain 
Forrest,  the  name  of  O Mimosa  San.  The  last  pink  of  the  sunset  turns 
the  space  between  the  islands  into  sea-ways  of  exquisite  colour.  Cliffs 
and  precipices  rise  up  about  us,  and  in  their  shelter  we  anchor  for  the 
night. 

I spend  an  hour  in  the  Bertha  listening  to  the  pleasant  German  talk 
of  the  pearler’s  wife. 
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“ Ach,”  she  says,  speaking  of  the  islands,  “ when  I camen  heere,  I did 
think  I could  never  wonder  enough.  Nicht  Mark  ? Oh,  but  they  are 
so  beautifully.” 

While  we  talk  the  pearler  cleans  and  searches  his  shells  by  the  lantern- 
light  ; in  all  he  does  a man  of  character.  It  was  he  who  wrecked  the 
Amboyna  ; he  has  a master’s  certificate;  but  he  sits  here  undaunted 
in  spirit,  and  he  holds  on  while  the  Englishmen  go,  one  by  one,  because 
he  knows  how  to  make  an  income  in  many  ways.  He  takes  photographs 
of  the  islanders,  and  sells  their  skulls  and  skeletons  to  anthropological 
institutes  in  Berlin.  He  took  home  a pair  of  ourang-outangs  for  which 
he  asked  20,000  francs.  One  died  on  the  way,  and  the  other,  as  his  wife 
says,  “ did  sigh  with  his  head  in  his  hands  ; oh  ! so  sad,  for  one  of  his 
own  nation.”  A year  ago  they  found  a pair  of  dwarfs,  and  took  them 
away  to  Germany,  where  they  are  now  famous  and  a source  of  unascer- 
tained income  to  the  pearler  and  his  wife.  He  has  sent  for  whaling 
tackle  ; and  is,  in  short,  a man  of  ability.  His  wife  is  a plump,  bright- 
eyed, brown-faced  girl,  with  some  English  which  she  has  learnt  since 
she  came  to  these  seas,  and  many  pretty  Germanisms.  She  talks  well,  and 
is  full  of  appreciation  of  every  kind  of  beauty,  and  what  she  calls  “ the 
Nat-ure.”  “ Ach  Gott  ! ” she  says,  speaking  of  the  archipelago,  “ but 
it  is  so  beautifully.  It  do  make  such  a thema  for  the  letters  home.” 

Allingham,  a red  man,  sad  and  bashful,  sits  on  a stool  offering  a 
word  only  now  and  then. 

They  talk  of  ambergris,  and  whales,  and  divers’  risks  ; of  two  recent 
deaths  from  the  snapping  of  the  tube  (the  life-tender  hauled  hand-over- 
hand, but  not  quick  enough  to  save  his  man,  who  came  up  dead  and 
black  in  the  face)  ; of  divers  half-paralysed  and  scarce  able  to  walk, 
who  still  dive  ; of  one  who  tired  of  life  as  a cripple,  shot  himself  ; of 
the  man  whose  helmet  being  unadjusted  let  in  the  water  (he  signalled, 
but  was  kept  down,  being  supposed  nervous,  and  ultimately  came  up, 
dead)  ; of  one  whose  head  swelled  up,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  remove 
the  helmet.  The  diver’s  life  in  these  seas  is  risky,  short,  riotous,  lucrative, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  apprentices  to  the  trade.  And  so  as  we  talk,  the 
German  finishing  his  work,  falls  back  into  a long  armchair  ; the  poultry 
in  the  hen-coop  cackle  and  fill  the  air  with  the  scent  of  feathers  ; the 
schooler’s  dog  still  wet  with  the  sea,  dozes  under  the  lantern’s  light  ; 
a kettle  boils  on  the  hob  in  the  cabin  below,  and  oars  splash  in  the  dark- 
ness, as  boats  go  to  and  fro.  From  the  distance  there  are  borne  upon  the 
swaying  sea  the  voices  of  the  assembled  crews,  in  song,  in  laughter,  in 
the  telling  of  strange  tales  before  they  sleep. 

“ Well,”  says  Allingham  mournfully,  “ I haven’t  given  up  hope  yet. 
From  now  till  April  there  are  still  four  months  to  run,  and  who  knows 
what  we  may  find.” 
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She. — “ Oh,  but  England  is  already — what  you  say  ? — internatsio  ; 
but  in  Shermanie  they  do  think  much  of  a tiger-claw  necklace.  Nicht 
Mark  ? ” and  at  intervals  she  says  soothingly  : “ So — o ” . . . “ So — o.” 


WITH  THE  SALON 

During  the  night  the  launch  and  the  schooner  Bertha  developed  an 
intimacy,  and  the  dawn  as  it  came  stealing  over  the  seas,  found  them 
linked  in  an  embrace  of  their  anchor  chains.  When  at  length  we  got 
away,  day  had  broken,  and  we  steered  into  the  lake  of  water  between 
Jane  and  Charlotte,  and  thence  across  the  sea  to  Bushby  in  the  track  of 
the  departed  gypsies.  In  the  far  distance  I could  trace  the  smoke  of 
their  moving  fires,  and  the  gleam  of  an  oar  blade  as  it  caught  the  sun. 
Skate  were  flapping  about  in  the  sea,  and  a shoal  of  small  fish  leaped 
and  plunged,  pursuing  and  pursued  ; the  war  of  nature  incessant  under 
the  smiling  surface  of  life.  The  Sisters,  all  blue  and  green  now,  lay 
strung  in  a line  upon  the  western  sea,  and  O Mimosa  San  was  fading  out 
of  sight.  Father  and  Son,  a solemn  couple,  greeted  us  on  the  south.  I 
hailed  the  Chinaman  as  we  came  up  to  him,  and  he  sent  off  a present  of 
green-snail  shells,  and  a polite  message  to  say  that  the  Salon  would 
rendezvous  in  his  neighbourhood  in  the  evening  after  the  day’s  work. 

The  green-snail  shell  is  a beautiful  object,  deep  sea-green  without, 
white  and  iridescent  within.  All  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  is  by  some 
miracle  of  nature  caught  and  imprisoned  in  the  mould  of  this  deep-sea 
dweller.  And  so  as  we  went  on,  I came  upon  the  Salon  in  the  clear 
green  water,  under  a rocky  coast.  There  were  several  boats,  and  from 
one  a man  with  a Burman  air  about  him,  a very  merry  fellow,  signalled 
to  us  to  come  up  that  he  might  look  upon  us.  In  the  boats  before  me 
there  were  men  and  women,  children  and  boys,  but  the  young  unmarried 
girls  must  have  hidden  themselves  away,  for  I could  see  none.  The 
children  were  of  a fairer  complexion  than  their  parents,  and  all  but 
the  very  youngest  were  at  work  with  oar  or  punting  pole.  The  most 
attractive  child  of  all  was  a girl  almost  grown  up,  bedecked  with  beads, 
and  swathed  in  a single  garment  of  blue  cloth.  She  had  brown  eyes 
and  dark  ringlets,  and  was  so  frightened  at  being  photographed,  that 
she  broke  into  tears,  and  was  with  difficulty  reassured.  As  it  was,  the 
tears  lay  in  a rim  about  her  eyes  long  after  she  had  ceased  to  cry  ; and 
she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  resume  the  pole,  which  she  used  at  the 
prow  of  her  father’s  boat  with  an  admirable  grace.  Behind  her  in  the 
recesses  of  the  boat  crouched  her  grandmother,  a midnight  hag — type  of 
the  terrible  old  age  of  the  Salon  woman.  I do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
anywhere  in  the  world  any  one  more  ugly  than  an  old  woman  of  the 
Salon. 
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HARPOONING 

Some  of  the  men  plunged  with  harpoons  to  show  me  how  they  did 
it,  and  the  exhibition  was  greeted  with  peals  of  laughter  from  the 
assembled  boats.  The  harpooner  before  plunging  strains  forward, 
every  muscle  taut,  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  resting  on  the  ball  of 
his  foot — a missile  incarnate.  Then  he  flings  his  harpoon  with  a whirr 
through  the  sunlight,  and  leaps  after  it  into  the  water.  Spear  and  man 
are  lost  to  sight.  A moment  later  up  he  comes  with  dripping  hair, 
clutches  the  cut  in  the  shapely  gunwale,  and  climbs  with  a swift  action 
into  the  boat.  When  engaged  in  the  serious  business  of  fishing,  the 
Salon  spear  a large  fish,  like  a skate,  which  lies  upon  its  back  in  the  water 
and  paddles  with  its  wide  fins.  When  the  agitation  reaches  the  surface 
and  is  caught  in  the  straining  vision  of  the  fisher,  his  boat  flies  forward, 
and  the  harpoon-man,  poised  on  its  prow,  plunges  swiftly  on  seeing  the 
white  stomach  of  the  fish,  and  drives  home  his  weapon  with  the  weight 
of  his  body.  This  done,  he  loosens  the  spear-head  from  the  shaft  and 
climbs  back  into  his  boat,  now  speeding  over  the  water  in  the  wake  of  the 
maddened  fish.  Gradually  its  strength  fails  it,  its  speed  slackens,  it 
can  go  no  farther.  Then  it  is  hauled  on  board,  cut  into  strips,  and  dried 
in  the  sun. 

The  Salon  also  dive  for  pearls,  but  only  in  shallow  water,  now  rifled 
for  the  most  part  by  the  regular  pearler. 

“ But  Lord  ! there  was  a time,”  as  the  old  sea-captains  say,  “ when 
good  pearls  could  be  had  for  a pouch  of  tobacco.”  That  was  when  the 
Salon  had  his  island  seas  to  himself,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of 
pearls.  But  the  coming  of  the  pearler  has  brought  enlightenment,  and 
with  it  scarcity,  and  the  Salon  when  he  does  find  a pearl,  sells  it  to 
advantage.  The  beche-de-mer  is  caught  by  him  in  baskets  of  rattan, 
trailed  slowly  over  the  muddy  shallows.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  looks 
unappetising  enough  ; but  when  soaked  in  water  it  becomes  like  a clean 
white  jelly,  and  makes  a soup  that  is  esteemed  good  and  delicate  by  the 
Chinese  gourmet. 

When  you  think  of  the  Salon’s  place  on  the  ladder  of  human  life,  of 
his  limitations,  his  approaching  extinction,  you  pity  him  ; but  he  has 
his  compensations.  His  toil  is  to  his  liking.  He  is  ever  plunging  in  the 
warm  transparent  water,  or  chasing  the  wild  hog  with  his  dogs.  Save 
that  he  must  live,  he  is  burdened  with  few  cares  ; and  all  said  he 
lives  a free,  wild,  and  unfettered  existence.  That  must  be  dearer 
to  him  than  the  sordid  drudgery  of  his  brother,  learning  here  and 
there  the  slow  lesson  of  the  primitive  tiller  of  the  soil.  As  to  schools 
and  so  forth,  who  on  earth  would  willingly  exchange  the  sunlit  water, 
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the  white  sands,  and  the  wandering  life,  for  the  finest  school  in  the 
world  ? 

And  religion  ? his  immortal  soul  ? It  is  true  the  poor  Salon  is  limited 
in  his  religious  notions.  He  is  much  concerned  with  the  devil,  whom 
he  finds  active  in  many  uncomfortable  forms  ; he  has  glimmerings  of  a 
good  spirit,  whose  power  is  unhappily,  he  finds,  usurped  by  the  devil. 
But  the  world  that  might  teach  him  is  itself  oppressed  with  such  burdens. 


THE  HARPOONER 


Asked  where  the  spirits  of  evil  reside,  my  cheerful  friend  to-day,  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hands,  replied  : “ Everywhere  ; in  the  sea,  in  the  air,  in 
the  forests,  in  the  mountains  ; sometimes  behind  one  island,”  pointing 
vaguely  to  Eliza,  “ sometimes  behind  another,”  pointing  to  Jane.  He 
spoke  with  conspicuous  gaiety  at  the  moment,  but  a mental  weariness 
crept  over  his  eyes  as  he  answered  my  unfamiliar  questions.  He  grew 
bored,  and  his  fellow  at  the  prow  of  their  boat  began  to  unfasten  the 
cane  that  bound  it  to  the  launch. 

I hastily  changed  the  subject,  and  with  revived  interest  they  came 
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on  board  the  launch,  and  looked  into  the  engine-room  and  the  cabin, 
making  long-drawn  clicking  sounds  expressive  of  a certain  limited 
wonderment.  The  engine-room,  they  said,  was  hot,  the  sleeping- 
places  very  fine,  and  an  inner  room,  only  partially  visible  through  a half- 
open door,  filled  them  with  a sense  of  mystery. 

The  ship,  they  said,  moved  with  a screw  ; but  they  couldn’t  say 
what  made  it  revolve.  One  man  was  full  of  cheeriness  and  curiosity 
now  that  he  was  released  from  the  toils  of  theology,  but  the  other  was 
dull.  Even  in  these  early  stages  there  are  marked  differences  between 
man  and  man.  When  I suggested  that  now  they  were  bound  to  the 
launch,  I would  take  them  away  with  me,  they  showed  a fine  alarm,  and 
the  dull  fellow  again  began  rapidly  to  unfasten  the  cane  that  bound  us 
together.  They  were  as  quickly  reassured,  and  laughed  at  their  own 
timidity.  They  could  hazard  no  opinion  at  all  of  what  the  white  man’s 
country  might  be  like.  Being  gently  led  back  to  the  way  of  cross- 
examination,  they  said  that  when  any  one  died  it  was  due  to  an  evil 
spirit.  They  stayed  with  the  dying  man  to  the  last,  and  then  laid  him 
out  on  a platform  of  canes  on  piles,  after  which  they  went  away  and 
never  came  back.  All  the  people,  they  said,  wept  when  any  one  died. 
Of  time  they  had  no  conception  beyond  that  involved  in  the  succession 
of  darkness  and  light,  and  the  changing  of  the  dry  and  wet  seasons. 
They  could  tell  nothing  of  any  one’s  age.  They  live  only  in  the  present, 
looking  neither  forward  nor  back.  Once  a year  they  change  their  habitat, 
from  the  western  or  outer  side  of  the  islands,  to  the  inner  or  eastern  side. 
This  is  at  the  time  the  north-west  monsoon  begins  to  blow,  lashing  the 
unprotected  sea  into  fury.  In  the  turmoil  of  the  long-drawn  battle 
between  wind  and  wave,  which  lasts  from  May  to  October,  there  is  no 
place  for  the  frail  craft  of  the  Salon,  and  he  lives  with  his  boats  drawn 
up  ashore,  in  the  sheltered  inlets  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  archipelago. 
Testimony  to  this  double  life  is  written  on  the  face  of  the  islands ; 
and  there  is  no  contrast  in  nature  more  striking  that  that  between  the 
gothic  calm,  the  tropic  splendour,  of  the  island  woods  which  look 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  the  torn  storm-wrought  landscape  that  faces 
the  western  sea  and  the  fury  of  the  winds.  Thus,  on  a calm  winter 
day  when  the  sea  is  billowy  as  oil,  one  is  confronted  on  turning  the  point 
of  an  island  with  a strange  picture  of  an  embodied  gale.  There  is  no 
ripple  on  the  sea,  the  woods  are  still  and  silent,  yet  they  seem  shaken 
in  the  grasp  of  a pitiless  and  furious  storm.  It  is  as  though  a god  bad 
stilled  for  ever  the  blast  in  the  climax  of  its  wrath. 

WITH  THE  DEVIL 

Bidding  our  Salon  adieu,  we  steer  across  a blue  oily  sea  for  the 
Elephant,  a monstrous  group  of  rocks  that  rise  in  sheer  cliffs  out  of  the 
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sea.  On  our  left  other  islands  deploy  in  long  lines,  broken  by  deep  and 
narrow  straits,  inter-island  lakes,  and  sweeping  bays,  which  recede  to 
blue  mountains  in  the  distance  against  the  opal  of  the  sky.  Every 
corner  tempts  one  to  go  round  it  and  look  for  some  yet  uncaptured 
beauty  ; and  that  is  one  secret  of  archipelagian  charm.  One  is  never 
at  the  end  of  its  mystery.  One  feels  that  satisfaction  cannot  come  till 
one  has  explored  every  strait  and  island  ; and  when  one  has  done  this, 
one  must  of  needs  begin  again,  because  of  the  infinite  variety  which 
comes  of  an  ever-changing  perspective,  of  the  play  of  sun  and  wind  and 
shadow  and  cloud. 

Elephant  Island  as  we  approach  it,  surpasses  all  other  objects  in 
interest.  It  is  the  most  wild  and  stern  and  romantic  of  all  the  islands 
I have  yet  seen.  Its  dark  walls  rise  straight  from  the  rim  of  the  green 
motionless  sea,  and  the  lowest  footing  on  it  seems  to  be  five  hundred 
feet  high.  Its  crest  is  like  a sierra  of  sharp  iron  teeth.  A few  trees 
find,  as  if  by  miracle,  a foothold  on  this  forbidding  exterior.  Purple 
jelly-fish  with  streaming  beards  swarm  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
small  fry  leap  in  terror  out  of  the  sea  about  it,  like  fireworks  of  silver. 
A low  dark  line  at  its  pedestals  marks  the  limit  of  high  water.  The 
passages  between  it  and  its  satellites  are  like  the  fiords  of  some  inferno, 
and  the  transition  from  its  shadow  into  the  sunlight  is  as  quick  and  sudden 
as  the  transition  of  a solar  eclipse.  Its  black  sides  stream  with  milky 
cataracts  of  lime  ; dark  caves  lead  into  its  bowels  near  the  sea-rim,  and 
in  them,  reaching  away  into  blind  interiors  of  the  rock  the  edible-nest 
makers  build  their  homes.  It  is  a terrible,  picturesque  place.  An 
echo  resides  under  its  bastions,  and  the  launch’s  heart  beats  near  it 
with  a muffled  roar  that  borders  on  the  supernatural. 

Such  at  least  were  some  of  the  impressions  made  by  a first  circum- 
navigation of  this  island — and  at  some  distance,  for  the  launch 
approached  it  at  her  peril.  To  make  a closer  acquaintance  wdthit  I caused 
the  launch  to  anchor,  and  made  in  the  gig  for  a small  strip  of  yellow 
sand,  the  only  visible  landing-place  on  the  island.  This  brought  me 
unexpectedly  into  a circular  bay,  of  which  a fraction  only  was  open  to 
the  ocean.  The  water  here  was  an  opaque  green,  the  colour  of  vert-de- 
gris.  The  harsh  grey  cliffs  towered  above  its  edge,  their  sheer  sides 
wonderfully  made  a foothold  by  the  sago  palm  and  a few  straggling 
shrubs.  Skirting  the  curve  of  the  bay  I came  upon  a cave,  black  and 
yawning,  with  huge  bulbous  stalactites  depending  from  its  roof.  Some 
thongs  of  a creeper,  hanging  downwards,  showed  that  the  place  was. 
used  by  the  Salon  for  tying  up  their  boats.  In  this  dark  and  lonely 
place  the  swallows  were  building  those  nests  that  furnish  a soup  for  the 
gourmets  of  China. 

The  air  within  was  hot  and  close,  the  stalagmites  and  projecting 
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bastions  of  the  cave  were  covered  with  a mosaic  of  shells  and  other 
marine  life.  The  water  lapped  the  cave  with  a hoarse  long-drawn  sigh. 
I don’t  suppose  that  I can  communicate  the  horror  of  that  sound,  for 
the  cave  seemed  to  me,  who  had  never  heard  of  it  or  seen  it  before,  like 
some  evil  monster  on  the  outskirts  of  sentient  life,  dark,  blind  and  awful, 
swallowing  up  its  daily  tribute  from  the  sea.  Big  jelly-fish  floated  by 
into  its  recesses,  and  I discovered  with  a disagreeable  sensation,  that  a 
strong  current  was  making  for  the  low-hung  lips  of  the  cave,  along  which 
the  hapless  fish  were  being  borne.  Looking  back  from  the  tense  gloom 
of  the  cave, my  eyes  turned  with  relief  to  the  open  landscape  of  theworld 
outside  ; to  its  beautiful  reaches  of  luminous  water,  to  an  island  framed 
in  a sky  of  small  pink  clouds,  drifting  slowly  with  the  wind  ; and  I 
emerged  from  the  cave  with  a feeling  of  sheer  physical  relief. 

Outside,  the  strip  of  yellow  shell-sand  that  had  brought  me  so  far, 
offered  its  smiling  hospitality.  I was  soon  at  ease  in  the  buoyant  water. 
At  such  a temperature  ! rich  refreshing  and  cool.  I had  come  it  seemed 
upon  a bathing-pool  of  the  Gods.  On  such  occasions  one’s  spirit  reverts 
by  a natural  cadence  to  its  primitive  youth  ; the  youth,  not  alone  of  the 
individual,  but  of  the  race.  So  it  came  that  I swam  about  and  lay  on 
the  yellow  sand  just  covered  by  the  lambent  water,  wondering  at  the 
new  view  of  the  world  that  comes  to  one  who  lies  upon  his  back  and 
looks  out  across  the  level  face  of  the  sea.  I shouted  to  the  world  and 
laughed,  and  raced  against  my  dog,  who  was  scarcely  less  infected  with 
delight  than  I was.  And  the  sea-cunny  who  had  come  with  me  in  the 
gig,  ran  to  and  fro  flinging  his  casting-net  for  minnows. 

But  the  sand,  we  found  on  subsequent  inspection,  had  traces  on  it  of 
a curious  pattern.  The  bathing-place  of  the  gods  was  an  alligator  pool  ! 

“ Wah,”  said  the  sea-cunny,  staring  at  the  prints  on  the  narrowing 
sand,  while  from  the  cave  there  came  the  booming  of  the  tide,  “ wah — - 
it  is  a place  of  devils,  a Shait-an-ka-jagah.” 

The  sea-cunny,  for  it  is  time  to  introduce  him,  is  the  kind  of  elemental 
person  one  likes  to  travel  with  ; with  sinews  and  a chest  of  iron,  a square 
jaw,  a deep  harsh  baying  voice,  and  bloodshot  eyes  ; a splendid  figure 
of  a man,  intended  by  nature  for  the  piratic  calling  of  his  ancestors  but 
yoked  by  fate  to  a civilised  life,  and  now  a desperate  assistant  in  any 
cause  that  appeals  to  his  sense  of  loyalty. 

Taking  to  the  gig,  we  made  for  the  opening  of  the  bay,  and  had  nearly 
come  out  of  this  cauldron  of  devilry  and  beauty,  when  the  conviction 
came  upon  me  that  the  massive  bastion  of  rock  under  which  the  cave 
lay  was  part  of  an  outer  defence,  and  not  the  main  wall  of  the  island 
fortress.  “ Allah — Khuda  ! ” said  the  sea-cunny,  rising  to  his  feet  in 
the  swaying  boat,  “ there  is  surely  something  on  the  other  side.”  Some 
trick  of  the  slant  fading  sunlight  revealed  to  us  in  a moment,  what  we 
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had  failed  to  see  during  the  hours  we  had  been  looking  upon  the  stony 
face  of  the  island.  Late  as  the  hour  was,  we  turned  with  a common 
instinct  to  the  exposing  of  its  mystery.  Rowing  slowly  under  the  for- 
bidding bastions  of  rock,  which  offered  no  foothold,  we  came  upon  a 
place  up  which  a man  might  venture  to  climb.  It  was  inhospitable,  but 
the  sea-cunny  was  not  to  be  restrained.  While  he  was  away  and  lost 
in  the  growing  darkness  I rowed  into  the  cave,  and  flung  into  the  blind 
water  objects  which  I meant  to  go  and  look  for  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  in  the  view  that  there  might  be  an  exit  for  the  flood  now  visibly 
being  swallowed  into  the  recesses  of  the  cave.  My  plans  were  obliterated 
by  the  harsh  roaring  voice  of  the  sea-cunny,  which,  coming  from  afar, 
filled  the  dark  vault  above  me  with  its  echoes.  “ God,”  I heard  him 
calling  ; for  the  man  was  frequent  in  his  appeals  to  heaven,  “ I have 
found  it.  There  is  water,  water,  a lake  within.”  Leaving  the  boat  to 
the  lascar,  I clambered  up  the  face  of  the  rock.  It  struck  up  on  all  sides 
in  thin  fluted  pinnacles  like  the  columns  of  an  ant-hill.  “ Churry-Ke- 
majik,'n  said  the  sea-cunny,  tapping  one  large  pinnacle  with  his  hand 
till  it  rang  like  steel. 

“ Allah,”  he  said,  “ but  they  are  sharp.  If  a man  were  to  fall  here — 
Bus  Kbalas  ho  giya  ” (There  would  be  an  end  of  him).  Allowing  for 
picturesque  phraseology,  there  was  in  fact  some  risk  in  climbing  at  this 
dark  hour,  and  the  only  means  of  ascent  were  offered  by  these  sword- 
edges  of  rock  that  rose  one  above  the  other. 

By  these  means,  and  before  the  night  made  seeing  impossible,  I caught 
a glimpse  of  what  the  sea-cunny  had  discovered  ; a lake  of  copper  green 
water  set  in  an  inferno  of  cliffs  and  precipices.  A stone  flung  by  him 
as  he  hung  on  to  a knife-edge  of  rock  blobbed  with  a dull  sound  in  the 
still  water.  We  came  down  after  this  and  reached  our  boat,  the  sea- 
cunny  bleeding  at  his  feet.  We  rowed,  the  sea-cunny  loyal  and  con- 
temptuous of  protest  from  the  less  keen  Chittagonian,  all  in  the  dark, 
half-way  round  the  island,  on  the  chance  of  finding  the  exit  of  the 
waters.  The  island  towered  above  us  into  the  starry  sky,  and  each 
time  the  blade  of  an  oar  ploughed  the  inky  sea  it  flung  off  a cloud  of 
phosphorus,  that  floated  away  like  a jelly-fish  on  fire.  We  were  all  by 
now  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  daemon  of  the  place.  The  sea- 
cunny  had  no  longer  any  word  to  say.  We  rowed  in  silence.  The 
truculence  of  nature  obsessed  us.  And  even  now,  as  I sit  and  look  out 
on  the  stars  and  the  heaving  sea,  I cannot  shake  off  the  pervading  horror 
of  this  place.  We  seem,  and  I am  sure  my  companions  think,  that  we 
have  lighted  upon  the  secret  home  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil.  They  call  it 
Elephant  Island,  but  that  is  a name  bestowed  by  a stranger  from  afar. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  elephant  about  this  place  at  close  quarters. 
It  is  purely  diabolical,  and  the  whole  is  a palace  of  the  devil — a cathedral 
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of  wickedness.  Every  time  I look  into  the  night  and  see  its  sinister 
pinnacles  and  revetments  outlined  against  the  stars,  I am  assailed  by  their 
awful  suggestion.  Even  the  wash  of  the  sea,  so  pleasant  at  other  times 
and  in  other  places,  is  here  of  a sinister  purport,  like  that  within  the 
cave,  of  some  blind  gross  being  of  another  world,  into  whose  jaws 
life  is  drawn  unresistingly  without  hope  or  power  of  escape. 

It  comes,  no  doubt,  cf  the  eccentric  action  of  water  on  limestone  ; 
but  the  explanation  counts  for  less  than  nothing  here.  Are  not  all 
impressions  of  nature  illusions  ? 

And  now  think  of  this  infernal  interior  of  the  sea-lake  we  hare 
found,  of  this  dark  cave  under  its  colossal  propylon,  hidden  away  in  the 
heart  of  this  smiling  archipelago.  Who  would  suspect  its  existence  if 
he  were  not  told  of  it  ? And  if  there  be  such  things  in  one  island  of 
these  seas,  what  may  there  not  be  hidden  away  amongst  its  thousand 
fellows  ? Such  are  the  speculations  that  are  filling  our  minds. 


THE  HIDDEN  LAKE 

Last  night  the  sea-cunny,  untiring  in  adventure,  sailed  away  through 
the  night  in  search  of  a Salon  camp,  whose  fires  shone  like  pinpoints  in 
the  dark.  For  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Salon  could  pilot  us  by  an 
easier  route  to  the  lake  whose  existence  we  had  discovered.  The  first 
light  of  dawn  showed  me  a Salon  boat  lashed  under  the  bows  of  the 
launch,  the  sea-cunny  in  possession  ; and  I am  sorry  to  say,  its  owner 
lying  on  its  bottom  trussed  like  a fowl.  He  made  no  protest.  Taking 
him  with  us  we  climbed  once  again  up  the  sharp  pinnacles,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  hidden  waters  ; but  descent  to  them  from  there  was 
impossible.  We  turned  back,  somewhat  torn  as  to  our  hands  and  feet, 
and  rowed  away  to  the  cave,  as  interesting  as  it  was  the  night  before, 
but  less  tragic  now  in  the  light  of  day.  The  hoarse  lapping  of  the  sea 
still  echoed  there,  but  the  sun,  stealing  in  under  the  stalagmites,  counter- 
acted these  dark  suggestions.  The  water  was  now  a translucent  green,  and 
its  roof  was  lit  with  dancing  water-gleams.  The  Salon  informed  me  that 
through  this  cave  at  low  water  I could  enter  the  hidden  lake.  In  the 
direction  of  the  passage,  still  invisible,  there  was  silence  ; a roar  came 
only  from  the  blind  walls  where  the  sea  could  find  no  entry.  Through 
this  passage  the  sea  enters  and  retreats,  and  the  evil  genius  of  the  lake 
gorges  and  disgorges  daily.  At  spring  tides  the  mouth  of  the  cave  is 
filled  to  the  roof,  and  there  is  no  passage. 

Coming  away,  till  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  should  serve  our  purpose, 
I made  a tour  of  the  island,  and  entered  another  cave  called  Gwa 
Chee  Boh.  It  lies  outside  the  perimeter  of  the  island  on  its  eastern  face, 
and  is  overhung  by  sheer  and  tragic  cliffs  from  which  great  stalactites 
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depend,  threatening  to  fall  upon  an  intruder.  Long  ropes  of  rattan, 
leading  up  into  secret  places,  and  now  rotting  with  half  a year’s  disuse, 
show  that  the  cave  is  visited.  The  Salon  on  being  questioned  disclaimed, 
with  a sort  of  awe,  their  ever  exploiting  these  cliffs  for  nests.  They 
were  too  ignorant,  he  said,  to  find  the  nests,  and  too  fearful  of  falling 
down  from  the  great  heights  to  attempt  to  do  so.  But  the  Malay 
come  twice  a year  from  Pulo-Penang  and  climb  up.  They  bring  dammer 
torches  with  them  and  remain  within  the  inner  cave  ten  days,  getting 
shut  in  there  by  the  sea  ; and  they  collect  six  gunny  bags  of  nests.  It 
is  a fearful  place,  where  men  fall  and  are  killed.  Formerly  it  was  worked 
by  Burmans,  and  the  cave  is  named  after  one  who  fell  and  broke  his 
back  here. 

The  sea-cunny,  who  extracted  this  information  by  slow  degrees, 
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for  all  primitive  folk  hate  being  cross-examined,  sent  forth  volumes  of 
amazement  at  hearing  that  for  ten  days  the  Malay  went  in  and  came 
not  out.  I imagined  the  wild  scene  within  when  these  men  are  at  work  ; 
the  roaring  echoes  that  fill  and  resound  in  the  dark  vaulted  cave  finding 
no  outlet,  the  glimmer  of  the  dammer  torches,  the  daring  climbers 
far  up  in  the  pitchy  recesses,  the  whirring  of  a thousand  wings,  the  sea 
beating  hoarsely  against  the  blind  walls  of  the  cave. 

As  we  went  on  grey  egrets  skimmed  the  water  like  phantoms  before 
us,  streamers  of  colour,  reflected  from  the  cliffs,  painted  its  lustrous 
surface,  and  silver  showers  of  fish,  driven  up  to  the  light  for  their  lives, 
flashed  in  the  sun.  The  Salon  tried  with  his  spear,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  walls  where  larger  game  lay  concealed,  and  the  sea-cunny  toiled  up 
steep  places  after  delicate  orchids,  plunging  back  into  the  sea,  and 
spluttering  and  laughing  like  a child. 
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We  lay  for  hours  outside  the  isLand  until  at  noon  there  became  visible 
to  us  in  the  launch  a faint  pinprick  of  light  in  the  cave,  and  we  knew  the 
way  was  open  to  us  at  last.  It  was  dead  low  water,  and  the  bay,  as  we 
rowed  across  it  to  the  cave’s  mouth  was  lean  from  the  depletion  of  the 
tide.  The  cave  from  the  same  cause  had  quadrupled  in  size,  and  its 
roof  under  which  I had  stooped  to  enter,  now  rose  far  out  of  reach 
above  my  head.  Water  still  dripped  from  it  as  we  advanced,  and  green 
and  scarlet  weeds  and  berries  flung  a colour  over  the  interior.  The 
sinister  murmur  of  the  lapping  sea  was  stilled,  but  every  sound  we  uttered 
gathered  a monstrous  intonation  from  the  vaulting  of  the  cave.  A cool 
wind  blew  through  the  narrow  tortuous  aperture,  as  lying  flat  upon  our 
backs  in  the  boat,  we  propelled  it  forward  with  our  hands  against  the 
roof.  Beyond  its  darkness  there  lay  a sheet  of  pale  green  water  and  a 
world  of  sunlight.  Steering  slowly  through  the  passage  we  emerged  at 
last  upon  the  lake.  Its  walls  rose  up,  sheer  and  steep  in  a million 
pinnacles  of  rock,  to  a height  of  a thousand  feet.  But  for  the  low-browed 
passage  by  which  we  had  come,  there  was  apparent  neither  inlet  nor  exit. 
Tne  waters  lay  calm,  unruffled,  and  still.  The  blue  sky  gleamed  overhead. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  here  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

The  Salon  who  accompanied  me  led  us  to  a cave  that  lies  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  lake.  The  approach  to  it  was  heavy  with  slime  and 
the  strange  debris  of  the  departed  tide.  From  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
inner  hall  the  swallows  flew  out  in  swarms,  and  high  up  from  invisible 
recesses  came  the  million-fold  “ chuck-chuck  ” of  the  nesting  birds.  A 
strange  creature,  with  prawn-like  lip,  beady  eyes,  and  twitching  antennae, 
the  whole  pose  of  his  body  indicative  of  vigilant  dread,  advanced  with 
his  shell  on  his  back  across  the  slime.  The  place  was  fitly  peopled  with 
creatures  such  as  he.  As  I climbed  back  into  the  boat,  a young  python 
in  the  water  stole  away  swiftly  in  the  effort  to  escape  unseen.  The 
lascar  at  the  boat’s  prow  struck  him  with  an  oar,  and  pinned  him  down 
to  the  muddy  bottom.  He  broke  away  with  a wound  in  his  back  and 
made  a dash  for  the  rock,  but  meeting  a wall  which  he  essayed  with 
impotent  fury,  he  came  by  his  death. 

The  lascar  moralised  on  fate.  It  is  the  Musulman’s  favourite  text. 
“ See,”  he  said,  as  the  vivid  coils  lay  broken  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
“ his  hour  had  come,  and  we  came  here  this  day  that  his  destiny  might 
be  accomplished.”  The  Salon,  with  expressive  action,  stated  that  great 
pythons  lived  in  the  cave  and  on  the  island.  The  Malay  who  come  here 
every  year  for  the  swallows’  nests  and  hold  a feast  on  the  rocks  at  the 
cave’s  mouth,  never  kill  the  python,  he  said,  considering  him  in  some 
way  associated  with  the  spirit  of  this  inferno.  The  Salon  come  here  to 
spear  the  devil  fish,  and  slay  a giant  lizard  that  frequents  the  island. 

The  tide  was  now  running  in,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  were 
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beginning  to  rise.  Having  no  taste  for  an  enforced  detention  within  its 
walls,  we  made  for  the  passage,  and  shortly  after  emerged  on  the  open 
sea  where  the  launch  lay  waiting  for  us,  and  the  crew  stood  wondering 
where  we  had  been.  The  lascar  and  the  sea-cunny  each  had  his  tale 
to  tell  ; for  no  one  on  board  the  launch  had  ever  in  their  long 
experience  of  these  seas,  heard  of  the  hidden  lake. 

# * 

Leaving  the  shadowy  battlements  of  the  island  behind  us,  we  steam 
up  Celerity  Passage,  wooded  Domel  the  isle  of  honey,  on  our  left,  and  a 
low  country  of  brown  sandy  flats  and  pale  swamps  on  our  right. 

Towards  evening  we  attain  once  more  the  full  island  country,  and 
the  sun  sets  in  a blaze  of  salmon-pink  between  Money  and  Trotter, 
touching  with  his  light  the  crest  of  Rosy,  far  away  in  the  purple  distance. 
The  anchor  drops,  and  there  follows  the  peace  of  the  long  evening.  The 
launch  ceases  from  her  hard  throbbing,  the  fires  are  put  out,  and  the 
embers  pale.  The  tired  crew,  one  by  one,  drop  asleep.  Almost  the 
last  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night  comes  from  the  sea- 
cunny’s  voice,  as  he  retails  his  adventures,  and  goes  over  in  bold  pictur- 
esque terms  the  incidents  of  the  morning. 

A single  lantern  burns  at  the  stern.  A world  of  dark  sea,  and  starry 
sky,  and  the  shadowy  immense  forms  of  islands  brooding  on  the  horizon 
lies  about  me.  I am  glad  that  there  is  no  one  here  to  break  in  upon 
my  solitude.  For  in  the  dusk  and  the  silence  strange  thoughts  move 
through  one’s  mind  ; thoughts  luminous  one  instant,  faint  and  dark  the 
next  ; revelations  of  the  firmament,  and  sudden  lights  into  the  dark 
places  of  the  human  spirit  ; hints  of  a world  plan,  faint  uncertain 
tremors  of  a Creator’s  will,  fading  convictions  of  the  destiny  of  life. 

It  is  not  at  such  seasons  of  loneliness,  nay,  of  fellowship  with  elemental 
life,  that  the  heart  feels  its  isolation.  The  true  home  of  loneliness  is 
the  great  city.  Magna  civitas , magna  solitudo. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
MOULMEIN 

MOLLMEIN  is  the  most  beautiful  town  in  Burma.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  British  settlements  in  the  country,  for 
it  passed  into  our  hands  a century  ago  ; and  for  twenty-five 
years  it  bade  fair  to  be  the  capital.  But  the  conquest  of 
Pegu  made  Rangoon  a British  possession  ; the  fitness  of  its  site  for  a 
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great  city  surpassed  that  of  Moulmein,  and  in  a little  while,  Moulmein, 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  its  powerful  rival,  fell  back.  It  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salwin  river,  and  commands  the  timber  trade  of  the 
interior  ; but  Rangoon  is  supported  by  the  Irrawaddy,  which  bears 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  traffic  of  Burma.  Between  the  two  cities  there 
never  can  be  any  serious  competition.  Yet,  although  the  hopes  of 
Moulmein  were  long  since  broken,  and  although  its  atmosphere  is  one 
of  decline,  Moulmein  has  seen  its  worst  days.  As  time  advances  it  must 
share  in  the  general  movement  towards  prosperity  that  is  taking  place 
throughout  the  country. 

It  has  practically  no  past.  It  is  a product  of  British  rule,  and  is  less  a 
centre  of  Burmese  life  than  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  country. 
And  yet,  no  one  who  has  lived  in  Burma  would  willingly  forget  it  ; for 
its  old-world  air,  for  this  very  sentiment  of  failure  that  clings  to  its 
atmosphere.  It  is  a place  to  which  old  clerkly  pensioners  retire  when 
their  life’s  work  is  done.  Rangoon,  they  will  tell  you,  is  too  great  for 
them.  Lesser  towns  are  too  small.  Moulmein  with  its  colony  of  resident 
Europeans,  its  friendly  and  unpretentious  ways,  its  temperate  climate, 
its  cheap  living,  makes  a special  appeal  to  quiet  people. 

When  it  came  into  British  hands  a century  ago,  it  was  scarcely  more 
than  unreclaimed  jungle.  Yet  was  it  not  unknown  in  the  great  days 
when  Pegu  dazzled  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  Martaban  across  the 
water,  was  a vice-regal  city.  “ Some  of  the  Peguans,”  wrote  the  Jesuit 
Pimenta,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  “ in  this  time  had  with  the 
Siamites’  help  brought  the  Castle  of  Murmulan  into  their  possession, 
whom  the  king  besieged  a year  together.  And  the  Siamites  coming  on 
them  unexpected,  overthrew  his  armie,  killed  his  Horses  and  Elephants, 
slew  and  drowned  many,  took  others,  and  so  became  Lords  of  all  that 
Countrie.  And  many  Peguan  Peeres  fled  together,  whose  wives,  children 
and  families,  the  King  after  his  manner  destroyed  utterly,  with  fire  sword 
and  water.  And  thus  the  whole  tract  from  Pegu  to  Martaban  and 
Murmulan  was  brought  to  a wildernesse.”  Such  incidents  were  common 
enough  in  Burmese  history,  before  we  came. 

When  the  southern  coast  became  a part  of  the  British  Empire,  there 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  its  capital  should  be  placed  at  Amherst 
or  at  Moulmein.  Military  reasons  decided  in  favour  of  Moulmein, 
because  of  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Burmese  fortress  at  Martaban, 
and  the  power  it  gave  the  British  garrison  of  defending  the  left  bank 
of  the  Salwin  from  aggression.  But  military  reasons  have  long  ceased 
to  have  any  weight  in  the  councils  of  Moulmein  ; the  British  frontier 
has  advanced  seven  hundred  miles  since  it  was  founded,  from  Martaban 
to  the  gates  of  China,  and  the  last  soldier  has  been  withdrawn  from  its 
garrison. 
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The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a ridge  of  hills,  in  an  arm  of  the  Salwin 
river.  The  large  island  of  Bilu-Gyun  faces  it  in  the  west.  At  its 
northern  end  the  Gyaing  and  the  Attaran  meet  the  Salwin,  and  by  their 
presence  add  to  the  beauty  of  its  environment.  The  actual  town  of 
houses  strung  along  its  main  switchback  street  and  for  several  miles 
along  the  shore,  is  not  delectable.  It  is  a hybrid  of  foreign  races,  many 
of  whom  are  inferior  and  lack  the  natural  charm  of  the  people  of  the 
soil.  Not  till  one  approaches  the  great  stairs,  which  climb  up  the 
hillside  to  the  pagodas  and  monastic  buildings  on  its  summit,  is  the 
sentiment  of  Burmese  life  revived  ; a precious  thing  not  easily  replaced. 

On  the  pagoda-platform,  where  golden  pinnacles  flame  in  the  sun, 
and  light  and  shadow  lie  in  bars  upon  the  paved  courts,  one  is  liable  of  a 
morning  to  come  upon  such  spectacles  as  this.  Under  the  lofty  multiple 
roofs  of  a tazoung  with  golden  pillars,  a company  of  the  silken  people 
is  gathered  for  purposes  of  devotion.  In  the  centre  under  a glass  dome, 
there  is  exposed  for  the  edification  of  the  pious  a relic  case  of  gold  and 
jewels,  offered  by  some  ardent  seeker  after  merit  as  a gift  for  the  Buddhist 
fraternity  of  Ceylon.  Above  it  in  the  shadowy  recesses,  sits  a figure  of 
the  Buddha  on  a golden  throne.  Along  the  walls  in  its  neighbourhood 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  Order  are  ranged  in  a double  line,  their 
faces  passionless,  or  bowed  in  prayer.  Before  the  relic  case,  a group  of 
aged  men  in  white  muslin,  with  the  saintly  faces  that  Burmans  develop 
in  old  age,  sit  in  an  inner  circle,  their  silver  hair  and  white  fillets  of 
muslin  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  that  fills  the  rest  of  the 
hall.  What  a crowd  it  is  ! First  the  men  in  white  coats  and  silken 
tartans  and  gaungbaungs , never  worn  before,  lustrous  in  their  freshness 
in  colours  of  the  dawn.  Then  behind  them,  filling  the  wide  outer 
circles,  women  with  coils  of  glossy  black  hair  lit  with  fresh  flowers  ; 
soft  silks  and  velvet  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  pyramids  of  diamonds 
on  their  fingers,  their  small  bare  feet  turned  up  to  the  light  behind. 

A low  resonant  voice  the  while  repeats  the  holy  text,  and  at  intervals 
the  whole  company,  with  folded  hands,  and  fluttering  paper  pennons, 
and  bowed  heads,  join  in  audible  devotion. 

And  outside,  across  the  open  court,  small  boys  race  and  laugh,  and  no 
one  is  worried  by  their  laughter.  The  old  are  here  to  pray  and  to  ponder 
on  the  sadness,  the  transitoriness,  and  the  illusion  of  life  ; the  young  to 
play  and  laugh  in  the  sunlight.  Of  them  (as  of  all  created  things  and  in 
all  their  human  relationships)  these  people  are  tolerant.  For  every  one, 
it  would  seem,  there  is  room.  A few  paces  away,  and  under  the  very 
gleam  of  the  pagoda,  large  cauldrons  are  set  over  a fire,  and  rice  for  the 
assembled  company  of  the  religious  is  being  cooked.  Overhead  the  bells 
tinkle  and  palm-leaves  rustle  and  murmur  together  in  the  wind.  The 
pagoda  is  built  upon  the  summit  of  a hill,  and  the  world  that  expands 
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from  it  is  of  rare  and  great  beauty.  From  where  these  people  are  seated 
at  prayer,  there  is  unfolded  between  each  of  the  golden  pillars  and  the 
carved  eaves  of  the  tazoung  a picture  of  wide  plains  yellow  with  the 
ripening  harvest  ; of  green  villages  under  the  shelter  of  great  trees,  of 
winding  rivers  and  straight  highways,  and  mountains  flung  in  fantastic 
forms  upon  the  level  spaces.  From  the  town  below  a stream  of  worship- 
pers flows  up  and  down  the  steep  winding  stairs  ; old  men  who  laugh 
at  each  other  for  getting  blown  ; pretty  women  in  silks  of  delicate  hues  ; 
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and  flower-like  children  who  climb,  holding  their  sandals  in  their  hands 
out  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  place. 

The  view  from  Moulmein  Hill  is  famous  in  Burma,  and  its  praises 
are  for  ever  on  the  lips  of  its  people. 

From  the  south-west  angle  of  the  southernmost  pagoda,  where  a 
double  sphinx  looks  out  across  the  spaces,  there  is  unfolded  a picture 
of  a wide  river  making  its  last  progress  in  loops  and  curves  to  the  sea. 
Enthusiastic  people  say  that  it  is  as  fine  as  the  harbour  of  Sydney. 
Since  these  words  were  written  I have  seen  Sydney  and  I think  it  is 
finer.  Some  distance  from  the  river  a long  low  line  of  hills  runs  down  on 
the  east,  and  another,  the  nucleus  of  Bilu-Gyun,  runs  along  the  west,  a 
rampart  for  the  retreating  sun.  The  river  enfolds  in  its  course  several 
large  low-lying  islands,  and  at  one  point,  at  Mopun,  it  makes  a beautiful 
curve  ending  in  a headland,  where  rice  and  timber  mills  send  their  smoke 
into  the  air  and  ships  in  the  harvest  season  wait  for  their  cargoes  to  a 
distant  world. 
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Looking  more  directly  now  to  the  west,  there  is  the  river  again  in  a 
straight  bar  of  gold  under  the  long  town  of  Moulmein.  More  ships  lie 
here,  and  they  look  to  me  as  if  they  had  dropped  mysteriously  from  the 
great  world  outside,  into  this  land-locked  anchorage  under  the  swooning 
palms.  For  as  I look,  the  conviction  is  borne  in  upon  me  of  a drowsy  land 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  not  of  a modern  city  ; and  the  ships  that 
lie  here  for  a season  form  no  part  of  it. 

Looking  a little  more  towards  the  north,  my  eyes  are  greeted  by 

the  Zingyaik  hills,  whose 
loftiest  peak  three 
thousand  feet  in  height, 
dominates  the  wide  em- 
broidered scene.  Between 
these  hills  and  Bilu-Gyun 
the  right  branch  of  the 
Salwin  makes  its  way  to 
sea.  In  times  gone  by — 
in  the  days  of  the  Castle 
of  Murmulan,  when 
Portuguese  artillerymen 
manned  the  guns  of 
Martaban,  and  hungry 
adventurers  from  the 
West  swept  by  in  their 
galleons  up  the  gulf — and 
even  in  more  recent  times, 
this  was  the  main  channel 
of  the  river.  It  is  not 
the  channel  now.  It  has 
ceased  for  more  than  a 
generation  to  be  navigable 
by  steamers,  and  the  time 
is  approaching  when  it 
will  cease  to  be  navigable 
at  all.  Even  now  the 
aspect  it  wears  is  of  a low  country  slowly  rising  from  the  sea  ; a new 
world  shaping  into  being.  The  claim  of  this  western  channel  to  be 
the  main  stream  of  the  Salwin  was,  however,  curiously  established  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Salwin  had  been  fixed  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween British  and  Burmese  territory  after  the  first  war,  and  it  became  a 
question  as  to  which  branch  of  it  was  the  real  Salwin.  The  island  of 
Bilu-Gyun  with  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  seven  square  miles,  was  the 
stake  at  issue.  The  rival  diplomatists  resorted  to  the  simple  device  of 
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tying  two  cocoanuts  together  and  sending  them  adrift  upon  the  main 
river.  At  Martaban,  where  the  river  divides,  these  cocoanuts  for  an 
instant  remained  stationary  ; then  they  were  caught  by  an  eddy  and 
swept  to  sea  down  the  western  channel,  and  Bilu-Gyun  became  British. 

Turning  away  now  from  all  that  lies  to  the  west,  I see  from  my  splendid 
vantage-point  how  this  process  of  transition  from  water  to  land  has  been 
already  accomplished.  For  here,  where  chequered  rice-fields  now  turn 
up  their  patterns  to  the  sky  like  some  tesselated  pavement  ; where 
monasteries  now  shelter  under  clusters  of  drooping  palms,  where  villages 
and  hamlets  smile,  and  rivers,  the  Gyaing  and  the  Attaran,  wind  across 
the  landscape  in  ribbons  of  silver  and  blue,  there  once  moved,  if  one  may 
believe  the  testimony  of  the  earth,  the  implacable  sea.  One  feature  of 
that  bygone  day  still  survives,  a landmark  of  the  past,  as  it  is  of  the 
present.  For  the  fantastic  isolated  hills  that  rise  up  abruptly  from  the 
level  plain,  were  once  in  reality  islands,  and  the  sea  swept  round  them, 
and  the  blind  waves  roared  in  their  caves.  Elephant  island  is  one  of 
these. 
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En  Voyage — Pha-an — The  Caves  of  Pha-gat — To  Shwecun — 
Sfiwegun — Primitive  Travel — The  Last  Stage 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
EN  VOYAGE 

NINE  o’clock  of  a January  morning,  and  I am  abroad  upon  the 
great  expanse  of  the  Salwin.  The  river,  of  a grey-green 
colour,  winds  away  through  vast  savannahs,  flanked  in  the 
distant  west  by  the  Zingyaik  range,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Zway-kabyin  peaks,  and  the  far  faint  outline  of  loftier  mountains.  As 
we  progress,  fresh  hills  rise  up  like  the  phantasms  of  a dream  ; strange, 
shadowy,  and  tragic  in  form. 

But  the  near  banks  are  clothed  with  rare  beauty,  with  waving  grasses, 
and  forests  of  wild  cotton  trees  in  bloom.  At  this  season  they  break  into 
a splendour  of  cardinal  blossom,  devoid  of  foliage.  The  rich  tracery  of 
their  boughs  is  cut  with  the  clarity  of  a cameo  against  the  blue  mountains 
and  the  momentary  glory  of  the  sunset. 

We  stop  at  little  villages  by  the  way  to  pick  up  passengers  ; and  the 
village  girls  come  down  to  the  ship’s  edge  with  trays  of  green  papayas 
and  red  plums,  bosom  deep  in  the  river  ; and  they  laugh  as  they  sink  yet 
deeper  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  passengers  on  board.  Each  of  these, 
leaning  forward  over  the  rails,  takes  what  he  needs,  and  puts  the  price 
into  a little  cup  in  the  middle  of  the  tray. 

Laung-gos  sail  swiftly  down  the  river,  their  cordage  taut,  their  white 
sails  full  blown  to  the  wind.  Anon  a man  rises  up  in  a small  canoe  and 
shakes  his  silken  gaungbaung  to  the  air.  The  steamer  whistles,  the  engines 
slacken,  the  single  passenger  is  taken  in.  There  is,  already  assembled  on 
board  an  interesting  company  ; for  besides  our  Burman  travellers,  there 
are  the  caravan  Shan,  with  their  pack-baskets  ranged  in  line  upon  the 
upper  deck,  and  blazing  turbans  on  their  heads,  and  great  hats  delicate 
as  Venetian  lace  within.  There  are  groups  also  of  Panthays  in  blue,  and 
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Yunnanese  in  satin  caps  ; and  at  one  end  of  the  deck,  a party  of  Christian. 
Karen  who  sing  hymns  in  a strange  tongue,  to  the  familiar  tunes  of  an 
English  parish  church.  An  Elder  expounds  a text  as  the  steamer  throbs 
upon  her  way,  and  the  company  about  him  follow  him  with  quiet  zeal. 
Strange  as  is  the  spectacle,  it  is  of  the  East  eastern.  There  is  no  trace 
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of  self-consciousness  in  an y of  their  faces,  no  idea  of  posing  as  pious 
people.  No  pious  gloom  surrounds  them  ; they  sing  and  worship, 
apparently  because  it  gives  them  genuine  pleasure  to  do  so.  Their 
fellow-passengers,  when  not  preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs,  look 
on  with  profound  interest,  as  they  would  at  a steam-engine,  or  any  other 
novelty.  Certainly  no  one  of  them  would  ever  dream  of  objecting 
to  the  singing.  Nor  is  it  customary  in  the  East  to  scoff  at  the  display  of 
religion.  And  to  the  only  Englishman  on  board,  as  he  sits  alone  in  the 
foreways  of  the  ship,  there  is  a subtle  attraction  in  these  foreign  voices 
singing  some  old  familiar  hymn,  the  first  music  of  his  youth. 

As  we  approach  Pha-an  the  limestone  hills  come  nearer  to  the  river. 
The  Kaw-gun  caves  lie  at  the  end  of  a narrow  water  on  our  left,  and  at 
Pha-gat,  a little  higher  up,  the  width  of  the  river  contracts.  Through 
these  gateways  there  is  entry  into  a dreamy  world  of  wide  calm  waters, 
of  wooded  islands,  and  distant  peaks  : and  the  splendid  Titanic  form  of 
Zway-kabyin.  Here  we  are  very  near  the  turning  point  of  the  range, 
and  its  form  changes  completely  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  our 
ascent  up  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
PHA-AN 

jk  T Pha-an  one  may  well  come  to  a pause,  for  there  are  few  more 
beautiful  places  in  Burma  than  this  small  village  struggling 
/ % to  be  a town,  on  a cliff-top  above  the  Salwin.  There  is  a 

house  here  for  the  European  traveller,  built  upon  a promon- 
tory that  juts  like  a great  ram  into  the  river  ; and  every  vista  from  it  is 
one  of  beauty.  Looking  up-stream,  there  is  the  wide  splendour  of  the 
Salwin,  a great  island  in  its  arms  ; behind  it  the  ruddy  peak  of  Pha-oo, 
whose  shadow  at  dawn  and  evening  lies  mirrored  in  the  stately  water. 
On  the  western  shore  is  the  pyramid  of  Pha-boo,  with  a little  white  and 
gold  pagoda  on  a hillock  at  its  feet.  The  river  runs  by  it  under  high 
banks,  rich  with  grasses  and  plantain-groves,  to  the  gateways  of  Pha-gat. 
Below  the  house  in  the  east,  and  first  lit  by  the  day,  is  a sheltered  harbour 
in  which  the  cargo  dinghies  lie,  and  the  white  masts  of  sailing  vessels 
rise  straight  from  the  water.  Here  at  all  hours  there  is  life  : bullock- 
carts  wait  to  ship  and  unship  their  burden,  while  the  red  cattle  browse 
under  the  trees  ; women  and  girls  come  down  to  laugh  and  bathe  ; 
Burmans  squat  on  the  sloping  bank  and  smoke  with  philosophic  calm  ; 
the  lying  Chittagonian  sleeps  and  prays. 

Turning  away  from  here  to  the  village,  my  eyes  are  drawn  by  the 
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white  wide  highway,  past  hayricks  and  plantain-groves  and  a monastery 
on  a hill,  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Zway-kabyin  and  its  one  pagoda  like 
a lighthouse  on  its  crest.  At  night  at  this  season,  the  hill  Karen  set 
fire  to  the  jungle  near  its  top,  and  then  there  is  a wonderful  circle  of 
fire  hung  up  against  the  starry  sky,  a thousand  feet  above  the  world. 
Zway-kabyin — “ The  Mooring  of  the  Ship  ” — is  the  local  Ararat  ; for 
it  is  said  that  when  the  whole  world  was  covered  with  water,  and  the 
only  survivors  of  the  human  race  were  in  a ship  afloat  upon  the  deeps, 
they  found  a haven  here  at  the  summit  of  the  great  peak.  Its 
majestic  outline,  its  enormous  form  towering  over  the  spaces  at  its  foot, 
well  fit  it  for  the  office  that  tradition  with  poetic  right  has  assigned  to 
it.  “ A stream  that  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  cold  in  the  hottest  weather, 
gushes  out  of  a purple  grot  at  its  base.  It  has  been  the  theatre  of  more 
agonising  scenes  than  the  muddiest  and  hottest  stream  in  the  provinces, 
scenes  that  have  won  for  it  the  name  of  Teegaung — ‘ The  Brook  of 
Weeping.’  For  it  has  not  been  only  in  time  of  deluge  that  Zway-kabyin 
has  been  chosen  as  a refuge.”  In  the  days  of  the  conqueror  Alompra,  a 
large  number  of  Karen  were  besieged  here  by  the  Siamese,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  perished  for  want  of  food  and  water.  Whence  the  place  is 
known  as  Dongyang — “ The  Weeping  City.” 

Once  a year  at  the  harvest  season  when  all  the  Burmese  world  goes  on 
pilgrimage,  the  pagoda  on  the  summit  of  the  range  is  visited  by  all  in  its 
neighbourhood  who  can  manage  the  arduous  climb.  The  view  it  offers 
is  one  of  extraordinary  variety  and  beauty,  and  it  may  fittingly  be 
described  in  the  words  of  the  great  missionary  to  the  Karen  who  first 
climbed  up  it  : “ At  the  base  of  the  western  mountains  the  Salwin  is 
seen  plunging  down  its  mighty  waters  to  Martaban  and  Maulmain, 
where  they  are  joined  by  the  Gyaing  that  bounds  the  prospect  on  the 
south  and  east,  while  little  islands  of  forest  trees  each  concealing  beneath 
its  shade  a quiet  hamlet,  dimple  the  whole  plain,  and  babbling  brooks 
thread  their  wandering  ways  like  veins  of  silver,  or  mark  the  courses  of 
their  hidden  waters  by  the  emerald  hue  of  their  banks.  On  the  inner 
side  the  spectator  is  astonished  to  find  himself  on  the  edge  of  a large 
basin,  like  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Around  and  beyond,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  for  miles  in  extent,  dark  precipitous  gaps, 
of  every  imaginable  and  unimaginable  form,  fling  down  their  tall 
shadows  a thousand  feet  about  the  place  of  entrance,  enclosing  an  area 
of  several  square  miles.”  Maybe  the  sea  was  once  there. 

Pha-an  itself  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  trade  with  the  Shan  States, 
and  here,  unexpectedly  to  the  traveller  fresh  from  the  far-distant 
northern  frontier  of  Bhamo,  are  reproduced  within  thirty  miles  of  a 
seaport  the  picturesque  elements  of  frontier  life  and  trade — Panthay 
caravans  and  merchandise  from  China,  traders  and  mulemen,  and  the 
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thronging  of  many  races.  Of  nights  when  the  river  is  silent,  one  can 
hear  from  the  high  mud-cliffs  the  baying  of  the  Panthay  dogs,  and  the 
laughter  of  muleteers  ; one  can  see  in  the  darkness  the  glow  of  their 
camp-fires  amongst  the  feathery  plum-trees.  Cattle,  ponies,  and  silk, 
elephants  and  gold,  are  brought  here  for  sale,  and  from  here  the  fabrics 
of  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  brought  so  far  by  steam,  start  on  their 
long  journey  over  the  highlands  to  the  most  distant  markets  of  Shanland 
and  Yunnan.  The  concourse  of  many  strangers  brings  with  it  its. 
customary  penalty,  and  Pha-an,  lifted  above  a world  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  has  long  been  known  as  the  haunt  of  bad  characters.  Many  of 
its  people  are  Taungthus,  now  fast  merging  in  appearance  and  dress 
into  the  Burmese  type. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
THE  CAVES  OF  PHA-GAT 

A BOLD  promontory  of  rock  with  its  crowning  pagoda, 
reaching  far  over  into  the  territories  of  the  river,  marks  the 
western  gateway  of  the  Salwin  at  Pha-gat.  I land  here  and 
make  my  way  past  monasteries  where  scholars  are  at  play, 
down  a footpath  sheltered  by  great  trees,  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
The  stark  face  of  the  overhanging  cliff  is  decorated  with  little  images 
of  the  Buddha,  fixed  very  close  together  in  successive  lines,  which  look 
like  an  inscription  on  the  stone.  The  interior  of  the  cave  is  dark  and 
chaotic.  Its  floor,  with  beams  flung  across  its  pitfalls,  suggests  an 
abandoned  mine.  In  the  half-lit  middle  of  the  cave  there  is  a rough 
ladder,  which  leads  to  a hidden  chamber  in  the  roof.  The  first  part  of 
the  roof  over  the  long  entrance-hall  is  clean  and  level,  save  where  in 
places,  half-spherical  domes  have  been  carved  out  by  the  departed  sea. 
In  these  shadowy  places,  and  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  cave’s  interior, 
the  bats  hang  like  soot.  As  we  enter  with  flaming  torches,  myriads  of 
them  disturbed,  wheel  in  circles  overhead,  and  the  cave  is  filled  with  the 
humming  of  their  wings.  In  rows  down  the  long  hall,  and  on  the  stalac- 
tite ledges,  there  is  a great  company  of  Buddhas,  a fraction  only  of  the 
multitude  that  was  once  here.  Yet  at  a glance  one  can  see  that  many 
types  and  ages  are  represented.  The  guano  lies  in  black  heaps  on  the 
floor,  the  odour  is  sickening.  There  are  two  exits,  one  above  a great 
rock  that  bars  the  cave’s  mouth,  chosen  of  the  winged  tenants  in  their 
daily  flight  to  the  sea  ; the  other  below  this  rock,  and  as  I stand  in  its 
shadow  a moment  before  departing,  there  is  a wonderful  view  from  it, 
of  the  still  face  of  the  river,  of  shadowy  hills  beyond,  and  a flaming 
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sunlit  sky.  I step  from  the  cave  into  my  boat,  and  slip  down  the  river 
to  the  Kogun  cave. 

A narrow  water  of  the  Salwin  curves  below  it,  encircling  an  island 
rich  with  river-grasses,  with  fields  of  hemp,  and  rows  of  egg-plums. 
The  bow-like  vista  of  water  ends  in  monasteries  and  trees  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  in  which  the  cave  lies  hidden.  I land  and  make  my  way 
through  fields  of  purple  beans  and  ground  creepers,  past  little  huts 
under  the  drooping  boughs  of  the  wild  plum,  into  the  village.  At  its 
far  end,  the  “ street  ” tails  off  into  a narrow  avenue,  which  runs 
through  the  rice-fields  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  The  cliffs  rise  up 
abruptly  from  the  last  furrow,  as  they  once  did  from  the  sea.  At  one 
point  they  bend  outwards  in  a concave  curve,  and  here,  sheltered  from 
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rain  and  wind,  the  strange  ornamentation  of  the  Kogun  cave  begins. 
Masses  of  rock,  running  parallel  to  the  cliff’s  face,  make  the  outer  wall 
of  the  first  chamber  ; not  strictly  a cave,  but  a singular  and  striking 
spectacle.  Ten  thousand  images  of  the  Buddha  lie  within  the  first 
sweep  of  the  eye,  from  yellow-robed  figures  which  line  the  footpath,  to 
terra-cotta  plaques  fixed  high  on  the  jutting  face  of  the  cliff  ; from 
golden  giants,  the  height  of  Goliath,  to  miniature  figures  fit  for  a 
penwiper.  A great  stalagmite,  rising  up  from  the  floor  to  near  the  brow 
of  the  overhanging  cliff,  is  completely  covered  with  small  images  of  the 
Buddha  enthroned,  and  its  summit  is  crowned  by  a small  pagoda. 

Imposing  as  is  this  spectacle,  it  shrinks  to  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  scene  which  opens  before  one  on  entering  the  cavern  itself.  In 
the  words  of  a bygone  traveller  : “ It  is  of  vast  size,  chiefly  in  one 
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apartment,  which  needs  no  human  art  to  render  it  sublime.  The  eye 
is  confused,  and  the  heart  appalled.  . . . Everywhere,  on  the  floor, 
overhead,  on  the  jutting  points,  and  on  the  stalactite  festoons  of  the 
roof,  are  crowded  together  images  of  Gautama — the  offerings  of  succes- 
sive ages.  Some  are  perfectly  gilded  ; others  encrusted  with  calcareous 
matter  ; some  fallen,  yet  sound  ; others  mouldered  ; others  just  erected. 
Some  of  these  are  of  stupendous  size  ; some  not  larger  than  one’s 
finger  ; and  some  of  all  the  intermediate  sizes — marble,  stone,  wood, 
brick,  and  clay.  Some,  even  of  marble,  are  so  timeworn,  though 
sheltered  from  change  of  temperature,  that  the  face  and  fingers  are 
obliterated.  Here  and  there  are  models  of  temples,  kyoungs,  etc.,  some 
not  larger  than  half  a bushel,  and  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  square, 
absolutely  filled  with  small  idols,  heaped  promiscuously  one  on  the 
other.  As  we  followed  the  path,  which  wound  among  the  groups  of 
figures  and  models,  every 
new  aspect  of  the  cave 
presented  new  multitudes 
of  images.  A ship  of  five 
hundred  tons  could  not 
carry  away  the  half  of 
them.” 

Here,  in  fact,  are  the 
accumulations  of  ages  ; 
and  the  interest  of  this 
strange  spectacle,  to  the 
student  of  Buddhism, 

..  . . . . _ BUFFALOES 

lies  in  the  key  it  offers 

to  the  history  of  the  religion  in  Burma,  of  its  origins,  and  of  the  way 
by  which  it  entered  the  country. 

The  long  day  of  my  visit  to  the  caves  nears  its  close  and  in  the  quiet 
shelter  of  evening  I make  my  way  back  to  Pha-an.  Yet,  one  more 
sensation  remains  to  complete  the  bizarre  suggestions  of  the  day.  For 
as  I near  the  gateways  of  Pha-gat,  I am  startled  by  the  sound  of  a great 
flight  of  birds,  a sound  as  of  grey  geese  on  the  wing,  but  of  such  volume 
as  can  come  only  from  a great  host.  These  are  the  bats  of  the  Pha-gat 

cave.  For  more  than  twenty  minutes  they  sweep  out,  in  a long  swift 

line  that  grows  tortuous  as  it  recedes  ; and,  far  as  I can  see  into  the  ruddy 
twilight  the  line  extends.  Swiftly  as  each  creature  in  it  is  flying,  it  looks 
in  the  distance  like  a smoke  spiral  waiting  for  a wind  to  blow  it  away. 
They  go  every  evening,  say  my  boatmen,  to  drink  the  salt  water  of  the 
sea  ; and  they  cross  in  their  flight  the  crests  of  the  Zingyaik  hills. 

We  move  slowly  along  the  dead  water,  a half-moon  overhead  White 
mists  gather  on  the  shadowy  face  of  the  river,  the  air  grows  chill. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 
TO  SHWEGUN 

FROM  a faint  shark  streak,  glinting  white  on  the  river’s  horizon, 
to  a puffing  monster  of  fire  and  iron  ; from  faint  paddle-throbs 
like  the  humming  of  distant  bees  on  a summer’s  day,  to  a loud 
roar  and  shriek  ; the  steamer  comes  to  take  all  the  travelling 
world  of  Pha-an  on  its  way.  It  is  in  great  solitudes  that  the  poetry  of 
swift  motion  makes  its  most  eloquent  appeal.  Englishman,  Shan, 
Panthay,  Indian,  Taungthu,  and  Karen — all  who  are  waiting  here' — - 
embark  ; and  we  are  borne  away  on  this  new  throbbing  carpet  of 
Solomon,  with  a sensation  that  delights  us  all.  Past  the  shadow  of 
Pha-boo,  we  enter  the  left  channel  of  the  river  skirting  an  island  in  our 
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course,  and  Pha-nwe  is  lost  to  sight  behind  us.  The  route  we  are  follow- 
ing is  in  a sense  historic,  since  the  names  of  all  these  peaks  and  precipices 
are  associated  with  the  past  tribulation  of  the  Karen  race.  The  story  of 
their  own  struggles  is  told  under  the  guise  of  a legend  of  the  frog  ( pba ). 

The  place  of  Pha-nwe  is  taken  as  we  advance,  by  new  masses  of  rock 
on  our  left,  each  duplicated  in  the  satin  calm  of  the  river,  until  we  come 
to  a great  cliff  and  are  face  to  face  with  a majestic  spectacle  ; for  the 
sheer  face  of  it  rises  from  the  river  to  stupendous  heights,  and  boats 
on  the  water  look  like  little  flies  under  its  shadow.  Its  magnetism  is 
such,  that  one  looks  at  all  human  objects  in  its  neighbourhood  in  a new 
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perspective.  Three  hours  yet  remain  to  sunset,  and  we  are  seventeen 
degrees  from  the  equator,  yet  the  eastern  face  of  the  cliff,  and  all  the 
gardens  at  its  feet,  are  already  deprived  of  light. 

In  a little  while  this  splendid  passage  is  also  of  the  past  ; the  ship 
takes  her  relentless  course,  and  the  great  mass  of  cliff  and  mountain 
grows  smaller  and  ever  smaller  in  our  wake.  Other  and  mightier  hills 
rise  up  in  its  place,  changing  in  form  with  every  moment  of  our  advance 
as  Gibraltar  does  before  the  ocean  traveller  ; and  in  the  blinding  sun- 
light all  detail  of  delicate  tracery  is  lost  in  the  one  supreme  beauty  of 
form. 

After  this  we  take  a quiet  way  with  something  of  a sense  of  physical 
rest,  with  somewhat  of  desire  to  prepare  for  the  next  great  spectacle, 
until  we  come  as  evening  falls,  to  the  last  great  passage  between  Pha-an 
and  Shwegun.  Dark  blue  hills  curve  up  to  right  and  left  on  the  western 
shore  like  the  claws  of  a crab,  holding  between  them  a mountain  of 
the  palest  blue,  that  towers  to  a high  pyramid.  Every  detail  of  this 
mountain  picture  is  reproduced  with  fidelity  in  the  motionless  calm  of  the 
river.  Timber-craft  lie  under  the  near  banks,  and  piles  of  rescued  logs, 
and  the  huts  of  the  timber-salvors.  As  we  come  nearer  to  Shwegun, 
the  river  faces  the  east  again,  and  in  the  distance,  fresh  and  more 
alarming  peaks  and  battlements  tower  up  against  a misty  sky. 

And  now  as  I write  this,  it  is  midnight,  and  the  white  moonlight  is 
flooding  a voiceless  world.  The  swooning  palms  are  still  ; the  river 
appears  to  have  attained  immortal  calm.  From  the  dense  jungle  behind 
the  house  of  Shwegun,  no  sound  proceeds.  It  is  as  though  I had 
strayed  upon  the  threshold  of  a physical  Nirvana. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
SHWEGUN 

A GLIMPSE  OF  VILLAGE  LIFE 

SHWEGUN  is  the  end  of  civilisation  on  the  Salwin.  From 
here  the  steamers  turn  back  to  Moulmein,  and  he  who  would 
travel  farther  must  embark  in  the  slow-moving  boats  of  the 
country,  and  face  the  primitive  life.  It  is  a place  in  which  to 
wait  a day,  before  taking  the  final  plunge. 

There  is  a house  here  for  the  traveller,  built  by  the  river  bank,  and  the 
village  street  which  is  also  the  highway,  runs  past  it.  Life  therefore  is 
ever  afoot  under  the  windows  of  the  house. 

Here  is  the  Myo-ok  of  Hlaingbwe,  on  his  way  back  from  the  burning 
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of  a monk  at  U-daung.  The  Myo-ok  is  the  greatest  man  in  Shwegun. 
He  is  an  officer  of  the  empire,  a link  in  that  chain  of  office  which  begins 
with  the  village  headman  and  ends  in  the  august  person  of  the  Viceroy. 
And  here  in  all  the  wide  Hlaingbwe  tract  he  is  the  personal  embodiment 
of  British  rule.  No  Viceroy  has  ever  come  to  Hlaingbwe  ; no  Governor  ; 
no  Chief  Justice  ; no  Commander-in-Chief.  The  District  Magistrate, 
the  Aye-Baing,  who  is  greater  than  the  Myo-ok,  seldom,  if  ever  comes. 
All  these  are  white  men.  The  Myo-ok  is  of  the  soil,  and  upon  him  here 
the  burden  of  empire  falls.  It  is  he  who  comes  into  nearest  touch  with 
the  people.  There  was  a Burman  who  rose  to  high  office  elsewffiere  ; he 
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went  to  London  and  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen.  When  he 
returned  to  Burma  his  old  friends  said  to  him  “ You  are  a great  man 
now,  why  do  you  not  get  them  to  make  you  a Myo-ok  ? ” There  are 
men  who  are  born  and  live  and  die  in  Hlaingbwe,  who  know  no  other 
representative  of  British  rule.  As  to  the  man,  you  see  that  he  has  self- 
respect,  dignity,  not  to  say  hauteur  ; his  silken  skirt  is  a thing  of  texture 
and  beauty  ; his  muslin  coat  is  fine  and  immaculately  white.  An 
attendant  follows  him,  holding  a long  umbrella  over  his  head  ; another 
carries  his  silver  betel-box.  An  ironical  spectacle,  if  you  will  ; for  the 
man  is  unconscious  of  the  glory  for  which  he  stands  ; he  is  in  his  own 
country,  and  yet  in  a measure  an  alien  ; a judge,  but  of  doubtful 
honour  ; a pro-consul  in  his  way,  but  a son  of  the  jungle  in  his  innermost 
heart. 
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After  him,  slowly  pacing  through  the  forest,  comes  a man  of  both 
worlds,  a pothoodaw.  His  nondescript  garments  are  neither  lay  nor 
clerical  ; from  their  colour  one  might  fancy  them  to  be  the  cast-off 
garments  of  a monk,  worn  with  usage,  and  soiled  by  the  wayside  dust. 
The  pole  he  carries  over  his  shoulders,  with  a basket  slung  at  each  end, 
is  unmistakably  lay  ; the  yellow  parasol,  with  the  sunlight  pouring 
through  it  on  his  shaven  head,  is  of  clerical  suggestion.  His  carriage 
is  grave  and  reverend  ; his  manner  is  that  of  a saint  ; and  his  two 
companions  address  him  in  words  suitable  to  these  pretensions.  He  is  in 
reality  a simple-hearted  and  devout  old  man,  upon  whom  the  con- 
viction of  holiness  has  grown  ; he  spends  his  life  in  pious  works,  and  has 
put  the  world  behind  him  ; but  he  is  not  a monk.  His  companions  are  a 
pair  of  old  and  wrinkled  Shan,  with  faces  graven  like  the  face  of  a sailor 
— originals  both.  One  of  them  carries  an  English  pipe,  which  he 
smokes  with  stoic  calm,  his  fingers  closing  over  the  bowl  with  the  solici- 
tous grip  of  the  smoker.  Experience  of  many  things  is  written  large 
upon  the  faces  of  this  couple  ; shrewd  humour,  the  indefinable  air  of 
worldly  wisdom  ; and  over  all  there  is  a layer  of  recent  respectability, 
in  keeping  with  their  new  character  as  the  companions  of  a saintly  man. 

Soon  after  they  pass  there  comes,  with  a great  creaking  and  droning 
of  wheels  through  the  chambered  forest,  a long  line  of  carts,  bearing 
back  from  a scene  of  piety  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Order.  They 
recline,  like  true  priests,  on  the  soft  hay  spread  for  them  within  ; they 
look  about  them  with  the  innocent  curiosity  of  their  race  and  character. 
Here  and  there  amongst  them  is  one  with  the  gentle  face  of  an  ascetic, 
of  a philosopher  trained  in  the  sadness  of  life  and  deeply  convinced  of  its 
illusion.  One  such  lies  back,  an  old  man  weary  with  the  wayfaring,  his 
life’s  history  easy  to  read  upon  his  saintly  face. 

Across  the  road,  Burmese  policemen,  shorn  of  all  the  picturesqueness 
of  their  race,  amble  about  in  khaki  garments,  and  forage  caps  set  with  an 
imitation  of  jauntiness  on  their  shaven  heads.  The  British  effort  to 
convert  a nation  of  artistic  philosophers  into  disciplined  policemen  is  a 
comedy  of  fine  flavour.  In  the  village  the  people  crowd  at  their  doors 
and  under  the  swaying  palms,  to  see  the  procession  go  by  ; the  clerkly 
postmaster  beside  his  letter-box,  scarlet  with  the  imperial  cypher 
blazoned  upon  it  ; the  Chinaman  before  his  liquor  shop  ; the  girl  fresh 
from  her  silk-loom  ; the  old  man,  too  old  now  to  totter  more  than  a 
few  feet  from  his  door. 

Past  the  house  in  the  opposite  direction,  there  runs  a pathway  to  the 
river’s  edge.  Down  this  way,  as  the  afternoon  wanes,  the  people  pass  to 
bathe.  Madame  comes  along  in  a dark  green  skirt  and  breast  cloth  ; 
only  a single  garment  wrapped  about  her,  and  tucked  in  with  a simple 
twist  over  her  bosom.  Her  feet  and  ankles  and  her  shoulders  are  free 
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to  the  air  ; and  as  she  comes  swaying  along,  with  the  peculiar  gait  of  the 
Burmese  woman,  half  waddle,  half  swagger,  and  w'holly  different  from 
the  statuesque  poise  of  the  nearer  East,  she  looks  comely  and  attractive 
enough.  Holding  one  hand  and  tripping  beside  her,  two  steps  to  her 
one,  is  her  little  daughter,  a pretty  laughing  child  with  the  voice  of  a 
happy  tom-tit.  The  sun,  as  they  reach  the  pebbled  edge  of  the  river,  is 
nearing  the  horizon,  and  the  whole  width  of  water  is  turning  to  red-gold, 
freighted  with  the  shadows  of  distant  trees.  The  child  slips  her  one 
small  garment  swiftly  to  her  feet,  and  tumbles  into  the  water.  Her 
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mother  and  her  grown-up  sisters  are  obliged  to  proceed  with  more 
discretion;  but  a woman  is  old  indeed  who  does  not  presently  behave  like 
a child  in  the  water.  Here,  in  her  native  element,  the  most  affected 
belle — though  affectation  is  far  from  these  people — speedily  forgets 
herself.  She  splashes  about  and  flops  suddenly  into  the  water,  which 
fills  the  only  garment  like  a balloon  ; and  by  dint  of  this  she  contrives 
to  swim  a yard  or  two.  The  air  exhausted,  and  its  wearer  being  nearly 
out  of  her  depth,  she  rises  again  to  her  feet  with  laughter,  shakes  the 
fresh  water  from  her  face  and  renews  the  joy.  Then  she  reaches  out 
an  arm  for  her  spare  garment,  lets  it  fall  over  her  dark  Japanese  head  and 
soft  shoulders,  rises,  and  in  a trice  is  into  it  and  out  of  the  old  one  ; all 
cor  am  populo , but  achieved  with  infinite  grace  and  discretion.  After 
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which,  there  is  some  washing  to  be  done,  and  then  mother  and  daughter 
return  home  ; contented  and  happy. 

All  the  women  of  the  village  are  at  this  hour  by  the  river’s  edge  ; some 
with  babies  barely  able  to  walk,  but  receiving  early  initiation  into  the 
joys  of  the  beautiful  river  that  flows  by  their  homes.  There  is  a curious 
contrast  to  be  found  between  the  face  of  the  unhappy  urchin  enduring 
the  gaunt  ministrations  of  a nurse,  familiar  to  every  purchaser  of  a 
certain  English  soap,  and  that  of  a little  Burmese  child,  taking  its  first 
lessons  by  the  river’s  side.  It  is  in  the  river,  where  he  plays  and  splashes 
for  hours  every  day  of  his  youth,  that  the  Burman  learns  his  gaiety  of 
heart,  and  develops  the  fine  muscles  of  his  race. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

PRIMITIVE  TRAVEL 

THE  grey  dawn  calls  us,  sleepers  on  the  pebbled  shore;  and 
we  wake  one  by  one,  each  after  his  own  habit.  We  have  been 
sleeping  under  the  stars  for  the  sake  of  the  cool  air  and  an  early 
start.  A pot  of  rice  is  put  on  the  fire;  the  polers  get  ready 
for  the  long  day’s  work.  The  sun  is  not  yet  risen  as  we  get  under  weigh, 
the  boat  glides  forward  under  the  banks.  It  is  a grey  day  heavy  with 
clouds,  and  the  sun  when  he  comes,  sends  down  broad  ribs  of  light  in  a 
manner  that  makes  the  firmament  overhead  seem  like  a richly  striped 
dome. 

Very  quickly  the  fascination  of  primitive  travel  steals  over  one’s 
spirit,  and  all  that  spoke  at  the  outset  of  discomfort  is  forgotten.  The 
broad  river  lies  about  us  and  laps  our  bows  ; familiar  friend  and  stately 
companion.  Its  wide  expanse  reaches  away  to  the  horizon,  its  cool  green 
stream  runs  laughing  through  the  fingers  of  one  who  leans  over  the  boat’s 
edge.  The  water  is  as  clear  and  limpid  as  that  of  a mountain  rivulet, 
and  as  the  boat  glides  on  over  its  shallows,  the  rocks  and  pebbles  of  its 
bed  lie  discovered  to  the  eye.  Splendid  giants  of  the  forest  marshal 
both  its  banks  ; creepers,  purple  and  azure,  hang  in  masses  from  the 
boughs.  Plantain-groves  and  sloping  fields  of  beans  and  broad  tobacco 
tell  of  man,  the  newcomer,  his  small  and  scattered  beginnings.  Wild 
and  majestic  as  is  the  river  here,  after  a course  of  more  than  a thousand 
miles  from  its  infancy  in  unknown  lands,  its  near  banks  along  which  we 
steer,  are  graced  with  many  of  the  minor  charms  of  an  English  river — 
grasses  and  ferns,  and  drooping  willows  and  cool  shady  places  under 
trees. 
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The  poling  keeps  us  well  in  touch  with  these,  and  the  rough  bark  of 
the  willow-trees  is  scarred  and  pitted  with  the  prints  of  the  passing  pole- 
heads.  Year  by  year,  the  boats  go  up  in  a long  procession  and  each  boat 
as  it  passes  leaves  its  trace. 

The  art  of  the  poler  is  itself  a thing  of  fascination.  The  men,  of 
whom  there  are  two,  run  down  the  centre  of  the  boat  along  a single 
plank,  and  the  poles  of  fifteen  feet  with  pointed  iron  heads,  glide 
through  the  fingers  with  a “ slick  ” grace,  till  they  ring  on  a rock  under 
the  water.  Then  they  bend  and  quiver  like  reeds  in  the  wind  as  the 
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polers  bear  upon  them  and  the  boat  leaps  forward.  At  times  they  run 
out  to  the  last  rung  and  find  no  bottom;  the  boat  swings  nearer  to  the 
bank,  and  they  shoot  out  to  a tree-trunk,  find  a lodgment  there,  and  the 
polers  strain  at  their  butts.  As  the  boat  moves,  the  poles  fall  with  a 
splash  into  the  water,  and  so  on. 

The  process  fills  many  an  hour  of  travel  with  its  fascination.  For 
there  is  judgment  in  the  selection  of  each  vantage-point,  dexterity  in  the 
swift  slipping  of  the  pole,  fine  balancing,  precision  ; and  as  the  day  grows 
proof  of  the  arduous  training  which  enables  these  slight  men — they  are 
Muslim  Chittagonians — to  labour  up  the  river  for  twelve  hours  of  each 
day. 
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The  chief  feature  of  the  river  between  Shwegun  and  Kawkarit  is  the 
big  island  of  Kawlon.  Up  the  western  arm,  above  Shwegun,  there  is  a 
vista  of  blue  water  and  rich  grasses  that  ends  in  a peak  three  thousand 
feet  in  height.  As  we  turn  up  the  eastern  branch  this  is  lost  to  sight, 
and  we  steer  a peaceful  wa y under  overhanging  willows  and  the  shelter 
of  forest-clad  banks.  Again  and  again  the  river  is  bisected  by  islands  in 
its  course,  and  the  way  we  follow  narrows,  gaining  in  homely  beauty. 
Anon  it  widens  out,  and 
so  till  we  enter  once 
more  the  full  river.  At 
Kamamau,  white  rocks 
rise  up  in  the  river’s 
bed  and  along  its  banks, 
narrowing  and  dividing 
its  course  ; the  murmur 
of  rushing  water  fills  our 
ears  ; where  the  river 
is  narrowest,  cables  of 
twisted  cane  are  strung 
across  it  to  catch  the 
derelict  timber  of  distant 
forests  ; the  huts  of  the 
salvors  lie  amphibious 
under  the  banks,  and  the 
logs  gather  in  thousands 
in  the  bays  and  curves 
of  the  river.  Up-stream 
a wooded  island  is  mir- 
rored in  its  calm  ; blue 
mountains  rise  up  beyond, 
and  in  the  east,  gigantic 
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shadowy  limestone.  As  the  sun  nears  the  horizon,  we  turn  into  the 
mouth  of  the\unzalin  and  anchor  for  the  night  under  the  hamlet  of 
Kawkarit. 

And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  personality  of  the  Salwin  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Chindwin.  Its  distinguishing 
features  are  its  fantastic  and  tremendous  limestone  hills  ; its  rapids  and 
rocky  islands  so  near  the  sea  ; its  mystic  and  half-tragic  character  ; 
its  undertone  of  homely  beauty.  No  one  knows  it  from  source  to  sea. 

Although  at  Kawkarit  it  is  only  some  seventy  miles  from  the  sea, 
although  for  a hundred  years  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of  British 
civilisation,  it  retains  even  here  its  character  of  a remote  and  savage 
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river,  flowing  through  half-known  lands.  Its  people  are  mainly  Karen, 
shy,  sullen  and  difficult  of  access.  The  stillness  of  its  forests  is  unbroken 
by  the  hum  of  the  telegraph  wire  ; no  engine  has  ever  throbbed  above 
Shwegun.  There  is  only  a weekly  post,  which  achieves  with  difficulty 
twenty  miles  a day,  and  it  takes  longer  to  cover  the  distance  from 
Shwegun  to  Pha-pun,  the  headquarters  of  the  district,  than  it  does  to 
travel  from  Edinburgh  to  Moscow.  Yet  in  this  isolation  there  resides- 
its  particular  charm  ; for  it  takes  the  traveller  into  great  solitudes, 
among  almost  silent  highways,  into  a land  of  primitive  people  ; and 
the  means  of  travel  are  such  as  men  were  used  to  when  the  world  was 
young. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
THE  LAST  STAGE 

EARLY  dawn  again  finds  us  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Grey  mists  brood  over  them,  and  wisps  of  cloud  lie  in  the  valleys 
and  athwart  the  hills.  The  faint  sunlight  of  the  morning  adds 
to  the  ghostly  character  of  the  scene.  Tremendous  precipices 
tower  up  against  the  sky.  A great  stillness  broods  over  all.  The 
unreality  of  things  lies  insistent  on  one’s  spirit. 

The  channel  of  the  main  river  is  broken  by  great  masses  of  white  rock, 
half-hidden  under  willows.  The  current  runs  swiftly  under  the  east 
bank,  which  is  deeply  and  sumptuously  wooded.  Looking  down  from 
an  eminence  on  to  the  river  I obtain  a full  impression  of  its  savage  and 
desolate  character.  But  all  along  the  banks,  and  under  the  lee  of  the 
white  rocks  there  are  places  of  miniature  beauty  ; mirror-like  pools  and 
sheltered  inlets,  where  the  clear  water  glints  green. 

At  Kamaule  there  is  a village,  and  the  river  is  crossed  by  successive 
cables  of  twisted  cane  to  hold  the  derelict  logs  as  they  come  floating 
down.  Each  cable  is  the  property  of  a separate  owner,  who  takes  his 
own  timber  and  lets  the  rest  go  on.  The  cables  are  fastened  to  the  high 
rocks  on  either  bank,  and  they  stretch  across  the  river,  like  Himalayan 
rope  bridges,  except  that  they  lie  for  the  most  part  on  the  water.  The 
trunks  of  gigantic  trees  fastened  to  them  increase  the  weight  of  their 
resistance,  and  they  make  a boom  across  the  river  which  looks  as  if  it 
meant  to  bar  all  progress.  But  there  are  intervals  of  bare  cane,  and  it 
is  like  working  through  a Chinese  puzzle  or  a barrage  of  mines,  to  find 
one’s  way  through  them  all.  As  the  boat  slips  over  the  cane  yields  under 
the  water  and  rubs  along  the  keel  with  the  sound  of  stage  thunder. 
A ferry  canoe  plies  across  the  river,  and  at  the  far  end,  beyond  the  last 
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cable,  the  house-raft  of  the  Forest  Ranger  lies  at  anchor.  Here  for 
many  months  of  the  year  this  Englishman  lives  in  solitude.  The  raft  lies 
in  a sheltered  cove,  protected  by  an  array  of  rocky  pinnacles  against  the 
driving  flood.  The  jungle,  all  but  impenetrable,  rises  behind  him,  and 
every  movement  of  the  river  conveys  its  message  to  his  floating  home. 
It  looks  like  a neat  little  Japanese  house,  with  its  thatched  eaves  and  its 
hanging  orchids,  and  it  is  built  on  mammoth  logs  of  teak  that  bear  the 
marks  of  a dozen  owners.  Seventy  feet  of  limpid  water  lie  below,  and 
one  can  look  down  into  it  when  one  is  there  between  the  great  logs  of  the 
floor,  and  into  the  sunlight  quivering  in  its  depths.  The  view  as  I turn 
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my  face  away  to  the  south  is  of  white  scarred  rocks,  motionless  timber, 
and  water  that  seems  asleep.  Up-stream  there  are  near  mountains, 
lofty  and  precipitous,  under  whose  pedestals  the  river  curves  in  ample 
spaces,  in  which  the  whole  world  of  sky  and  mountain  is  mirrored. 

A few  miles  more  and  our  limit  is  reached.  At  Yinbaung  the  moun- 
tains close  in  upon  every  hand  ; shadowy  and  fantastic  masses  deploy 
behind  each  other  ; the  river  is  in  the  grip  of  its  iron  keepers.  Yet  its 
power  is  unabated,  and  traces  of  its  scorn  and  fury  are  legible  in  the 
shattered  rocks  that  have  come  into  contact  with  it.  Scarcely  a vestige 
of  their  own  individuality  survives  ; in  everything  they  betray  their 
subjection  to  its  caprice.  Worn  into  fantastic  forms,  hollowed  out  into 
caverns,  sliced  like  sawn  timber,  pitted  like  the  target  of  a battery  of 
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guns,  cut  into  pinnacles  like  ant-hills,  they  are  graven  with  the  image 
of  water  in  its  rise  and  fall  and  infinite  succession  of  waves. 

The  face  of  the  river  itself  is  at  this  season  calm  and  untroubled. 
One  might  take  it,  at  a glance,  for  some  land-locked  water  without 
exit  or  entrance.  But  a nearer  look  reveals  a world  of  subdued  life  and 
passion,  of  which  symptoms  may  be  traced  on  its  calm.  Some  of  these 
are  faint  dimples,  delicate  as  on  a woman’s  face  ; others  are  as  rich 
in  their  involute  beauty  as  the  rose  windows  of  a cathedral  ; others, 
again,  like  wayward  strings  of  pearls  moving  under  a secret  influence  ; 
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and  some  are  like  open-mouthed  trumpets  whirling  round  at  incredible 
speed.  They  are  very  wonderful  to  look  at,  and  they  tell  the  whole 
tale,  if  one  could  read  it,  of  the  liver’s  life.  Each  whirl  and  dimple 
has  its  immediate  cause,  in  some  hollow  worn  with  years  of  strife,  some 
sharp  dagger  of  rock,  some  crag  or  boulder  far  out  of  sight.  For  the 
river  here  is  of  great  depth  and  velocity  ; and  but  for  its  depth,  it  would 
be  hard  to  believe  as  one  stands  and  looks  down  upon  it  from  the  rocky 
heights,  that  it  has  come  a journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  or  more. 
Its  first  discoverer  as  he  found  his  way  up  its  clear  green  waters,  past 
rocky  islands  and  narrowing  ways,  into  the  heart  of  the  grim  defiles 
and  turbulent  mountains  that  encompass  it  here,  might  well  have 
believed  that  he  had  come  to  within  a measurable  distance  of  its  source. 
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We  turn  back  in  the  late  evening,  with  slow  and  measured  oars,  and  I 
sit,  where  it  is  my  custom,  alone  at  the  boat’s  prow,  the  clear  impenetrable 
water  a yard  below.  It  is  a narrow  perilous  seat  impending  over  great 
deeps  and  implacable  whirlpools,  and  there  is  nothing  ahead  of  it  but 
the  wonderful  landscape  of  blue  mountains  and  quiet  waters  ; for  all 
the  rest  of  my  world  in  the  boat  is  behind  me  and  out  of  sight.  The 
moon  rises,  a yellow  orb  patterned  with  her  dead  lands  and  imaginary 
seas  against  the  lavender  of  the  sky.  Her  light  makes  a silver  pathway 
down  the  long  river  ; shadows  of  cliffs  and  crags  lie  motionless  upon  the 
surface  of  the  river  ; and  as  we  sweep  down  by  grace  of  the  current, 
the  boatmen  rest  on  their  oars,  and  all  is  still  save  the  faint  cheeping  of 
crickets  from  the  woods.  One  draws  nearer,  by  some  secret  affinity,  at 
this  late  hour,  to  the  tremulous  heart  of  Nature. 

The  lights  of  Kamaule  and  the  rafts  by  the  river  twinkle  out  as  we 
draw  near,  and  in  a little  while  the  day’s  toil  is  over,  and  we  are  at  rest 
for  the  night. 

The  solitary  white  occupant  of  the  house-raft  is  glad  of  company, 
and  dinner  over,  we  sit  out  on  the  little  bamboo  shelves  under  the  sloping 
eaves  of  the  house,  talking  in  low  tones  ; while  the  moonlight  streams 
over  the  still  face  of  the  river,  the  timber  cables,  the  white  rocks  mirrored 
in  it,  and  the  mighty  jungle  about  us.  As  we  move  to  turn  in  for  what 
remains  of  the  night,  the  little  house  sways  over  the  great  logs  that 
support  it,  upheld  by  seventy  feet  of  living  water.  And  when  in  the 
night  I wake,  to  sleep  again,  I hear  the  murmur  of  the  river  flowing  by. 

These  raft-houses  are  renewed  each  year,  and  the  timber  on  which 
they  are  built  is  sent  on  its  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  flood  season. 
The  cables  across  the  river  are  twisted  and  strung  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  weather,  when  the  rush  of  water  is  abated  ; and  they  are 
swept  away  by  the  first  floods  in  the  rains  when  the  felled  logs  that 
have  lain  insensate  all  the  winter,  come  roaring  down  the  river.  Last 
season  a great  flood  came,  and  for  two  days  they  swept  down  in  furious 
procession,  jamming,  creaking,  and  dashing  to  pieces  against  the  cliffs  ; 
filling  the  small  canoes  with  fear  ; and  forbidding  any  man  to  cross 
from  shore  to  shore. 

As  the  floods  recede  many  a derelict  log  is  left  high  and  dry  on  the 
worn  summit  of  some  cliff  or  island,  or  in  the  fork  of  a tree  ; and  there 
it  remains  for  years — till  some  new  flood  big  enough  to  answer  its  call, 
heeds  it  lying  there,  and  sweeps  it  on  to  its  destiny.  Thus  a man  may 
die  and  his  heirs  inherit  his  wealth,  and  some  of  it  may  still  remain 
unrealised,  into  the  days  of  his  son’s  sons,  or  even  for  ever. 

But  this  is  of  the  Romance  of  the  Timber-Cutter.  There  is  no 
lonelier  life  for  a white  man  than  that  of  the  forest  assistant,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  timber  is  cut  in  accordance  with  the  State 
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regulations,  and  sent  upon  its  way  to  the  seaport  towns.  The  pictures 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  illustrate  better  than  many  words 
the  history  of  a log  from  the  time  it  is  cut  to  the  time  it  reaches  its 
destination.  They  were  taken  by  an  officer  of  the  Bombay-Burma 
Company — that  famous  company  to  which  the  fall  of  the  kings  of  Burma 
is  attributed. 


Book  IX 

THE  YUNZALIN 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
THE  YUNZALIN 

4T  Kawkarit  the  character  of  my  journey  suddenly  changes. 

/ % From  a great  and  deep  river,  I pass  into  a shallow-hearted 
/ ^ forest  stream  ; the  frowning  crags  and  mystic  battlements 

of  the  Salwin  have  no  fellowship  with  the  narrower 
Yunzalin ; and  the  sense  of  space  gradually  passes  away.  A new 
world  of  travel  opens  before  me,  for  here  I have  the  jungle  very  near 
me,  resonant  with  the  music  of  many  birds  ; swift  waters  racing 
over  stony  rapids  ; and  a sultry  air.  The  polesmen  run  up  and 
down,  and  are  hard  put  to  it  at  places  where  the  rapids  tax  their 
utmost  skill. 

At  one  of  these  as  we  pass  on,  a bamboo  raft  is  wrecked  and  jammed, 
fragments  of  it  floating  aimlessly  away,  while  its  occupants  labour  to 
release  what  survives  from  the  clutches  of  the  rocks.  Teak  logs  float 
past  us,  and  where  the  press  of  timber  obstructs  the  passage  of  the 
Yunzalin,  elephants  toil  to  relieve  its  congestion.  Again  and  again  I 
come  upon  the  felled  timber  lying  high  and  dry,  wedged  in  among  the 
rocks,  or  shattered  into  touchwood. 

As  the  shadows  lengthen,  a cool  air  blows  upon  the  river,  the  forest 
is  pierced  by  shafts  of  light,  peacocks  sun  their  plumage  on  the  sands, 
wildfowl  come  out  to  feed,  and  monkeys  run  along  the  shores.  Still 
later  crickets  cheep,  and  the  shrill  call  of  the  peacock  is  supplanted  by 
the  raucous  barking  of  deer.  The  stars  shine  out,  first  one  by  one  and 
then  in  a great  company  ; musk  odours  fill  the  air. 

There  are  no  hamlets  now  in  sight,  we  have  come  into  the  heart  of 
the  jungle.  Its  fascination  is  immense,  but  incommunicable.  There  is 
that  cry  of  the  peacock  ! If  you  have  heard  it  only  in  an  English  park, 
how  shall  you  judge  of  its  wild  melancholy  note  in  the  still  truculent 
jungle  ? How  it  wails  through  the  forest  spaces  ! The  very  cry  and 
embodiment  of  solitude. 

An  hour  before  dawn,  my  eyes  open  in  obedience  to  some  primitive 
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instinct,  and  I find  it  good  to  lie  abed  and  watch  the  jungle.  Bamboos 
rise  up  in  graceful  forms,  their  stems  making  a pattern  against  the  dense 
foliage.  They  are  eloquent  to  me  at  this  fanciful  hour,  of  the  realism 
of  the  Japanese  artist.  Overhead,  above  the  crowding  masses,  the  new 
growth  shoots  out  for  light  and  air.  A wind  comes  by,  filling  the 
jungle  with  life  ; from  a tall  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  dying 
leaves  loose  their  hold  of  life,  and  flutter  noiselessly  to  earth.  Ripe 
fruit  falls  with  a soft  thud  on  the  mould.  There  is  a strange  stillness 
in  this  world  that  is  teeming  with  life. 

Faint  washes  of  colour  sweep  at  last  over  the  face  of  the  sky  ; slowly 
the  dawn  comes,  and  the  jungle  wakes.  The  wail  of  the  peacock  echoes 
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through  its  solitudes,  the  wild  cock  crows,  and  monkeys  begin  to  chatter 
in  the  dusk  trees.  The  sleeping  polers  awake  and  rout  the  live  embers 
from  the  night’s  ashes.  There  is  a simmering  of  rice  in  the  pot.  Down 
in  a long  trough  of  the  forest  lies  the  Yunzalin  asleep — a creature  of 
mystery,  beautiful,  inscrutable  ; so  strong  is  this  feeling  that  I wonder 
if  we  really  understand  at  ordinary  times  the  life  about  us.  I leave  the 
rest-house  in  its  clearing  in  the  jungle — a curious  exotic.  There  is 
furniture  within  it,  of  the  kind  necessary  to  Western  life.  The  house 
lies  open  and  unprotected.  I enter  it  in  the  still  darkness  and  leave  it 
in  the  grey  dawn.  There  is  no  caretaker  ; no  price  to  pay.  What  is 
it  ? has  it  a soul  of  its  own  ? 
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Soon  we  are  all  on  board  and  the  long  day’s  poling  begins.  For  an 
hour  or  more  there  is  the  engrossing  pageant  of  the  morning  ; then  the 
river  claims  attention,  for  it  is  broken  up  and  thwarted  by  sandy  willow- 
hidden  islands,  round  which  the  waters  race  with  great  velocity.  The 
polers  are  put  to  their  utmost  exertion.  For  many  consecutive  moments, 
the  boat  remains  motionless,  in  equilibrium  between  human  muscle 
and  the  river’s  purpose.  The  polers  can  no  longer  work  in  couples 
for  fear  of  losing,  in  the  brief  interval  between  their  pole  thrusts,  the 
hard-won  ground.  Each  man  takes  up  the  tale  where  the  other  leaves  it, 
crying  out  : “ Bismilla,  in  the  name  of  God.”  Thus  is  the  passage  won 
and  we  climb  into  slacker  water. 

“ Lal-la-lal-la-lal-la,  there-is-but-one-God-and-Mahomet-is-the-pro- 
phet-of-God,  lal-la-lal-la-lah.” 

Such  at  each  rapid  is  this  strange  Arabian  prelude. 

The  waters  swish  and  murmur  about  us  ; the  drooping  willows  lave 
their  tresses  in  the  stream  ; under  its  sunlit  surface  pebbles  glisten  like 
marble  of  many  colours.  Purple  hornbills  wing  their  resonant  flight 
from  tree-summit  to  tree-summit,  across  the  river’s  width  ; kingfishers 
with  sapphire  and  turquoise  wings,  dart  over  the  shallows  ; king-crows 
sail  overhead,  and  grey  egrets  like  some  slippered  pantaloon,  cross  the 
boat’s  track. 

The  peacocks  love  best  at  this  hour,  and  at  evening,  the  sandy 
spaces  where  willows  silver  in  the  wind,  and  the  near  jungle  provides 
a rapid  and  sure  retreat.  When  stalked  or  convinced  of  pursuit, 
they  emit  a quick  note  of  warning  to  all  the  denizens  of  the  jungle. 
Monkeys  look  up  from  their  clutched  fruit  ; the  lusty  crowing  of 
cocks  dwindles  to  a short  responsive  cluck  ; tigers  pause  in  their 
lordly  progress  to  wonder,  with  such  curiosity  as  befits  a sovereign, 
what  is  astir. 

There  is  a flash  of  something  at  play  in  the  water,  as  I look,  trans- 
formed into  an  otter  making  swiftly  for  the  shelter  of  the  bank.  He  is 
shot  as  he  leaps  across  an  open  bit  of  sand,  squeals  and  tumbles  over, 
rises,  and  makes  for  the  willows  only  to  die  at  the  river’s  lip.  From  the 
sunlit  surface  of  the  water,  curious  heads  emerge,  to  look  swiftly  about 
them,  and  then  to  disappear,  only  to  come  up  again  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  what  is  afoot. 

Follows  the  weary  blazing  noon,  from  which  all  seek  shelter  but  the 
polers  toiling  inch  by  inch  up  the  river.  Here  and  there  a canoe  darts 
past  us,  the  single  poler  bending  to  his  work  with  classic  grace  ; girls 
with  fair  smooth  limbs,  and  great  piles  upon  their  backs  regard  us 
open-eyed  with  wonder  ; a field  of  tobacco  on  the  sandy  shore  confirms 
the  human  note.  And  so  once  more,  the  sunset  and  the  dark. 

All  through  the  night  it  is  cold,  and  towards  dawn  so  cold  that  sleep 
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becomes  impossible.  We  go  down  shivering  to  the  boat  at  six  o’clock, 
just  as  the  sun  is  coming  up  over  the  tree-tops,  a pale  orb  hung  suspended 
in  the  mist.  The  river  is  shrouded  in  dense  fog,  and  the  spectacle,  as 
his  faint  rays  shoot  out  in  widening  ribbons  through  its  motionless 
curtains,  is  ghostly  and  unreal.  But  an  hour  later  all  trace  of  this  is 
gone,  sunbeams  laugh  on  the  water  and  in  the  glades  and  aisles  of  the 
forest  there  is  light. 

Four  boats  with  sweeping  oars  come  swiftly  upon  us  ; in  the  last  of 
them  a white  man,  dignity  upon  his  face  and  in  the  poise  of  his  body. 
We  measure  at  a glance  ; a second,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  pass 
each  other  for  ever.  We  raise  our  hats  and  pass  on,  and  somewhere 
in  the  jungle  there  is  lost  the  echo  of  two  belated  “ Good  mornings.” 
But  brisk  dialogues  have  been  exchanged  between  the  crews,  and  a letter 
that  has  been  waiting  for  some  such  chance  has  been  sent  on  the  first 
stage  of  its  long  journey  home. 

As  day  wears  on,  incident  after  incident  contributes  to  the  character 
of  the  world  through  which  we  are  travelling  Monkeys  swim  in  long 
files  across  the  river  ; a snake  writhes  up  the  steep  bank,  only  to  be 
caught  in  the  talons  of  a hawk  ; a small  red  deer,  picking  her  way 
leisurely  amongst  the  dead  trees  of  the  foreshore,  darts  instantly  to 
cover  on  seeing  us  approach. 

After  hard  straining  over  rapids,  we  enter  long  passages  of  calm  river, 
winding  through  forest  avenues  of  the  most  stately  character.  Sheer 
walls  of  forest,  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  shut  us  in.  Creepers  hang 
over  the  water  from  lofty  boughs  ; masses  of  silver  leaves  adorn  the 
trees  like  flowers  ; palms  that  would  grace  the  garden  of  a palace  grow 
here  in  waste  profusion.  What  a picture  it  is  at  once  of  crowded  life 
and  individual  beauty  ! 

Men  glide  down  on  bamboo  rafts,  strung  lightly  together  for  the  day’s 
journey  ; pole  in  hand,  muscles  that  quiver  in  the  sun,  a bag  of  meal  at 
their  feet.  In  a flash  one’s  mind  is  carried  back  three  thousand  years 
by  the  Hellenic  grace,  the  simplicity  of  it  all.  Nothing  that  we  gain 
from  ships  and  engines  can  ever  take  its  place. 

The  white  moon-like  bloom  of  the  wild  gourd  ; the  secret  gleam  of 
water  upon  tree-trunks  ; the  flight  of  starlings  across  blue  bays  and 
estuaries  of  sky  ; the  rustle  of  wildfowl  in  the  jungle  ; the  insistent 
cule-cule  of  water,  where  passing  swiftly  over  a hidden  stone,  it  breaks 
against  itself  in  music  ; in  the  clear  dawn,  peaks  that  show  afar-off 
beyond  the  river  hills,  cutting  the  blue  heaven  like  Alps  ; wild-eyed 
buffaloes  only  a little  less  savage  than  the  true  denizens  of  the  jungle  ; 
white  egrets  that  make  a living  on  their  backs  as  allies  ; red  and  olive 
tints  on  the  waters  where  sunlit  shallows  join  with  shady  deeps  ; fallen 
giants  of  the  forest,  stark  wrecks  in  the  pitiless  noon,  and  blocking  half 
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the  river  where  they  lie  ; here  and  there,  at  long  intervals,  frail  human 
beginnings  ; girdled  trees  withering  under  the  hand  of  man  ; a hut  ; a 
pathway  marked  with  footprints  in  the  jungle  ; the  spoor  of  a Karen 
elephant  ; small  fields  of  tobacco  on  the  rivet’s  edge — of  such  is  the 
day’s  journey. 

The  river  becomes  more  arduous  as  we  advance,  and  at  places  it  is 
sheer  ascent.  Rapids  grow  more  frequent,  and  at  some  of  the  swiftest 
it  needs  all  our  united  efforts  to  surmount  them.  Gun-bearer  and  cook, 
valet  and  clerk,  plunge  breast  high  into  the  river  with  a rope,  and  the 
polers  find  in  me  a mate. 


RIVER  TRAVEL  OKT  THE  SALWIN 

After  these  strenuous  passages  come  long  intervals  of  deep  calm 
water.  Blue  hills  appear  in  the  river  vistas,  and  patches  of  taung-gya 
cultivation- — the  reckless  surface  tillage  of  the  wild  man — lie  bare  in 
the  sun  upon  their  slopes. 

At  Mintabyi  there  is  a Shan  village  immersed  in  trade.  In  the  shops 
by  the  wayside,  there  are  French  sardines  in  oil,  Dutch  milk  in  tins, 
aerated  lemonade,  dried  fish  and  groceries,  Karen  fabrics,  red  and  white 
striped  cloths  and  embroidered  coats.  The  houses  have  gardens  of 
pineapples  and  palms.  As  I enter  the  village  from  the  river,  a dove- 
catcher  goes  forth  with  a decoy-bird  and  nooses  on  a string. 
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THE  BIVOUAC 

Darkness  overtakes  us  far  from  any  habitation  ; we  anchor  for  the 
night  under  a nameless  shore.  A sand-bank  that  is  clean  and  soft  offers 
us  its  hospitality.  Soon  there  is  a great  fire  ablaze,  a hut  in  construction. 
Food  partaken  of,  we  sit  round  the  fire  and  smoke,  wrapped  in  blankets, 
for  the  night  is  cold.  The  sky  overhead  is  a cloudless  violet,  lit  with  the 
great  northern  stars  that  still,  happily,  bear  me  company.  An  hour 
later  the  moon  comes  up  over  the  tree-tops  and  over  the  hills  that  part 
the  Salwin  from  the  Yunzalin.  The  shadowy  jungle  grows  visible,  one 
tree  from  another  ; the  light  falls  in  rippling  bars  across  the  river. 
From  the  forest  across  the  water  there  peals  the  shrill  sex-call  of  a 
tigress  seeking  her  mate. 

For  a little  while  longer  we  smoke  on  under  the  spell  of  the  night  and 
the  bivouac.  Then,  one  by  one,  each  turns  in  under  shelter  ; voices  die 
down  ; the  gurgle  of  huquahs  ceases  ; the  embers  of  the  untended  fire 
pale  amidst  the  ashes.  The  moon  has  not  climbed  three  spears’  lengths 
of  her  way  across  the  heavens,  when  one  and  all  of  us  lie  in  the  deep  sleep 
that  comes  after  a long  day  of  toil. 

As  we  near  Pha-pun,  the  valley  of  the  river  widens  and  yields  more 
room  for  cultivation.  Wild  cotton  trees  reappear  in  great  luxuriance, 
their  rose-scarlet  tracery  of  bloom  cut  into  the  blue  sky,  their  branches 
peopled  with  monkeys  and  starlings  ; and  where  they  rise  from  the  river’s 
edge,  whole  navies  of  red  blossom  sweep  along  the  surface  of  its  waters. 
Towards  sunset  the  colours  become  exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  and  the 
wild  primeval  character  of  the  jungle  is  no  longer  manifest. 

pha-pun 

Pha-pun  is  a little  island  of  shadowy  civilisation,  amidst  the  wilds  of 
the  Salwin  and  the  Yunzalin.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  the 
only  settlement  within  its  limits  that  can  under  any  pretence  be  described 
as  a town.  Its  claim  to  notice  lies  in  this,  that  it  stands  here  an  embodied 
symbol  of  the  British  power. 

At  Pha-pun  there  resides  the  administrator  of  the  vast  territory 
known  as  the  Salwin  Hill  Tracts.  Here  there  is  a court-house  for  the 
dispensation  of  justice — a building  that  is  half  jail,  half  fortress,  built 
within  a stockade  on  the  hill — a hospital  for  the  sick,  and  house  accom- 
modation for  a forest  officer,  an  engineer,  a doctor,  and  a policeman. 
The  settlement  can  lay  claim  besides  to  a few  short  roads,  lined  with 
avenues  of  planted  trees,  sure  sign  that  it  has  been  in  British  hands 
some  years  ; a few  shops  kept  mainly  by  Chittagonians,  in  which 
Western  luxuries  are  sold  at  prices  that  would  sound  extravagant  to 
any  one  who  had  not  been  poled  up  the  long  journey  from  Moulmein  ; 
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a wooden  mosque  for  the  use  of  the  pious  Chittagonian  ; and  a public 
ground  that  resounds  of  mornings  to  the  tread  of  Shan  and  Karen 
yokels  learning  their  drill  and  the  English  voice  of  command  of  the 
Afridi  instructor,  and  of  evenings  to  the  laughter  of  the  same  people 
at  play — minus  the  instructor — and  the  thud  of  an  English  football. 
The  discipline  at  both  ends  is  improving,  and  if  the  baggy-trousered 
recruit  looks  questionable  as  a soldier,  let  it  be  said  that  he  looks,  when 
stripped,  the  beau  ideal  of  an  athlete  made  for  sport. 

A few  yards  away  from  the  official  settlement  stands  the  mission- 
house  of  the  American  mission  to  the  Karen.  The  missionary  has  been 
absent  for  a year  and  the  affairs  of  the  little  community  are  managed 
by  its  elders.  They  hold  a service  on  Sundays,  and  the  friendly  airs  of 
their  hymns,  coming  across  the  little  strip  of  jungle  that  div ides  them 
from  the  white  community,  make  a pleasant  interlude  in  the  stillness 
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of  the  day.  The  congregation  is  a small  one,  and  the  hill  tracts  of  the 
Salwin  appear  to  have  been  but  partially  absorbed  into  the  missionary 
fold.  The  chief  elder  is  a young  man  named  Moung  Eon  Le,  with  a 
refined  and  clerkly  face,  and  English  which  he  talks  with  an  American 
drawl.  He  seems  to  feel  acutely  the  general  backwardness  of  his  race. 

Apart  from  these  exotic  advantages,  Pha-pun — the  primitive  site  as 
the  Creator  made  it — is  a place  of  great  natural  beauty.  Behind  it  there 
rise,  in  fold  behind  fold,  a mass  of  exquisite  hills  tapestried  with  woods, 
and  their  colouring,  where  they  reach  away  in  faint  waves  to  the  north, 
is  at  this  season,  of  such  soft  and  delicate  tones  as  go  to  the  making  of  an 
English  landscape  after  rain  on  a summer  day.  Facing  these  in  the 
west  there  is  another  line  of  hills,  beginners  of  the  Paung-Laung  range; 
and  between  them  lies  all  there  is  of  the  valley  of  the  Yunzalin. 

The  little  river  is  spanned  at  the  landing-place  by  a temporary  bridge 
of  bamboos,  raised  a few  inches  above  its  surface,  and  the  waters  pour 
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clear  and  limpid  under  it.  There  are  rapids  just  below,  which  for  the 
last  time  strain  the  muscles  of  the  polers  ascending  to  Pha-pun,  and  all 
through  the  still  hours  of  the  night  I can  hear  their  murmur  as  they 
break  over  the  stones.  Sleeping,  I dream  of  the  Jarlot  and  the  Queffleut 
where  they  mingle  at  Morlaix. 

Above  the  bridge,  there  is  a long  stretch  of  silent  water  winding 
in  easy  curves,  and  almost  flush  with  the  low  grassy  banks.  The  mystic 
beauty  of  the  Lower  Salwin,  the  stately  pomp  of  the  Irrawaddy,  the 
sad  grey  wastes  of  some  Indian  river  toiling  through  spaces  it  cannot 
fill — there  is  no  hint  of  these  on  the  banks  of  the  Yunzalin  as  I look 
upon  it  to-day  at  Pha-pun.  There  is  little  happily  to  detract  from  its 
homely  English  beauty.  But  the  human  note  is  Eastern.  Women  bare 
to  the  shoulder  come  to  the  river’s  edge  to  bathe  and  fill  their  waterpots  ; 
small  lads  splash  about  on  rafts  of  green  bamboo  ; groups  of  wayfaring 
Shan  ford  it  at  the  shallows  ; and  elephant-men  scrub  their  restless 
beasts,  lying  prone  and  immersed  to  the  skull  in  the  water.  By  the  bridge 
a fleet  of  Chittagonian  boats  lies  at  anchor — the  only  link  that  binds 
Pha-pun  with  the  outer  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

OVER  THE  PAUNG-LAUNG  HILLS 

FROM  Pha-pun,  the  traveller  who  would  re-enter  Burma 
without  making  the  long  return  to  Moulmein,  can  do  so  only 
by  crossing  the  Paung-Laung  hills,  which  are  the  watershed 
between  the  Sittang  and  the  Yunzalin.  But  the  road  is  rough 
and  wild,  the  jungle  dense,  the  people  primitive.  Shelter  for  the  night 
is  often  unobtainable,  food  is  scarce  when  it  is  to  be  had  at  all,  and 
transport  is  not  easily  procured.  Yet,  until  he  makes  such  a journey  as 
this,  one  who  would  taste  the  full  flavour  of  Far  Eastern  life  is  likely 
to  go  away  unappeased. 

Having,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  district  magistrate,  secured 
the  services  of  two  elephants  with  Karen  drivers,  to  carry  my  baggage, 
it  remained  only  to  gather  some  idea  of  the  route  and  the  distances  to 
be  traversed.  Many  persons  were  called  into  consultation,  and  all 
claimed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  facts,  either  from  personal 
travel  or  from  the  talk  of  the  country-side  ; but  no  two  of  them  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  agree.  However,  the  mission  Elder  sent  word  to 
the  Karen  villages  in  the  hills  ; and  the  police  inspector  furnished  me 
with  two  constables,  one  of  whom  had  once  before  made  the  journey. 
The  other  was  a typical  “ fat  boy,”  with  a laughing  face  and  a radical 
love  of  ease,  which  came  to  be  sorely  tried  during  our  progress  over  the 
hills.  For  three  days  I had  been  detained  at  Pha-pun  by  fever,  the 
penalty  of  the  Yunzalin  ; but  on  February  14th  I was  ready  to  start. 

At  this,  if  at  any  time  of  the  year,  I was  entitled  to  hope  for  fine 
weather  ; but  heavy  rain  overtook  me  soon  after  I had  topped  the  first 
line  of  hills,  within  six  miles  of  Pha-pun.  There  is  nothing  more  melan- 
choly than  tramping  through  a sodden  jungle,  with  fever  in  one’s  bones, 
and  no  definite  prospect  of  shelter  for  the  night  ; and  it  seemed  to  me, 
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as  I toiled  painfully  behind  my  party,  that  I had  embarked  upon  a very 
foolish  enterprise.  Happily,  as  the  day  wore  on,  I found  shelter  in  a 
wayside  hut,  and  settled  in  it  for  the  night. 

I woke  the  following  morning  feeling  ill  and  dull,  as  one  does  who 
wakes  after  a late  night  and  broken  sleep  in  a closed  room  ; but  there 
had  been  no  late  night  here,  and  the  room  was  as  clean  and  airy  as  any 
of  nature’s  own  sleeping-places.  It  was  the  fever  that  was  still  in  my 
system,  at  war  with  the  quinine  I had  taken  during  the  past  week,  and 
morning  and  evening,  during  this  journey  I had  to  continue  the  struggle 
till  the  fever  was  finally  vanquished. 

The  first  sound  that  fell  upon  my  ears  as  I lay  abed  came  from  a Shan 
caravan  on  its  way  from  the  farther  Salwin.  The  pack-bullocks  passed 
one  by  one  in  a long  procession  under  my  door,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  I dozed  that  the  air  was  laden  with  the  music  of  an  endless  host  of 
bells.  I spent  all  the  forenoon  in  drying  my  things,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  rain  during  future  marches,  and  I could  not  but  admire  the 
skill  with  which  the  Karens  plied  their  heavy  dahs  on  the  bamboos,  from 
great  trunks  which  they  felled  with  ease,  to  strips  for  thongs  which  they 
peeled  off  as  thin  as  brown  paper.  There  was  neither  pause  nor  hesita- 
tion ; every  stroke  of  the  sharp  weapon,  heavy  enough  to  kill  a man, 
reached  its  goal.  Here  were  artists  at  work,  unconscious  of  their  own 
grace  and  skill,  the  product  of  centuries  of  usage.  Like  all  perfect  work 
it  seemed  so  simple,  till  a native  of  India  from  a country  where  bamboos 
are  unknown,  tried  his  hand  at  cutting  a few  strips  for  the  fire  and  failed 
completely. 

At  last  the  elephants  were  laden  and  started  off  on  their  journey  to  Na- 
Kaw-Khe,  and  I waited  another  hour  to  give  them  time,  for  Leviathan 
is  a slow  mover.  Sunlight  and  shadow  came  and  went,  as  I lay  there  at 
peace  in  the  wayside  hut.  Travellers  at  long  intervals  passed  by  : 
Shan  and  Burman,  Karen  and  Coringhi  ; most  curious  of  all  a half-caste 
in  a sombrero,  the  son  of  a British  officer,  a little  man  with  a fluent 
manner,  a dash  of  servility,  more  than  a dash  of  covert  pride,  and  the 
gift  of  tongues.  From  a neighbouring  sawpit  there  came  the  steady 
“ swish  ” of  a steel  saw  at  work. 

The  hut  in  which  I had  passed  the  night  drew  my  closer  attention. 
It  was  made  entirely  of  bamboo,  save  the  thatch  which  was  of  palm- 
leaves.  There  was  not  a nail  in  its  composition.  Its  framework  was  of 
round  bamboos  of  graduated  size,  and  its  walls  and  floor  were  of 
hammered  bamboo.  It  was  cheap,  it  was  ephemeral,  and  it  let  in  the 
sun  and  the  cold  ; but  it  was  new  and  clean  and  in  harmony  with  its 
surroundings.  The  tent  is  for  the  desert  Arab  ; a bamboo  hut  at  every 
resting-place  is  its  happy  equivalent  in  Burma. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I set  out  for  Na-Kaw-Khe,  and  the 
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track  I followed  ran  along  a level,  through  aisles  of  overarching  bamboo. 
The  country  was  similar  to  that  I had  traversed  the  previous  day,  but  the 
sky  showed  blue  overhead,  the  sun  shone  in  the  glades  of  the  forest,  and 
in  the  place  of  gloom  there  was  rejoicing.  At  four  I reached  my 
destination,  a hamlet  of  little  bamboo  houses  strung  along  the  wayside. 
There  were  signs  of  petty  trade  here,  and  green  vegetables  were  exposed 
for  sale  in  small  packets  done  up  in  plantain-leaves,  for  passing  travellers. 
At  the  farther  end  the  Shan  caravan  of  the  morning  was  outspanned  on 
a plain  near  the  village  monastery. 

Passing  on,  I crossed  a stream  bridged  by  a single  tree,  and  so  came  to 
the  sa-khan,  or  travellers’  “ eating  place.”  The  three  or  four  huts,  neat, 
clean,  and  attractive  as  usual,  were  already  occupied  by  parties  of  Shan 
and  Burmese.  My  elephants  had  gone  on,  so  while  a messenger  went  to 
call  them  back  I waited  in  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  huts. 

It  is  an  unfailing  charm  of  travel  in  these  countries  that  the  traveller 
is  left  alone  by  the  people  he  meets.  The  innate  good-breeding  of 
these  races  sweetens  the  atmosphere  of  the  land  they  live  in  and  one  is 
often  happier  therefore  amongst  them  in  a wayside  hut,  than  in  the 
midst  of  more  imposing  surroundings  where  the  strain  is  cheap.  No  one, 
as  I sat  here  alone,  came  to  pry,  or  to  ask  me  questions,  and  no  one  was  in 
a hurry  to  be  abject  or  useful.  My  coming,  though  the  passing  of  an 
Englishman  must  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  these  wilds,  seemed  to  make 
no  sensible  difference  to  the  occupants  of  the  hut,  or  to  my  other 
neighbours.  Each  man  pursued  his  vocation  ; one  sang  as  he  collected 
some  bits  of  bamboo  for  a fire,  another  went  gravely  to  and  fro  fetching 
water  from  the  stream  ; a third  cleaned  rice  for  the  evening  meal- — each 
had  his  laugh  and  his  joke  in  season.  Not  that  there  was  any  question  of 
ignoring  the  stranger,  for  a strip  of  Brussels  carpet  quietly  found  its 
way  to  where  I sat,  and  an  English  folding  chair,  the  pride  of  its  possessor, 
was  dusted  and  set  up  for  my  comfort.  At  a word  they  were  willing  to 
vacate  any  one  of  the  houses  which  sheltered  them,  but  they  made  no 
fuss  in  anticipation. 

And  for  my  part  I was  content  to  sit  down  quietly  in  their  midst.  One 
big  fellow  exercised  a decoy-cock,  another  displayed  a gorgeous  pheasant 
bred  by  himself,  a third  was  a crafty  man  at  dove-noosing  ; and  all 
were  happily  free  from  the  squalid  poverty  of  the  nearer  East. 

Although  these  men  were  roughing  it  so  to  speak,  in  the  jungle,  as 
travellers  away  from  home,  they  were  possessed  of  flexible  sleeping  mats, 
coloured  rugs,  tumblers,  and  drinking  mugs.  They  had  time  for 
leisurely  meals  and  they  ceased  work  at  sunset.  While  waiting  for  the 
rice  to  boil  they  sipped  tea  from  small  Chinese  cups,  chewed  betel,  and 
smoked  cheroots.  Good-humour  and  consideration  for  each  other 
prevailed  among  them.  Each  man  seemed  to  do  his  share  of  such  work 
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as  entailed  co-operation  without  any  pressure.  They  were  all  on  the 
best  of  terms,  and  all  the  evening,  though  there  was  much  hilarity  and 
voices  were  raised  in  story-telling  and  laughter,  there  was  no  note  of 
anger  or  quarrel.  The  Madrasi  cook  hectored  the  Karen  within  his 
radius  and  quarrelled  with  the  Mohammedan  peon.  The  European 
deemed  it  necessary  to  censure  the  dullness  of  the  guide  who  had  misled 
him  the  previous  day.  But  bland  good-humour  was  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Shan-Burmese  encampment.  What  a precious  quality  it  is  ! 

I do  not  suggest  that  these  people  are  angelic  or  incapable  of  truculent 
rage  ; but  many  years  of  life  and  travel  in  Burma  have  convinced  me, 
that  in  the  minor  self-control  which  sweetens  human  relationships,  they 
far  surpass  the  most  of  us  who  are  here  to  set  them  an  example.  I shall 
not  easily  forget  these  pleasant  hours  in  this  little  clearing  in  the  jungle. 
How  the  slant  sun  sent  his  broad  shafts  of  light  through  the  shady  places  ! 
H ow  clear  was  the  air  and  pure,  after  the  previous  day’s  tribulation  of 
rain  ! How  the  quiet  life  of  the  place  unfolded  itself  before  me  with  the 
interest  of  a play  ! 

As  evening  closed  in,  men  who  had  been  at  work  came  back  from  their 
toil  ; carpenters  with  their  tools  over  their  shoulders,  from  the  new 
bridge  across  a neighbouring  stream  ; herdsmen  with  their  droves  of 
red  cattle  ; labourers  with  their  mattocks.  A small  world  of  travelling 
men  drew  up  and  gathered  at  the  sa-khan  for  the  night  ; the  Shan, 
with  his  red  wallet,  his  flapping  hat,  and  his  dah  across  his  shoulders  ; 
a Burman  party  of  traders  from  Kyaikto  ; a pothoodaw  in  semi-clerical 
guise,  a rosary  in  his  hand.  The  cooking  fires  were  lit,  the  rice  began  to 
boil  and  simmer  in  the  pot,  and  groups  of  men  sat  round  the  smoking 
food  to  eat  it  with  their  hands.  Thereafter  white  cheroots,  and  story- 
telling, and  ease  ; and  so,  as  the  night  closed  in,  while  bugles  were  blow- 
ing in  far-away  centres  of  life — sleep.  The  broad  laugh,  the  bland 
voice,  were  stilled  in  slumber,  and  no  sound  prevailed  save  the  cheeping 
of  the  crickets,  the  murmur  of  running  water,  the  intermittent  call  of 
the  night-jar,  and  the  crash  of  the  elephants  feeding  in  the  jungle. 

* # 

* 

Tinka-linka,  tinka-linka,  tink — tink — tink, 

Tinka-linka,  tinka-linka,  tlink — tlink — tlink. 

The  melody  of  bells,  now  in  unison,  now  in  echelon  as  the  speed  of  the 
cattle  varied,  for  a long  while  filled  the  stillness  of  the  dawn.  There  is 
some  quality  in  this  music,  some  suggestion  in  this  early  passing  by  of 
the  caravan  which  steals  with  a subtle  fascination  over  the  senses.  It 
stands  in  some  sort  for  the  romance  of  wayfaring,  for  the  poetry  of 
vagrant  life.  The  bells  and  the  red  cattle,  and  the  white-hatted  Shan 
as  they  emerge  from  the  stillness  of  the  forest,  come  nearer  and  yet 
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nearer  in  the  grey  dawn  ; pass  by  with  the  added  base  of  hoofs  and  are 
lost  in  the  chambered  stillness ; and  this  at  that  middle  hour  when  the 
spirit  of  the  listener  still  hovers  in  the  borderland  between  the  slumber 
of  the  night  and  the  full  awakening  of  a sun-clad  morning.  Only 
once  before,  and  in  another  country,  have  I heard  such  music  with  its 
infinite  appeal.  But  it  came  neither  from  bells  nor  caravans  ; but  from 
the  shepherd’s  pipe  of  a lad  from  the  Pyrenees  who  came  away  each 
year  with  his  herd  of  goats,  browsing  as  they  wandered  over  France, 
till  in  the  early  days  of  spring  he  reached  the  small  Breton  town  in 
which  I lived.  From  door  to  door  the  lad  piped,  while  the  shaggy 
travellers  stood  still,  and  small  householders  came  forth  with  cups  and 
bowls  for  a little  of  the  goat’s  milk.  But  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  it 
seemed  that  he  came  each  year  as  the  messenger  of  spring. 

By  six  o’clock  the  elephants  were  laden  for  the  day’s  journey,  and  I 
set  out  on  my  wayfaring.  My  fellow-travellers  were  already  afoot,  and 
of  the  hilarious  camp  of  the  previous  night  only  the  carpenters  remained, 
leisurely  peeling  bamboo  strips  to  mend  the  roof  against  the  rain. 

My  way  wound  across  rice-fields  and  embankments  ; the  dew  lay 
heavy  on  the  stubble  and  the  grass,  chanticleer  crowed  lustily  from  the 
edge  of  the  jungle  ; and  the  sunlight  streamed  in  great  waves  across  the 
valley  through  which  I was  passing.  But  in  a very  little  while  I broke 
away  from  human  settlements  and  became  immersed  in  the  cloistered 
gloom  and  silence  of  the  forest.  Under  my  feet  the  dead  leaves  lay, 
moist  and  clammy  from  the  recent  rain  ; overhead  the  bamboos  met, 
leaving  but  faint  glimpses  of  the  sky.  Jungle-fowl  dashed  away  with 
astonishing  agility  at  my  approach  ; great  pied  hornbills  flew  with 
whirring  pinions  across  the  upper  world  of  the  forest  ; turtle-doves 
murmured  from  leafy  recesses  ; monkeys  swept  along  their  overhead 
pathways  ; a wild  cat,  startled  from  its  lair  bounded  into  the  under- 
growth and  was  lost  to  sight. 

The  pathway  was  carpeted  in  places  with  the  petals  of  tree-flowers, 
scarlet  and  pale  heliotrope,  and  crinkled  white  and  pink.  From  time 
to  time  a forest  stream,  clear,  shallow  and  silver-tongued,  crossed  my 
path.  Footprints  of  men  and  elephants  graven  on  its  crisp  sands  ; 
betel-vines  growing  up  some  stately  tree  ; a Karen  tree-ladder,  struck 
the  human  note  in  a tremulous  minor  key.  As  I progressed,  the  bamboos 
became  supreme,  and  for  miles  I tramped  in  their  company  alone  ; 
ascending  hills,  walking  for  awhile  along  their  crests  ; descending  and 
again  ascending  with  no  sign  of  the  outside  world,  but  such  as  came  from 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  some  sun-clad  hill-slope,  blue  in  the  distance. 
Hills  in  fact  lay  all  about  me  and  views  of  an  extensive  world,  but 
forbidden  to  me  in  my  bamboo  tunnel. 

In  time  I came  out  of  it  and  into  a fire-track,  wide  as  a national 
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highway,  punctuated  by  cairns  and  cross-posts  with  the  Government  mark 
upon  them.  So  I knew  that  I had  come  within  the  radius  of  the  Forest 
Act  and  at  a cross-road  I came  upon  a kyawnyasa  or  public  notice, 
printed  in  Burmese  and  signed  by  an  Englishman,  forbidding  all  travellers 
between  January  and  June  to  smoke  by  the  wayside,  or  otherwise  bring 
about  a jungle  fire  and  so  endanger  His  Majesty’s  teak  plantations. 
Under  this  notice  a party  of  Shan  travellers  sat  taking  a passing  rest  ; 
amongst  them,  a monk,  a woman  and  an  infant  of  two  years  of  age. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  party  smoked  placidly  from  English  pipes, 
unashamed  and  unconscious  of  the  terrors  of  the  law  detailed  in  the 
document  over  their  heads. 

About  noon  I came  to  the  river  of  Maywine,  my  resting-place  being 
just  beyond  it.  The  indigenous  traveller  is  not  for  a moment  stayed  by 
such  an  obstacle.  His  loose  trousers  swing  up  with  the  facility  of  a 
stage-curtain  and  his  tattooed  limbs  descend  into  the  water.  Even  as 
T arrived  a party  in  this  guise,  with  packs  across  their  shoulders  and  oiled- 
silk  hats  flapping  in  the  sun,  was  fording  the  stream.  It  is  another 
matter  for  the  white  man,  equipped  with  boots  and  European  garments. 

It  is  well  that  this  is  recognised  by  the  people  of  the  country.  A woman 
who  sat  at  work  on  the  farther  shore,  seeing  me,  ran  off  for  some  thongs 
of  peeled  bamboo,  a couple  of  Shan  came  hurrying  up  from  a plantain- 
grove,  a raft  was  constructed  in  a trice  and  pushed  across  to  where  I 
stood.  From  there  it  was  gently  pushed  back  again,  and  so  as  it  touched 
the  pebbles  of  the  west  bank  I stepped  ashore  at  Maywine. 

A few  yards  away  on  the  river’s  bank  was  the  rest-house,  a little 
bamboo  structure  of  two  rooms  and  an  open  verandah,  built  by  the 
villagers.  The  Kyi-dan-gyi,  or  headman,  brought  an  offering  of  papayas, 
another  fetched  water  for  the  kitchen,  while  a third  filled  a couple  of 
goblets  at  the  river.  After  which  they  all  sat  down  in  a friendly  way 
on  the  floor  and  smoked  their  pipes  and  talked. 

In  the  afternoon  the  rain,  which  came  just  as  I had  found  this  welcome 
shelter,  ceased  ; the  sun  shone  out  and  I took  a stroll  in  the  village.  I 
found  it  a Shan  village,  peopled  from  Pha-pun,  Bilin  and  Toungoo  some 
ten  years  before.  It  ran  to  forty  houses,  which  clustered  along  narrow 
lanes,  shady  with  jack  and  horse-radish  trees,  the  papaya  and  the 
plantain.  Betel-vines  grew  on  trellises  before  the  doors,  and  small 
gardens  displayed  beds  of  chillies  beans  and  pineapples.  The  cottages 
were  of  thatch  and  bamboo,  with  plank  floors  and  wooden  posts  and 
rails.  Most  of  them  were  large  and  airy,  with  projecting  roofs,  undei 
which  the  people  sat  cleaning  rice  and  pursuing  their  household  avoca- 
tions. There  were  reception-rooms  open  to  the  street,  and  bedrooms 
on  a higher  level  behind.  Seclusion  finds  no  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  farther  East. 
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Many  of  these  front  rooms  were  shops,  in  which  broad-cloth,  silk 
trousers,  tinned  stores  and  groceries  were  exhibited  for  sale.  In  all, 
there  was  a quiet  corner  garnished  with  shrubs  in  pots  and  flower  vases, 
sacred  to  the  house  spirit.  Even  in  the  rest-houses  along  the  road  I 
noticed  masonic  signs  which  showed  that  the  cult  of  the  house  spirit 
had  not  been  neglected.  Nearly  every  inhabitant  was  an  agricultural 
labourer,  the  village  being  the  centre  of  a wide  circle  of  rice  kwins , 
rough  at  this  season  with  the  harvest  stubble.  The  garnered  rice  was 
stored  in  mat  cylinders  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses. 

The  only  artisan  of  the  village,  a blacksmith,  was  occupied  in  a leisurely 
artistic  way  in  designing  an  iron  hti  or  umbrella  for  the  village  monastery. 
This  building,  with  its  thatched  palm  roof  and  plain  architecture,  made 
no  great  claim  to  distinction.  The  collection  of  images  of  the  Buddha 
within  it  was  a curious  one  and  purported  to  have  come  from  Mandalay  ; 
but  there  was  a total  absence  of  the  conventional  Burmese  type.  Some 
were  of  wood,  and  most  might  well  have  come  from  some  cave-collection, 
the  hoarding  of  ages,  like  that  at  Kaw-gun. 

The  house  of  the  Kyi-dan-gyi  was  no  larger  or  finer  than  that  of  his 
neighbours  and  the  man  himself  differed  in  no  respect  from  them  save 
in  this,  that  he  was  the  responsible  head  and  obliged  therefore,  by  the 
laws  of  hospitality  and  of  the  Government,  to  make  himself  useful  and 
attentive. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  village  lay  in  its  complete  lack  of  young 
people  over  ten  years  of  age.  There  were  some  old  men  and  women,  and 
a number  of  babes  at  the  breast,  and  urchins  at  the  monastery  ; the  rest 
were  grown  men  and  women,  neither  girls  growing  into  full  womanhood 
nor  boys  within  reach  of  manhood.  This  peculiarity  was  clearly  due 
to  the  age  of  the  village.  The  ten  years  that  had  passed  since  it 
had  been  founded  (by  an  old  man,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  still  living  in  the  village),  had  been  well  spent.  There 
was  an  air  of  homeliness  about  the  little  settlement  ; the  jack-trees 
had  grown  taller  than  the  houses  ; the  kwins  had  multiplied  ; herds 
of  buffaloes  grazed  in  its  precincts  ; and  three  miles  away,  the  village, 
I was  told,  had  thrown  out  a hamlet  of  five  houses,  which  was  itself 
extending. 

Exploring  in  this  way  and  talking  to  a villager  as  I went  I returned  at 
last  to  the  rest-house,  and  passed  away  an  hour  or  more  beside  the 
river.  It  was  pleasant  to  sit  there  smoking  and  watch  idly  the  flight 
of  water-fowl  high  overhead  ; to  trace  the  five-pointed  foliage  and  the 
scarlet  bloom  of  the  cotton-trees,  patterned  against  the  blue  sky  ; to 
follow  the  passing  glory  of  the  sunset  and  the  ceaseless  monotonous 
change  on  the  face  of  the  little  river.  For  in  truth  there  was  some 
serene  quality  in  this  place  which  made  it,  for  all  its  remoteness  and  its 
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isolation,  attractive,  and  as  the  evening  faded  it  passed  insensibly  into 
the  category  of  places  in  the  world  I would  fain  re-visit. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a dense  fog  in  the  valley  of  the  river  and 
the  sun  was  long  up  before  I could  make  certain  of  the  sky.  It  had 
rained  hard  during  the  night  ; but  in  a little  while  the  sky  showed  blue 
and  clear,  the  fog-curtain  rolled  away,  and  I no  longer  had  any  hesitation 
in  setting  out.  But  now  there  was  unlooked-for  trouble  with  the 
elephant-men,  who  had  grown  sullen  and  wished  to  return.  They  were 
persuaded  however  to  proceed. 

We  made  a long  and  tiring  march  that  day,  and  though  we  got  away 
by  seven  the  elephants  did  not  reach  their  destination  until  half-past 
two,  and  it  was  three  before  I got  my  breakfast.  On  my  way  I passed 
the  new  hamlet  of  which  I had  been  told  and  there  were  symptoms  of 
Karen  villages  evident  in  plantations  of  the  betel-palm,  in  taung-gya 
clearings,  and  in  rough  bamboo  fences  with  wickets  across  the  road. 

From  one  of  these  a slight  footpath  led  away  to  a village,  but  neither 
this  nor  any  other  village  throughout  my  route,  although  I was  travelling 
through  a Karen  country,  was  visible  to  my  eyes  as  I went.  This  Karen 
instinct  of  concealment  furnishes  in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  race. 

My  road  lay  at  first  along  the  edge  of  the  kzvins,  through  patches  of 
dripping  forest  and  over  the  river  levels  buried  in  tall  grass,  in  which  the 
elephants  became  invisible.  But  for  the  most  part  I walked  on  the  soft 
yellow  leaves,  through  tunnels  of  bamboos  many  miles  long.  I crossed 
the  Maywine  river  four  times,  and  on  each  occasion  the  little  fat  police- 
man found  a new  vocation  in  carrying  me  over  on  his  back.  Happily 
he  was  as  strong  as  he  was  lazy. 

Once  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  I met  a Shan  caravan  on  its  way 
from  Shwe-gyin  to  which  I was  proceeding,  and  as  it  went  by  me,  it 
filled  the  forest  with  its  music.  The  road  was  level  on  the  whole,  but 
there  were  short  ascents  and  descents,  at  each  of  which,  although  I was 
shut  in  in  the  bamboo  tunnels,  I could  tell  that  I was  negotiating  the 
minor  hills  that  run  across  the  valley  levels  between  Pha-pun  and  Shwe- 
gyin.  But,  so  far,  except  on  the  first  day,  I had  had  very  little  real 
climbing.  My  camp  for  the  night  was  pitched  near  Maw-pu,  a Karen 
village  of  twenty-three  souls,  all  of  whom  had  to  be  named  before  the 
headman  could  tell  me  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  village  itself  was  invisible  ; but  half  a dozen  villagers,  amongst 
whom  I recognised  a man  who  had  been  presented  to  me  at  Pha-pun 
by  the  mission  elder,  came  to  see  me  at  the  sa-khan , where  the  ac- 
commodation was  rougher  than  any  I had  yet  experienced.  Yet  the 
locality  had  its  charm.  A thousand  betel-palms  stood  about  it  in  erect 
beauty  ; blue  hills  towered  over  the  little  valley,  shutting  it  in  ; a 
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stream  murmured  incessantly  a few  yards  away.  The  place  was  wild, 
with  the  desolation  of  primitive  nature,  and  of  a narrow  valley  shut 
in  by  lofty  hills.  It  lacked  the  open  charm  of  Maywine.  Yet  for  an 
hour  or  more,  when  we  were  all  rested,  and  the  cooking  fires  were  lit 
under  the  trees,  and  the  blue  smoke  curled  upwards,  and  the  last  rays  of 
sunlight  streamed  through  the  encompassing  forest,  there  was  a smile 
upon  its  face. 

All  through  the  night  I caused  a watch  to  be  kept  upon  the  elephant- 
men,  lest  they  should  decamp  and  leave  me  derelict  in  the  jungle  ; and 
more  than  once  I was  awakened  by  the  crashing  of  the  great  beasts  in 
the  jungle,  to  find  a solitary  figure  taking  his  turn  beside  the  flickering 
lantern,  which  threw  its  circle  of  pale  light  over  the  other  sleepers.  Thus 
I knew  that  the  watch  was  being  kept. 

We  were  all  up  by  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  ; but  it  took  us  two 
hours  to  make  a start,  because  of  the  loading  of  the  baggage  and  the 
sullenness  of  the  drivers.  Part  of  the  freight  consisted  of  green  cocoanuts, 
which  had  a particular  attraction  for  the  elephants,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  them  reaching  out  their  trunks  for  them  while  every  one  was  busy 
with  the  baggage.  Occasionally  they  succeeded  in  purloining  one  and 
crushed  it  open  under  their  forefeet.  There  is  an  endless  fascination 
in  the  ways  of  elephants  and  they  beguile  many  an  hour  of  tedious 
travel  when  they  form  part  of  one’s  company. 

This  day  we  had  not  gone  a hundred  yards  when  we  struck  a bad  bit 
of  ground  along  the  slippery  hill-side,  and  simultaneously  came  upon  a 
Shan  caravan  moving  towards  us.  The  elephants  trumpeted  with  fear 
and  swung  round  in  their  tracks,  the  bullocks  of  the  caravan  dashed  in 
scattered  groups  into  the  jungle,  whence  they  surveyed  us  with  eyes  of 
fear  ; bells  jangled,  the  caravan-men  shouted  in  dismay,  and  the  only 
progress  we  made  was  towards  Maywine  as  the  elephants  shuffled  along 
the  hill-side  like  a pair  of  nervous  pantaloons. 

The  caravan  was  at  last  got  out  of  the  way  and  the  elephants  were 
bullied  and  coaxed  into  facing  the  slippery  fragment  of  road,  which 
they  did  with  immense  circumspection,  leaning  heavily  against  the  hill- 
side, using  their  trunks  for  support  and  making  certain  of  the  safe 
lodgment  of  three  feet,  before  adventuring  the  fourth. 

Once  before  I had  been  placed  in  a similar,  but  worse,  predicament. 
I was  making  my  way  up  the  Shan  plateau,  from  the  railway  at  Pyinmana 
to  the  site  of  a projected  sanatorium  at  Byingyi,  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  path  was  barely  five  feet  wide  and  in  bad  repair — a mere 
scratch  on  the  hill-side,  which  climbed  up  in  a steep  slope  on  one  side  of 
it  and  descended  in  precipices  on  the  other,  to  the  bed  of  the  valley. 
Twenty  yards  ahead  my  elephant,  filling  the  entire  road,  was  taking  his 
ponderous  and  stately  way  ; behind  him  I rode  on  my  small  Burmese 
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pony.  For  two  hours  or  more  we  had  been  marching  in  this  fashion, 
climbing  foot  by  foot  to  the  summit  of  Byingyi ; when,  of  a sudden,  a 
mad  trumpeting  filled  the  air  and  in  a flash  the  elephant  swung  round 
and  came  thundering  down  the  narrow  track.  My  pony  turned  and 
fled  before  him.  For  a mile  or  more  this  pursuit  continued,  the  elephant 
screaming  with  fear,  his  driver  clutching  at  the  iron  goad  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inserting  into  his  skull,  and  calling  anathemas  upon  every 
relative  of  the  great  beast  he  could  name.  At  last  the  pace  slackened  and 
the  whole  breathless  party  of  us  came  to  a stand.  The  elephant  not  yet 
reassured  twitched  all  over  with  a nervous  fear,  distracted  between  the 
fiend  upon  his  back  and  the  fiend  he  had  not  dared  to  face. 

I called  upon  the  driver  for  an  explanation. 

“ Huzur,”  he  replied,  “ the  accursed  beast — may  his  mother  be 
dishonoured  and  his  sister  put  to  shame — took  fright  at  a wasp.” 

Three  years  previously  it  seemed  they  had  travelled  this  way  and  the 
elephant  had  been  stung  by  a wasp.  The  memory  of  this  adventure 
assailed  him  as  he  approached  the  scene  of  it,  and  seeing  at  the  same 
moment  one  of  his  ancient  enemies,  he  turned  incontinently  and  fled. 

“ Nothing,  Presence,”  added  the  mahout , “ will  induce  this  bastard 
to  face  that  corner  of  the  road.” 

The  evening  was  closing  in,  we  had  come  too  far  to  turn  back 
with  any  hope  of  shelter  for  the  night  ; our  destination  was  still 
some  miles  ahead.  A precipice  lay  on  our  right,  a steep  hill  covered 
with  dense  bamboo  forest  and  sodden  with  mould  rose  up  on  our 
left.  I could  see  no  escape  from  the  dilemma.  But  the  driver  knew 
his  beast. 

“ I will  make  the  infamous  one  climb  the  hill,”  he  said,  “ and  descend 
again  on  the  farther  side  of  the  wasps’  nest.” 

“ Son  of  a disreputable  mother,”  he  added,  addressing  the  mammoth 
under  him,  “ climb  this  hill,”  and  thereupon  there  followed  such  an 
exhibition  of  sagacity  and  skill  as  one  who  has  never  seen  an  elephant 
in  a difficulty  might  deem  incredible. 

The  driver,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  an  Indian.  Burman  and  Karen 
are  less  searchingly  personal  in  their  abuse  of  an  elephant’s  relations. 

To  return  to  my  journey  from  Maw-pu.  The  country  I met  as  I 
went,  proved  to  be  similar  to  that  I had  hitherto  traversed  ; bamboo- 
hidden  pathways,  flat  patches  of  rice  kwins,  streams  and  rivulets.  But 
it  was  more  mountainous  and  evidently  I was  traversing  a loftier  barrier 
than  any  I had  hitherto  encountered.  Steep  ascents  and  sharp  descents 
followed  each  other  ; splendid  masses  of  wooded  hill  and  mountain 
towered  above  me,  where  openings  in  the  forest  offered  a glimpse  of  the 
landscape.  Grassy  peaks  and  stony  crags  and  precipices  spoke  of  grandeur, 
and  cool  moist  forests,  with  streams  rushing  and  tumbling  through 
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them,  provided  a welcome  variation  from  the  monotonous  beauty  of  the 
bamboo. 

There  were  signs  of  human  tenure  on  the  charred  hill-slopes  where 
taung-gya  cutters  had  been  at  work,  and  in  the  valley  bottoms  where 
forests  of  areca-palms  grew  luxuriantly  along  the  stream’s  edge  ; but  as 
usual  not  a single  village  was  to  be  seen. 

About  half-way  to  my  destination  I came  upon  a party  of  Karen, 
building  a rest-house  of  green  bamboos,  by  the  brink  of  a charming 
rivulet.  They  toiled, 
but  with  the  utmost 
indolence,  and  spent  far 
more  time  in  pounding 
areca-nut,  which  they 
chew  with  betel-leaf,  and 
in  smoking  their  queer 
little  pipes,  than  in  actual 
labour. 

Betel-chewing,  the 
fashionable  vice  of  Burma, 
is  carried  by  these  people 
to  the  last  extreme.  The 
process  with  them  is  so 
continuous  as  to  be  per- 
petual. The  last  I saw 
of  the  assembled  villagers 
of  Maw-pu,  as  the  dusk 
closed  in  on  the  night  of 
my  stay  amongst  them, 
was  of  a party  of  squalid 
men  in  deshabille — the 
Paung-Laung  Karen 
always  suggests  deshabille 
—pounding  and  chewing  raftman  at  maywine 

betel,  reaching  prehensile 

fingers  for  betel-boxes,  trickling  as  to  their  gums ; and  in  the  grey  dawn, 
as  I opened  my  eyes,  they  rested  upon  the  same  components  of  the 
same  spectacle.  The  sinner  who  lights  one  cigarette  at  the  butt-end  of 
its  predecessor  is  an  angel  to  the  betel-chewing  Karen. 

Their  type  of  face  is  peculiar.  In  the  eyes  of  the  younger  generation 
there  is  the  steady  gaze  of  the  primitive  and  squalid  savage,  dully  curious 
as  to  the  novel  objects  about  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  older  men  there 
is  a note  of  melancholy,  of  invincible  sadness  that  seems  to  reflect  the 
hereditary  experience  of  the  race.  The  women  reach  a certain  plump 
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comeliness  during  the  brief  season  that  intervenes  between  childhood 
and  motherhood.  Children  of  both  sexes  have  few  pretensions  to  beauty. 
One  seldom  sees  here  the  engaging  prettiness  of  Burmese  children. 
What  there  is  of  childish  charm  lies  in  their  sloe-like  eyes  ; their  faces 
are  invariably  overlaid  with  dirt. 

The  married  women  soon  grow  slovenly  careworn  and  wrinkled. 
It  is  little  wonder  ; for  besides  enduring  all  the  pains  and  cares  of 
maternity,  they  seem  to  do  most  of  the  hard  work.  They  pound  rice 
by  the  hour,  wielding  the  heavy  wooden  pounder,  which  is  in  harsh 
contrast  with  their  slender  arms.  They  carry  water  in  large  hollow 
bamboos  long  distances  from  the  stream’s  edge  ; they  cook  and  weave; 
and  when  met  with  on  the  highway  travelling  with  their  men,  appear  to 
do  most  of  the  porterage. 

Their  garments  look  less  squalid  than  those  of  the  men,  possibly 
because  they  are  darker  in  colour  and  therefore  show  the  dirt  less.  No 
Puritan  could  desire  a costume  better  calculated  to  conceal  the  human 
form  than  that  of  the  Karen  woman.  There  is  a skirt  which  reaches 
to  the  ankles,  there  is  a long,  loose  robe,  reaching  half-way  down  to  the 
knees.  The  sleeves  are  cut  short  and  the  robe,  which  is  open  in  a small 
V-shape  fore  and  aft,  has  rather  the  effect  of  a gorgeous  surplice  when 
it  is  new.  It  is  much  less  prone  to  slip  over  the  shoulder  than  the 
corresponding  male  garment,  which  is  for  ever  askew.  The  colours 
of  the  women’s  garments  are  red  and  blue,  and  when  new  they  look 
neat  and  attractive.  The  skirt  is  crossed  by  a wide  blue  band,  and  it 
ends  in  a scarlet  strip  about  four  inches  wide.  The  upper  robe  is  em- 
broidered in  horizontal  and  vertical  patterns.  Both  men  and  women 
wear  beads,  the  necklaces  of  the  women  being  larger  and  prettier  than 
those  of  the  men.  Bracelets  of  silver,  clasped  to  the  forearm,  are  also 
worn. 


A KAREN  VILLAGE 

I had  meant  to  camp  at  Nyaung-tha-da  ; but  it  proved  to  be  an  open 
camping  ground  by  the  wayside,  without  shelter  of  any  kind.  There  was 
a village  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  as  usual  it  was  invisible  to  the 
eye,  and  this  I now  sought  out  along  a narrow  hidden  pathway,  which 
gave  no  sign  of  being  the  main  approach. 

Half  a mile  or  more  brought  me  to  a mountain  stream  full  of  boulders 
and  deep  pools,  across  which  there  was  no  obvious  passage  ; but  I sighted 
a party  of  Karen  higher  up,  employed  in  fishing,  and  two  of  them, 
considerably  startled,  led  me  across  its  devious  stepping-stones  to  the 
village. 

The  next  symptom  of  life  I met  with  was  a herd  of  buffaloes,  who 
came  plunging  and  snorting  through  the  long  grass  to  look  at  me  ; and 
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I was  warned  that  there  was  a “ wild  ” buffalo  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
whom  even  the  Karen  lived  in  terror.  I was  destined,  as  it  happened, 
to  make  a closer  acquaintance  with  this  potentate. 

Leaving  the  herd  and  the  thicker  jungle  I came  upon  some  taung-gya 
clearings,  where  the  new  leaves  were  just  bursting  out  of  the  charred 
trunks.  Then  suddenly,  and  not  till  I was  right  into  it,  I came  for  the 
first  time  in  sight  of  the  village.  The  taung-gya  wreckage  extended  right 
up  to  the  posts  of  the  houses  ; there  was  no  attempt  at  either  a clearing 
or  an  enclosure. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  village  itself  was  almost  comic.  It 
looked  as  if  it  was  tottering  under  the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  or  as  if 
the  houses  had  suddenly  taken  to  strong  drink.  There  was  not  a straight 
line  in  their  composition  ; bamboos  of  all  descriptions  and  at  all  angles 
lay  scattered  about  ; some  in  mere  piles  resting  against  the  walls,  others 
thrown  out  as  buttresses  to  the  posts  on  which  the  houses  were  built. 
In  the  forefront  of  all  there  stood  the  dilapidated  remnants  of  an  aban- 
doned house,  to  complete  a picture  of  trumpery  disorder.  The  houses 
stood  to  each  other  at  a variety  of  angles,  two  being  long  barracks  with 
accommodation  for  several  families. 

A violent  creaking  of  bamboos  set  up  within,  as  I approached,  followed 
by  a sudden  silence.  Then  eyes  began  to  peer  at  chinks  in  the  bamboo 
walls  and  fingers  fell  surreptitiously  to  work  to  widen  these  apertures  for 
a better  view.  Whenever  my  eyes  crossed  a pair  of  eyes  behind  the 
chinks  they  were  immediately  withdrawn. 

The  first  sign  I made  of  a nearer  approach  was  followed  by  an  agitation 
within  and  the  tumultuous  creaking  of  bamboo  floors.  But  for  these 
symptoms  the  village  might  have  contained  no  human  inhabitants. 

The  houses  were,  as  a matter  of  fact,  swarming  with  a population  of 
men,  women  and  children,  all  of  whom  were  stricken,  as  wild  beasts 
are,  with  simultaneous  fear  and  curiosity.  When  I summoned  them  a 
little  later  through  some  of  the  leading  men,  to  be  photographed  on  the 
verandahs  of  their  houses,  there  was  a display  of  men,  of  small  boys  and 
children,  and  a few  wrinkled  and  awful  hags.  The  young  and  the 
presumably  good-looking  kept  strictly  within.  The  old  story. 

But  as  the  evening  grew  and  I was  out  of  sight,  the  women  of  the 
village  came  out  to  fill  water  and  pound  rice  for  the  evening  meal.  I 
passed  a quiet  hour  on  the  balcony  of  my  house,  looking  to  where  the 
blue  hills  rose  up  in  outline  beyond  the  jungle,  and  sunset  tints  were 
flashed  on  the  scattered  clouds.  It  was  a beautiful  view,  of  the  kind  the 
Karen  has  looked  upon  with  little  profit  for  unnumbered  generations. 

The  village  is  built  on  rising  ground  under  the  shelter  of  a lofty 
mountain  on  the  west.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  this,  with  its  dense 
forests,  provides  the  necessary  retreat,  in  the  event  of  panic.  Small 
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low  hills  rise  parallel  to  it  on  the  east.  In  the  narrow  space  between,  a 
stream  babbles  on  its  way  and  hosts  of  areca-palms  find  sustenance 
along  it.  Such  is  the  village. 

My  house  was  square  in  shape,  with  a roof  of  bamboos  cut  in  two  and 
laid  like  tiles,  leaving  open  an  air  and  smoke  space  of  a yard  between 
it  and  the  top  of  the  walls.  There  was  a lower  inner  framework  of 
roof,  which  served  as  a storing  place  for  spare  bamboos,  and  this  made  it 
impossible  for  me,  who  am  more  than  five  feet  high,  to  stand  erect 
within.  The  walls  were  of  hammered  bamboo  of  the  giant  wabo 
species,  and  there  were  no  partitions  ; but  a place  was  set  apart  for  a 
fire,  and  there  was  a little  alcove  at  one  end  where  waterpots  were  stored. 
The  one  doorway  faced  away  from  the  village,  and  could  not  boast  of  a 
door.  The  floor  was  raised  about  ten  feet  on  piles,  and  a bamboo 
ladder,  narrowing  as  it  reached  the  ground,  was  the  means  of  climbing 
up  to  it.  The  furniture  consisted  of  cooking-pots  and  paddy-bins.  It 
was  quite  tolerably  clean  and  open  to  the  air  and  sunlight.  Children, 
dogs,  pigs,  fowls,  and  ducks  quacked,  crowed,  grunted,  growled  and 
prattled  below.  At  night  the  starlit  sky  was  visible  at  the  openings  of  the 
roof. 

My  preparations  for  a start  began  at  four  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
for  a long  march  lay  before  us  and  we  were  all  anxious  now  to  reach 
Shwe-gyin.  However  interesting  such  journeys  may  be,  there  is  a strain 
involved  in  them  which  quickly  begins  to  tell,  both  on  man  and  beast. 
Of  my  party,  all  were  showing  signs  of  fatigue,  and  my  Burmese  writer 
was  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down.  For  the  Burman,  although  a fine 
man  physically  when  brought  up  in  the  country,  becomes  a weakling 
when  he  resides  in  large  towns  and  rapidly  deteiiorates  when  he  takes 
to  an  office  stool.  Frequently,  when  I have  been  travelling  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Burma,  my  Burmese  clerks  have  been  the  first  to  suc- 
cumb to  malarial  fever,  and  have  seldom  been  able  to  take  any  hand  in 
the  physical  pursuits  that  men  readily  fall  to  when  on  the  march  ; such 
as  the  carrying  of  a gun,  or  the  felling  of  log  for  firewood.  And  when 
Moung  San  Nyun,  who  accompanied  me  on  this  journey,  tried  to  use  a 
punting  pole  on  the  Yunzalin,  he  succeeded  egregiously  in  falling  into 
the  water. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  men  of  my  party  who  now  began  to  show 
traces  of  the  strain  of  travel.  Each  day  the  elephants  took  longer  to 
accomplish  the  twenty  miles  or  so  I aimed  at  ; each  day  they  grew 
visibly  thinner  and  the  drivers  complained  that  they  were  not  given 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  feed.  There  was  some  truth  in  their  conten- 
tion ; for  the  elephant  who  depends  on  the  jungle  for  his  sustenance 
has  practically  to  feed  all  day  to  fill  himself.  In  this  and  in  many  other 
respects  elephant  transport  is  unsatisfactory  ; yet  the  fact  remains  that 
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the  elephant,  huge  as  he  is,  and  unwieldly  as  he  looks,  will  travel  where 
no  other  pack-animal  can  go  at  all. 

Before  leaving  the  village  I paid  a visit  to  one  of  the  long  barracks 
and  found  it  to  consist  of  a series  of  four  rooms,  similar  to  mine,  and 
opening  into  each  other.  They  were  extremely  dirty,  and  the  floor, 
which  was  of  the  slightest  character,  shook  at  every  step  I took.  Their 
denizens  had  fled  before  my  approach,  and  they  must  have  presented 
to  an  onlooker  outside  a very  comic  picture  as  they  hastily  crowded  down 
the  narrow  ladders  at  one  end,  while  I entered  at  the  other.  Two 
minutes  was  as  much  as  I could  endure,  at  that  early  hour,  of  the  terrible 
amalgam  of  smells  that  greeted  me  on  entering.  My  own  cottage  of  the 
previous  night  had  been  happily  free  from  offence  in  this  respect.  This 
I attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  much  newer,  that  it  had  no  pigstye 
under  it,  and  that  it  belonged  to  a young  couple  beginning  life,  and  was 
therefore  neater  and  less  populated  than  the  other  houses. 

Again,  when  on  the  point  of  departing,  I noticed  women’s  faces 
peering  through  chinks  in  the  bamboo  walls,  each  one  being  instantly 
withdrawn,  like  the  head  of  a turtle,  on  discovery.  I have  given  them 
a somewhat  limited  character  for  beauty,  but  I am  obliged  to  say  that 
many  of  them  look  very  well  in  their  marching  costume,  which  leaves 
their  arms  and  shoulders  bare  and  shows  them  to  be  fair  and  plump. 
But  on  meeting  a white  man  on  the  road  they  look  startled,  pause,  and 
seem  in  two  minds  whether  to  stand  their  ground  or  fly.  The  smallest 
advance  on  his  part  would  certainly  scatter  them  like  jungle- fowl,  and 
at  the  best  they  generally  make  a detour  and  get  out  of  reach  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I sometimes  wonder  in  what  monstrous  character  I may 
inadvertently  have  appeared  to  these  timid  creatures  ; and  when  I 
reflect  on  the  natural  gaiety  of  all  the  Indo-Chinese  people  and  on  the 
charm  and  curiosity  of  the  sex,  I am  haunted  with  a suspicion  that  at 
least  a portion  of  their  disinclination  to  be  seen  is  due  to  the  tutelage  of 
their  men.  I fear  that  I must  have  been  painted  by  them  in  the  most 
sombre  colours. 

Soon  after  we  started,  my  elephants  having  preceded  me  by  an  hour, 
I came  upon  a scene  of  devastation.  I found  my  baggage  scattered 
in  fragments  over  the  jungle  ; my  followers  shouting  wildly  to  each, 
other,  but  invisible  ; and  a single  elephant,  his  ears  flapping,  his  trunk 
waving  to  and  fro,  and  his  small  eyes  twinkling  with  excitement  and 
fear.  His  fellow,  it  seemed,  had  been  called  upon  to  do  battle  by  the 
wild  buffalo  whose  fame  had  reached  my  ears  the  previous  day,  and 
he  had  promptly  dashed  off  in  abject  flight  through  the  jungle.  The 
path  he  had  taken  was  strewn  for  some  little  way  with  the  debris  of  his. 
harness,  and  presently  I came  upon  the  driver,  who  had,  by  some  miracle, 
fallen  off  without  breaking  his  neck. 
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From  that  da y to  this  I have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  of  the 
fugitive.  Several  of  my  cases  containing  wine  and  soda-water,  were 
broken  to  pieces.  Let  me  hope  that  the  flowers  that  bloom  there  now, 
betoken  some  memory  of  that  libation. 

My  great  fear  was  for  my  negatives  of  the  Yunzalin  and  others  which 
now  illustrate  this  narrative.  These  I had  packed  daily  with  my  own 
hands  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  they  were  happily  pre- 
served. But  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  I lived  in  suspense,  for  I could 
not  develop  them  sooner. 

I had  now  had  enough  of  elephants.  The  only  beast  that  remained 
could  not  carry  all  my  baggage,  and  I was  of  no  mind  to  risk  a further 
misadventure.  I therefore  despatched  my  two  constables  to  the  village 
to  impress  a number  of  porters,  and  with  the  aid  of  these  people  I 
continued  my  journey.  The  road  climbed  a steep  hill  that  was  densely 
wooded  and  very  cool  and  moist.  Scarcely  any  direct  sunlight  pene- 
trated its  gloom.  I reached  the  crest  of  the  pass  an  hour  before  noon 
and  thereafter  my  way  lay  along  bamboo-covered  slopes  and  over  valley- 
levels  watered  by  numerous  streams  which  I crossed  and  recrossed  with 
tiresome  frequency. 

At  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  I came  to  a halt  at  the  zayat  of 
Yeboo  village.  My  servants  did  not  arrive  till  five  o’clock.  They  all 
looked  thoroughly  beaten  and  two  of  them  went  down  with  fever. 
They  had  been  afoot  since  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  march 
for  nearly  twelve  hours.  Below  the  zayat  there  was  a pretty  stream 
and  across  this,  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  my  arrival  and  theirs, 
I had  myself  carried,  to  shoot  jungle-fowl  in  some  kwins  on  the  farther 
side.  Beyond  them  rose  a range  of  blue  hills  shutting  in  the  valley. 

On  my  return  I found  that  a caravan  of  some  mixed  breed  of  Karen 
had  come  in.  Both  animals  and  pack-saddles  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Shan.  But  the  bells  were  of  bamboo  and  I missed  the  fuller  music 
of  the  Shan  bells. 

The  pack-saddle  used  throughout  these  regions  is  a simple  contrivance 
of  two  pillows  tightly  packed  and  placed  on  the  animal’s  back  at  an 
angle  of  fifty  degrees.  Upon  these  the  wooden  frame  holding  a pannier 
at  each  end  is  deposited.  A tailpiece,  consisting  of  a rope  strung  out 
from  a curved  bamboo,  helps  in  a measure  to  balance  the  panniers. 
No  girths  are  employed  and  balance,  if  I am  to  judge  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  panniers  oscillate,  alone  retains  them  in  position.  The 
panniers  are  tilted  slightly  forward  and  lie  well  over  the  animal’s  withers. 
The  cattle,  mainly  of  the  ruddy  colour  that  is  common  in  Burma,  are 
well  trained,  and  stand  motionless  while  the  business  of  loading  is  in 
progress,  but  move  off  immediately  the  signal  to  start  is  given. 

Tired  as  I was,  it  was  long  past  midnight  before  I slept.  The  zayat 
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was  open  to  tne  night  and  sheltered  me  only  from  the  dew,  but  I was 
grateful  for  the  shelter  it  gave  me.  The  stars  shone  brilliantly  in  the 
rich  dome  of  the  sky  overhead  ; all  my  camp  lay  in  deep  slumber. 
The  night  was  still  but  for  the  never-ceasing  music  of  the  stream  ; and 
it  seemed  to  me,  as  I lay  awake  alone,  as  if  my  spirit,  disembodied,  had 
been  caught  up  by  some  mystic  influence  into  the  very  heart  of  life.  It 
may  have  been  mere  fatigue,  but  I have  never  felt  this  sensation  in  a 
civilised  environment. 


KYAUNG-WA 

The  next  morning  I made  another  early  start  and  saw  the  sun  come 
up  over  the  hills,  throwing  long  shadows  across  the  dew-laden  ki wins. 
There  was  one  small  climb  and  then  steady  marching  along  the  Taung- 
sale,  which  gradually  widened  into  a river  as  I went.  I had  to  cross  it 
many  times,  to  my  discomfort  and  to  that  of  the  little  fat  policeman 
who  had  to  carry  me  over.  It  flows  in  a direction  which  is  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Bilin,  the  Maywine,  and  most  of  the  other  streams  along  this 
road,  and  I knew  from  this  that  I had  crossed  the  watershed.  I met  a 
caravan  of  elephants  and  Burmans  going  to  Muang-Lem  ; men,  women, 
children  and  a baby  elephant.  The  Burmans  shekoed  and  made  obeisances 
of  respect  from  their  high  wicker  panniers  and  looked  distinctly  relieved 
at  meeting  an  Englishman  on  the  path  of  their  exodus.  It  was  not  such 
a far-away  land  after  all 
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By  two  o’clock  I came  to  the  village  of  Kyaung-Wa  and  knew  that  I 
was  back  in  Burma.  The  zayat,  or  rest-house,  though  plain,  was  of  the 
substantial  Burmese  type,  of  timber  and  iron  ; the  women  were  placid 
and  dignified  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  run  away  ; the  men  were  quiet 
and  courteous,  and  appreciative  of  distinctions  unknown  to  the  untutored 
Karen.  The  headman  proved  himself  to  be  a polite  and  sagacious 
gentleman  ; a peasant,  but  a man  of  the  world. 

Rich  orchards  of  guavas,  papayas,  palms,  and  other  fruit  trees  con- 
firmed in  me  the  impression  I had  formed  as  I came,  of  a country  that  is 
rich  in  little  valleys  and  wooded  hill-slopes  and  running  waters.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  in  the  hands  of  a progressive  community  all  this 
country,  instead  of  being  a sealed  wilderness  might  become  famous  for 
its  orchards,  its  populous  villages  and  its  beauty.  I have  met  with  few 
natural  sites  more  charming  in  a minor  key  than  that  of  Maywine,  no 
country  happier  in  its  cool  forests  and  innumerable  streams. 

The  next  day  I pushed  on  to  the  village  of  Taung-sale-zeik,  and  leaving 
it  behind  me,  emerged  abruptly,  about  eleven  of  the  clock,  into  open 
country.  It  was  with  a feeling  of  pleasure  and  relief  that  I looked  again, 
after  a detention  of  three  weeks  amongst  mountains  and  forests,  on  open 
and  wide-reaching  plains.  The  slightly  undulating  landscape,  spreading 
away  in  soft  blue-green  outlines  to  the  horizon,  seemed  to  me  scarcely 
at  all  Eastern  in  character.  Presently  I reached  the  edge  of  the  Shwe- 
gyin  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Sittang,  and  on  the  farther  shore, 
in  the  peninsula  between  the  two  rivers,  there  spread  in  a long  curving 
line  the  town  of  Shwe-gyin. 

And  here  I must  point  out  that  it  is  only  after  a stay  in  the  hill 
country,  amongst  backward  races,  that  the  traveller  can  really  appreciate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Burmese  civilisation.  Here  it  was  evident  were 
a people  capable  of  living  together  in  large  communities  and  in  perman- 
ent homes.  High  up,  where  the  curving  Shwe-gyin  seemed  to  melt 
away  into  the  heart  of  the  blue  mountains,  the  golden  bulb  and  spire 
of  a large  pagoda  glittered  in  splendid  outline  over  the  dark  tree-tops. 
The  massive  walls  and  tapering  roofs  of  numerous  monasteries  spoke 
to  the  same  purpose.  And  on  crossing  over  and  entering  the  town 
itself,  laid  out  with  wide  and  sheltered  thoroughfares,  and  public 
buildings,  such  as  court-houses,  schools,  a post  and  telegraph  office,  a 
jail,  a church,  I came  into  contact  with  the  pioneer  efforts  of  a still 
higher  civilisation. 

Thus  it  comes  that  a town  which,  to  the  newcomer  from  great  centres 
of  life,  must  seem  small  and  insignificant,  leaves  on  the  mind  of  one 
emerging  from  the  hill  tracts,  where  civilisation  still  speaks  only  in  faint 
whispers,  an  impression  of  dignity  and  importance  ; and  it  is  in  this 
character  that  Shwe-gyin  is  regarded  by  its  people. 
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BUT,  in  fact,  Shwe-gyin  as  a town  has  for  many  years  been  on 
the  decline.  At  the  outset,  when  Pegu  was  first  incorporated 
in  the  empire  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  Shooay-gheen,  as  it  was  then 
spelt,  was  not  only  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  but  also  a 
military  cantonment  in  which  troops  were  quartered.  Of  that  time, 
although  it  dates  back  less  than  half  a century,  there  is  now  scarcely  a 
trace.  The  barracks  that  were  built  on  the  laterite  ridge  which  dominates 
the  town  have  completely  disappeared.  Of  those  who  occupied  them  the 
only  surviving  trace  is  in  the  cemetery- — adjunct  of  every  British  settle- 
ment in  the  East.  There  you  will  find  the  graves  of  that  period,  with  the 

customary  legends  inscribed  upon  them  : “ Major , to  whose 

memory  this  monument  is  erected  by  his  brother  officers,  in  token  of  their 

regard  and  esteem  ; ” “ Captain  -,  who  combined  high  intellectual 

gifts  with  great  sweetness  and  courtesy  of  disposition,  to  whose  memory 
this  stone  is  inscribed  by  his  sorrowing  mother;”  “John,  the  infant 

son  of and ,”  who  ran  his  brief  course  in  an  alien  land,  dying 

on  the  day  he  was  born. 

Like  many  others  of  its  kind  it  is  falling  into  decay.  The  wooden 
gate  has  fallen  in  on  its  hinges  ; the  graves  are  black  with  stress  of 
exposure  to  the  weather  ; the  inscriptions  on  the  stones  are  half  illegible  ; 
the  interspaces  are  choked  with  weeds.  The  strong  wall  built  about  it 
still  keeps  the  site  inviolate,  but  desolation  and  abandonment  are  writ 
painfully  upon  all  that  is  within. 

There  are  some  lines  of  Emile  Souvestre  in  which  he  states  the 
reluctance  of  the  Breton  peasantry  to  bury  their  dead  in  any  but  the 
immemorial  churchyard  of  their  fathers.  “ Les  restes  de  nos  peres  sont  ici  ; 
pourquoi  in  separer  celui  qui  vient  de  mourir  ? Exile,  la  has  au  cimetiere 
de  la  chapelle , il  n'entendra  ni  les  chants  des  offices,  ni  les  prieres  qui 
rachetent  les  trepasses.  Cest  ici  s a place  ; nous pouvons  voir  sa  tombe  de  nos 
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f metres  ; nous  pouvons  y envoyer  nos  plus  petits  enfants  prier  chaque  soir  ; 
cette  terre  est  la  propriete  des  marts. ” 

Often  the  memory  of  them  has  assailed  me  when  I have  come  by 
chance  upon  these  lonely  derelict  graves  of  my  own  far-scattered  race. 

Since  1895  Shwe-gyin  has  undergone  a further  contraction.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  district,  till  then  administered  from 
it.  Thaton,  with  its  new  lands  rising  from  the  sea  has  taken  its  place  ; 
and  the  Sittang,  to  complete  its  abandonment,  has  for  some  years  past 
been  withdrawing  its  tortuous  channel  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shwe-gyin.  But  although  its  importance  has  thus  in  some  measure  passed 
away,  it  must  continue  for  long  to  be  a town.  Its  position  here  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  country,  some  day  to  be  exploited  for  its  mineral  wealth, 
secures  its  future.  The  fickle  Sittang  will  perhaps  one  day  return  ; roads 
will  connect  it  with  the  sealed  wilderness  of  the  Yunzalin,  and  as  its 
population  grows  with  the  duration  of  the  Imperial  peace,  it  will  con- 
tinue its  history  far  into  the  future.  But  it  is  sore  and  aggrieved  just 
now  at  its  abandonment,  and  the  tale  on  the  lips  of  its  people  is  for  ever 
one  of  their  decaying  fortunes. 

Down  by  a dying  backwater  of  the  Sittang,  the  curious  may  still  trace 
the  site  of  the  old  Burmese  stockade,  precipitately  abandoned  when  our 
troops  first  came  up  this  way.  That  and  all  it  stands  for  is  fast  fading 
into  the  misty  tracts  of  the  forgotten.  It  is  a chapter  that  is  never  likely 
to  be  reopened. 
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CHAPTER  XL  I 
THE  SITTANG 

THE  Sittang,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Shan  hills,  in  the 
Yamethin  plain,  runs  its  course  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
miles  to  the  sea,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Pegu  Yoma  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Paung-Laung  hills.  Tradition  ascribes  to- 
it  a mysterious  subterranean  connection  with  the  Nyaung-ywe  lake  on 
the  Shan  plateau.  Its  stream,  which  in  the  rainy  season  flows  with 
great  velocity,  is  practically  unnavigable  by  steamers  beyond  Shwe-gyin,, 
up  to  which  point  the  great  tide  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  is  felt.  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  Bore,  of  which  I shall  presently  give  an 
account. 

At  Shwe-gyin  I fiist  embarked  upon  its  waters,  and  the  wide  sand 
spaces  there  between  it  and  its  tributary,  the  bare  grey  banks  devoid  of 
forest,  gave  it,  to  my  eyes,  the  wonted  character  of  an  Indian  river. 
Gradually,  as  I travelled  down  it  the  spaces  narrowed,  the  river  walls 
rose  sheer,  crested  with  giant  grasses,  and  this  impression  wore  away. 
Sand-martins  twittered  and  made  short  flights  before  their  nest-holes 
in  the  banks.  Bronze-wings  of  exceptional  size  and  brilliance  skimmed 
the  air  after  flies,  and  the  pied  kingfisher  fluttered  in  the  sunlight, 
poised  high  above  the  calm  face  of  the  river.  Painted  butterflies 
winged  their  lowlier  flight,  touching  its  ripples  and  heedless  of  the 
hungry  fish  that  followed  them,  half  out  of  water,  in  tense  pursuit. 

At  Daung-sarit  low  hills  rose  above  the  river  on  the  east  bank,  where 
long  lines  of  village  huts  deployed.  The  black  nets  of  fishermen  hung 
like  infernal  shrouds  from  stakes  in  the  sun,  and  each  roof-top  was 
conspicuous  from  the  waterpots  and  fire-clappers  laid  on  it,  in  tribute 
to  the  dryness  of  the  season.  The  waters  of  the  river  were  yellow  and 
charged  with  silt,  and  at  Daung-sarit  it  was  perhaps  two  hundred  yards, 
across.  But  gradually  it  widened  and  trees  and  grasses  increased. 

The  launch  stopped  at  intervals  to  pick  up  and  disembaik  passengers, 
who  went  to  and  fro  in  her  sampan.  I was  in  a country  boat  enjoying 
the  novelty  of  being  towed.  The  sensation  of  motion  without  effort 
is  delightful  ; there  was  neither  creak  of  oar  nor  throb  of  paddle,  and  it 
felt  like  floating  over  velvet.  A faint  oscillation  alone  conveyed  a hint 
of  movement.  But  whenever  the  launch  forged  ahead  after  a pause,  the 
boat  for  an  instant  shot  forward  as  the  hawser  pulled,  only  to  lapse  once 
more  into  its  state  of  rest.  Cotton  trees  with  their  candelabra  tracery 
and  scarlet  bloom  made  rich  patterns  against  the  blue.  The  sky  was 
charged  with  electric  clouds  ; the  landscape  of  mountains  looked  pale 
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in  the  mists  of  advancing  summer  ; the  glare  of  noon  was  oppressive 
to  the  eyes  ; yet  there  was  a breeze  upon  the  river,  and  travel  in  this 
country  boat  proved  far  from  unpleasant. 

At  Myit-kyo  I reached  the  mouth  of  the  Pegu-Sittang  canal,  con- 
structed to  circumvent  the  bore  of  the  Sittang.  Coringhi  labourers 
abounded  here,  and  natives  of  India  generally.  Lock-gates  shut  off 
the  canal  from  the  river,  and  an  avenue  of  acacias  followed  the  banks 
of  the  canal.  There  were  a few  shops  by  the  wayside,  and  in  the  distance, 
emerging  like  an  island  from  a sea  of  grass,  stood  a monastery,  typical 
of  the  Delta.  After  a while  the  Pegu  launch  came  in  ; we  shipped  some 
passengers  and  proceeded  on  our  way.  Villages  lined  the  banks  and  the 
river  ever  widened  as  we  went. 

At  Khayo  low  hills  again  descended  to  the  stream’s  edge,  and  behind 
them  rose  the  blue  bulwarks  of  the  Paung-Laung  hills,  an  outcrop  of 
white  rocks  near  their  summits  giving  an  impression  of  snow.  But  as 
the  sun  paled  they  stood  out  clear  and  blue  against  the  tinted  sky. 
Cotton-trees  and  birds  innumerable,  plantain-groves  and  mangoes 
bursting  into  bloom,  pagodas  upon  the  river  heights,  met  me  as  I took 
my  way  ; and  so  I came  in  the  late  evening  to  Sittang. 


CHAPTER  XLII 
SITTANG 

SITTANG  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kha-wa  streamlet  and 
consists  now  of  a few  wide  roads,  a bazaar,  and  three  hundred 
houses.  It  was  built  by  the  Taking  (Mun)  under  We-ma-la, 
the  prince  who  founded  Pegu,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Traces  of  the  Taking  supremacy  survive  in  the  Kyaik-ka-lun-pun 
pagoda,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  palace  of  Kyaik-ka-tha,  a few 
miles  inland.  The  strange  name  of  the  pagoda  is  connected  by  the 
people  with  a legend  of  Buddha.  A thousand  giants,  it  is  said,  lived  here 
in  the  days  of  the  great  teacher,  and  when  he  came  to  Sittang  they  grew 
hungry  at  the  sight  of  him  and  resolved  to  eat  him.  But  their  efforts  to 
catch  him  were  in  vain,  for  howsoever  they  pursued  he  was  always  out 
of  their  reach.  At  last,  very  weary  and  fatigued,  they  gave  up  the 
chase  and  asked  him  how  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  them.  To  which 
he  replied  that  he  had  never  moved  at  all  ! Then  he  preached  the  law 
to  them  to  their  edification,  and  in  their  new-found  zeal  they  built  the 
pagoda  whose  name  in  the  Taking  language  is  an  epitome  of  the  story. 

The  name  Sittang,  or  Sit-taung,  is  associated  by  its  people  with  the 
march  of  a general  of  Anawrata,  King  of  Pagan,  who  paused  here  on  his 
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way  to  the  conquest  of  Thaton  to  ask  the  king  for  more  troops.  The 
story  is  trifling,  but  it  shows  that  the  historic  march  of  the  great  king  on 
the  Taking  capital  has  never  been  forgotten.1 

The  lower  base  of  the  pagoda  is  of  hewn  laterite  ; its  upper  and  newer 
portion  is  ascribed  to  a Burmese  governor,  and  the  flight  of  stairs  that 
leads  up  its  western  face  was  cut  by  the  British  garrison,  which  appears 
to  have  used  the  summit  as  a signalling  station.  The  view  from  it 
embraces  the  Sittang,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  people,  the  Paung-Laung 
river,  and  beyond  it  a level  plain,  slightly  forested,  which  stretches 
away  to  the  low  hills  near  Pegu.  In  clear  weather  the  golden  spire  of 
the  Shway  Hmaw  Daw  Pagoda  can  be  seen,  twinkling  in  the  sun.  In  the 
west,  wooded  and  slightly  undulating  country  reaches  away  to  the  foot 
of  the  Kyaik-ti-yo  hill,  whose  singular  pagoda  is  visible  from  here.  It  is  a 
day’s  journey  from  Sittang,  or  two  days  for  slow  travellers,  old  people, 
and  women  with  small  children.  The  pagoda  festival  lasts  “ from  the 
full  moon  of  Tabaung  to  the  full  moon  of  Tagoo,”  and  it  was  to  begin 
within  four  days  of  my  visit  to  Sittang,  on  February  27th.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  festival  season  throughout  Burma.  It  is  a time  of  leisure  and 
of  plenty  for  the  country-side  ; the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  and 
there  is  little  work  to  be  done  till  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  It  is  a season 
therefore  of  sight-seeing  and  picnicking,  which  in  a primitive  society 
are  closely  intermingled  with  pilgrimages  and  religion.  Most  of  the 
commanding  heights  in  Burma  have  long  since  been  crowned  with 
pagodas,  and  a visit  to  any  of  these  gratifies  the  innate  piety  and  gaiety 
of  the  people,  besides  furnishing  them  with  the  change  of  scene  that 
few  of  us  are  willing  to  go  without.  Changes  have  been  at  work  at 
Sittang,  as  elsewhere,  during  the  half-century  that  it  has  been  a British 
possession.  Troops  were  once  quartered  here,  and  in  fact  Sittang  was 
not  taken  without  the  loss  of  many  British  lives.  Relics  of  this  period 
survive  in  a ditch  that  marks  the  site  of  the  old  barracks,  and  in  a small 
whitewashed  cemetery  that  overlooks  the  river. 

The  river  too  has  been  changing  greatly.  Thirty  years  ago  the  great 
bore  of  the  Sittang  was  a familiar  object  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  village. 
The  village  headman,  aged  sixty-three,  has  lively  recollections  of  it, 
when  in  his  youth  it  brought  its  spoil  of  dead  fish  and  prawns  to  his 
door,  and  the  old  abbot  of  the  monastery  on  the  hill  has  often  heard  its 
incoming  roar.  But  its  voice  is  no  longer  heard  in  the  village,  and  its 
wall  of  waters  rushing  in  with  tumult  is  no  longer  a familiar  sight.  Its 
limit  now  is  the  village  of  Khaya-soo. 

The  bore  is  caused  by  the  union  of  two  portions  of  the  great  tidal 
wave  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  here  rushes  up  the  funnel-shaped 
mouth  of  the  Sittang  at  a speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Its  contact 
1 The  story  of  Thaton  is  told  in  “ Mandalay  and  other  Cities  of  Burma." 
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with  the  descending  waters  of  the  river  causes  a deposit  of  silt,  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  lands  which  are  so  marked  a feature  of  this  coast. 
The  bore  rises  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  a height  of  twenty  feet. 

Caesar  Frederick,  the  Venetian,  who  visited  Burma  in  1567,  has  left 
an  animated  account  of  his  journey  from  Martaban  to  Pegu,  and  of  the 
bore  of  the  Sittang. 

“ From  Martaban,”  he  says,  “ I departed  to  go  to  the  chiefest  Citie 
in  the  Kingdome  of  Pegu,  which  is  also  called  after  the  name  of  the 
Kingdome,  which  voyage  is  made  by  sea  in  three  or  foure  dayes.  They 
may  goe  also  by  land,  but  hee  that  hath  merchandize  it  is  better  for  him 
to  goe  by  sea  and  lesser  charge,  and  in  this  voyage  you  shall  have  a 
Marcareo  which  is  one  of  the  marvellous  things  in  the  world  ye  Nature 
hath  wrought,  and  I never  sawe  anie  thing  so  hard  to  be  beleeved  as 
this.  The  great  encreasing  and  deminishing  that  the  water  maketh 
there  at  one  pushc  or  instant,  and  with  the  horrible  earthquake  and  great 
noyse  that  it  maketh  where  it  cometh.  Wee  departed  from  Martaban 
in  barks,  which  are  like  to  our  Pylot  boates  with  the  encrease  of  the  Water, 
and  they  goe  as  swift  as  an  arrowe  out  of  a bowe,  so  long  as  the  tide 
runneth  with  them,  and  when  the  water  is  at  the  highest,  then  they 
draw  themselves  out  of  the  Chanel  towards  some  bancke,  and  there  they 
come  to  anker  and  when  the  water  is  diminished,  then  they  rest  a drye  ; 
and  when  the  barkes  rest  drie,  they  are  as  high  from  the  bottome  of  the 
Chanell  as  any  house  toppe  is  high  from  the  ground.  They  let  their 
barks  lie  so  high  for  this  respect,  that  if  there  should  any  shippe  rest  or 
ride  in  the  Chanell,  with  such  force  commeth  in  the  water,  that  it 
would  overthrowe  ship  or  barke  ; yet  for  all  this,  that  the  barkes  bee  so 
farre  out  of  the  Chanell,  and  though  the  water  hath  lost  her  greatest 
strength  and  furie  before  it  come  so  high,  yet  they  make  fast  their 
prowe  to  the  strane,  and  often  times  it  maketh  them  verie  fearefull  and 
if  the  Anker  did  not  hold  her  prow  up  by  strength  she  woulde  bee  over- 
throwne  and  lost  with  men  and  goods,  when  the  water  beginneth  to 
encrease,  it  maketh  such  a noise  and  so  great  that  you  would  think  it 
an  earthquake,  and  presently  at  the  first  it  maketh  three  waves.  So  that 
the  first  washeth  over  the  barke,  from  stem  to  stern,  the  second  is  not  so 
furious  as  the  first,  and  the  third  raiseth  the  anker,  and  then  for  the 
space  of  six  houres  yet  the  water  encreaseth,  they  rowe  with  such  swift- 
ness than  you  woulde  thinke  they  did  flye  in  these  tides  there  must  be 
lost  no  jot  of  time,  for  if  you  arrive  not  at  the  stagions  before  the  tide 
be  spent,  you  must  turne  backe  from  whence  you  came. 

“ I coulde  never,”  he  gravely  adds,  “ gather  any  reason  of  the  noyse 
that  this  water  maketh  in  the  encrease  of  the  tide,  and  in  diminishing  of 
the  water.” 

As  one  travels  of  a quiet  evening  down  the  Sittang,  one’s  fancy  drifts 
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back  to  these  scenes  of  the  past  ; to  the  days  of  the  pagoda  builders,  to 
the  great  march  of  Anawrata  the  king,  to  the  coming  of  the  Portuguese 
who  fought  upon  all  these  sites,  and  so  to  the  camp  on  the  hill,  and  the 
Englishmen  of  a bygone  generation.  Many  of  them  must  often  have 
found  pleasure  in  drifting  down  the  river  as  one  is  prone  to  do  now 
after  the  day’s  work  is  done. 

Save  for  the  coming  of  the  Coringhi  fisherman  on  the  river,  the 
Coringhi  coolie  in  the  village,  and  the  Chinaman,  who  trades  in  liquor 
and  opium  and  European  goods,  our  own  presence  here  for  half  a century 
has  made  little  apparent  change.  The  people  go  about  their  avocations 
much  as  they  do  in  Upper  Burma,  the  village  headman  still  wears  silk, 
and  has  not  forgotten  his  manners  ; nor  the  village  girl  her  native 
independence. 

And  yet,  what  change  has  come,  is  ominous  for  half  a century’s 
growth.  The  fish  in  the  river  a Coringhi  perquisite,  the  steam  launch 
that  navigates  its  waters  owned  by  a Surati,  the  sampans  driven  by 
Chittagonian  Musulmans,  the  larger  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinaman 
— I wonder  what  it  will  come  to  in  the  end  ! I hope  that  it  will  not 
finally  oust  the  people  of  the  soil  ; for  the  world  will  be  poorer  for  the 
passing  of  the  Burmese  race. 
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THE  CANAL  TO  PEGU 

T seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  all  at  Sittang  who  mean  to 
travel  are  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  steamer,  which  sends 
its  voice  like  that  of  a chapel  harmonium  up  the  river  reaches, 
but  itself  keeps  out  of  sight.  The  river  is  laden  with  white 
mists,  which  creep  off  its  face  and  tend  with  the  morning  wind  down- 
stream, rising  as  they  go,  till  they  grow  into  fog-banks  and  pass 
away.  It  is  cold  at  this  hour  even  in  the  last  days  of  February,  and  the 
women  cover  themselves  with  shawls  and  the  men  with  blankets.  The 
smallest  children  face  the  chill  air  in  nakedness,  which  either  kills  them 
off  or  fits  them  better  for  the  struggle  of  life.  The  fittest  only  survive  ; 
a circumstance  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  fine  physique  of  the  race. 

Every  one  waits  with  Eastern  patience  for  the  steamer’s  coming.  A 
little  way  apart  from  the  crowd  two  Chinamen  in  trade,  squat  by  the 
water’s  edge,  cheerful  but  exclusive.  A monk  in  yellow  robes,  lit  by 
the  rising  sun,  waits  a few  paces  off,  accompanied  by  a layman  who 
carries  his  begging  bowl  and  stoops  respectfully  before  him.  A party 
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of  women,  with  coils  of  neat  hair  upon  their  heads,  and  pink  -pawas 
thrown  round  their  necks,  smoke  placidly  together  discussing  their 
neighbours.  A native  of  Northern  India  plies  a brisk  trade  amongst  the 
assembled  company.  He  is  a seller  of  tea  and  hot  cakes,  which  he  carries 
slung  at  opposite  ends  of  a swinging  pole.  It  is  a long  call  from  his 
home  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  to  this  little  town  on  the  Sittang. 

At  last,  after  an  hour’s  trumpeting  in  the  stillness  of  the  morning, 
the  steamer  throbs  up,  passengers  get  under  weigh,  there  is  a bustle  in 
the  placid  crowd,  and  the  old  Thugyi — -the  Headman  of  Sittang — 
bluff,  hearty,  and  courteous  to  the  last,  shekoes,  as  my  dugout  takes  the 
water. 

We  steam  up  the  Sittang  as  far  as  Myit-kyo,  where  the  acacia  avenue 
along  the  canal  banks  makes  as  prominent  a feature  in  the  landscape  as  its 
kindred  at  Ismailia,  and  there  I change  into  the  launch  that  is  to  take 
me  to  Pegu.  The  banks  of  the  canal  are  high  at  first  and  its  waters 
stretch  away  between  them  laden  with  green  scum  and  water  cabbages, 
which  drift  helplessly  to  and  fro,  driven  by  the  angry  wash  of  the 
launch. 

As  we  advance  the  avenue  dies  away,  the  banks  dwindle  and  the  canal 
becomes  wider.  A stream  enters  it  on  the  north,  and  a village  and  boats 
at  anchor  mark  the  junction.  But  for  some  time  the  journey  becomes 
uninteresting  and  the  banks  devoid  of  beauty.  Nearer  Pegu  the  interest 
grows.  Villages  and  monasteries  line  the  banks,  passengers  embark  and 
disembark,  cocoanut  palms  and  groups  of  trees  break  the  monotony  of 
the  level  rice-lands  ; signs  of  the  harvest  greet  one  upon  every  hand  ; 
the  yellow  grain  lies  piled  in  great  pyramids  before  the  houses  ; and 
boat  after  boat,  with  carved  stern  and  bellying  sail,  sweeps  by. 

The  telegraph  wire  hums  by  the  banks,  and  at  intervals  there  are 
houses  built  for  the  canal  officers,  which  recall  the  little  gares  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  is  with  this  on  the  whole  that  I compare  the  Pegu- 
Sittang  Canal  at  this  season  ; yet  the  country  through  which  it  passes 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  its  very  monotony  is  due  to  its 
richness,  since  it  has  all  been  levelled  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 

The  company  assembled  on  board  provides  material  for  entertain- 
ment, and  this  is  as  well  since  discomfort  is  the  keynote  of  the  only 
accommodation  the  steamer  offers.  Out  of  the  crowd  of  Burmese  and 
Indian  faces,  there  is  notably  one  that  stands  out  in  a kind  of  majestic 
supremacy.  It  is  the  face  of  a Bussorah  Arab  ; a face  in  which  race  and 
blood  are  written  clear.  Beside  it,  the  flat  mongoloid  features  of  the 
Burmese  look  plebeian  and  unfinished  ; those  of  the  Madrasis,  brutish  ; 
of  the  Chittagonians  and  Suratis,  weak  and  effeminate.  The  man  looks 
like  a king  fallen  upon  evil  times.  He  wears  a saffron  cloth  over  his  head 
like  a burnous,  and  it  frames  his  clear  grave  features,  his  pointed  grizzled 
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beard,  his  straight-cut  nose,  and  his  forehead  graven  with  lines.  He 
can  talk  no  language  but  his  own  and  he  sits  here  isolated,  a world  apart 
from  the  crowd  about  him,  telling  his  beads  as  his  lips  murmur  the 
name  of  the  Prophet.  What  mission  I wonder  has  brought  him  here  ? 

As  the  poles  to  him,  heavy  of  paunch,  naked,  the  loud  vulgarian,  is 
the  Chetti.  The  face  of  the  man  is  carnal,  half  of  it  mouth  and  jaw. 
There  are  a number  of  Madrasis  and  Coringhis,  black-skinned  and 


WAITING  FOR  THE  STEAMER 

aboriginal  in  type.  One  of  them  is  a woman  with  much  of  the  animal 
beauty  of  her  race  ; but  she  is  scarcely  one  degree  removed  from  the 
savage,  her  nose  pierced  with  jewellery  and  her  ears  distorted  by  its 
weight  out  of  all  human  semblance.  The  steamer  clerk  is  a Surati  of 
anaemic  appearance  and  rude  hectoring  manner  ; the  serang  and  crew 
are  sleek  Chittagonians  with  oiled  hair  and  beards.  There  are  Chinamen 
in  black  calico  and  soft  felt  hats,  who  sit  in  a group  by  themselves  and 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  there  is  a crowd  of  Burmese  passengers.  These 
good  people  neither  jabber  gutturally  like  the  Adadrasis,  nor  hector  like 
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the  steamer  clerk,  nor  go  naked  like  the  Chetti.  Most  of  them  carry 
umbrellas  and  wear  silk  ; the  old  men  are  calm  and  dignified  ; the  young 
men  humorous  and  genial  ; the  women  are  self-possessed  and  on  this 
occasion  preoccupied  with  babies,  one  of  whom  is  a jovial  character  about 
half  a year  old,  with  black  eyes  intelligent  but  fathomless,  and  a skin 
that  is  almost  white. 

And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  this  motley  company,  I come  to  the  end  of 
my  water  journey,  at  a village  six  miles  distant  from  Pegu.  At  this 
season  the  launch  can  go  no  farther.  From  here  a straight  road  cleaves 
its  way  through  the  level  rice-fields  and  past  a wide  mere  in  which  black 
buffaloes  wallow  and  wild  duck  find  a home.  It  brings  me  in  the  late 
evening  to  Pegu,  boring  its  dusty  way  through  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
ancient  city.  And  here,  where  of  old  great  armies  went  forth,  and  kings 
upon  their  litters,  a few  tired  people  enter  now  unquestioned. 
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Thabeit-Kyin — On  the  Road — Capelan 
Mogok — L’envoi 


CHAPTER  XL IV 
THABEIT-KYIN 

HE  grey  mists  of  morning  were  slowly  creeping  off  the  face  of 

Ithe  river  where  it  lay  in  a fold  of  the  hills,  and  the  steamer 
was  beginning  to  throb  with  angry  life.  The  captain’s  voice, 
still  husky  with  sleep,  rose  above  the  din  of  the  anchor  chains, 
and  there  was  small  space  of  time  in  which  to  step  with  my  servants  and 
baggage  ashore.  It  was  thus  that  I found  myself  at  half-past  six  o’clock 
one  morning,  two  days  before  Christmas,  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy  at  Thabeit-kyin.  On  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  farther 
south  on  the  low  foreshore,  clustered  the  village  houses,  the  post  and 
telegraph  office,  the  barracks  of  the  military  police,  and  the  Government 
rest-house.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  were  yet  astir. 

In  the  white  mist  the  forms  of  Panthay  muleteers,  the  nozzling 
heads  of  mules,  were  faintly  visible.  On  a pile  of  flour-sacks  two  police- 
men lay  asleep  ; the  one  a Sikh  from  the  Punjab,  the  other  a Gurkha 
from  Nepaul.  They  lay  here  guarding  Her  Majesty’s  stores,  on  a spot 
that  in  the  flood  season  is  buried  under  water  deep  enough  to  float  a 
man-of-war.  As  I stood  beside  them  and  looked  down  on  the  silent  and 
seemingly  motionless  river,  the  grey  mists  rolling  away  in  successive  folds 
gradually  turned  to  cloud,  and  as  they  climbed  skywards,  touched 
by  the  early  rays  of  the  sun,  passed  into  phantoms  of  the  rarest  beauty. 
Everywhere  the  morning  was  now  breaking,  and  from  my  vantage- 
ground  I could  trace  the  climbing  light  on  the  face  of  the  opposite  hills. 
The  steamer  was  fast  disappearing  at  the  end  of  a long  grey  reach  of 
the  river,  and  I turned  with  a feeling  of  some  loneliness — for  it  is  a 
lonely  place — to  the  prospect  of  a stay  at  Thabeit-kyin. 

To-day,  after  five  years,  I am  here  again  under  different  conditions. 
It  is  the  eve  of  the  monsoon  and  the  season  is  charged  with  the  sense  of 
great  transformations.  Luminous  clouds  climb  in  fantastic  forms  up 
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the  ladders  of  heaven,  and  all  day  long  their  pageantry  fills  the  eye. 
Purple  banks  and  curtains  in  lone  corners  of  the  horizon  speak  of  the 
gathering  rain,  and  at  evening  great  shadowy  drifting  forms,  grey, 
purple  and  ink-black,  sweep  over  the  world. 

Summer  is  over.  And  yet,  such  is  the  strange  medley  of  the  seasons 
here,  Spring  laughing  and 
youthful,  is  everywhere 
abroad  ; in  the  green 
delicate  tracery  of  great 
trees  ; in  the  cherry-like 
bloom  and  laburnum  gold 
of  acacias  ; in  the  purple 
clusters  of  the  fiinma, 
soon  to  be  shaken  from 
their  boughs  by  torrents 
of  driving  rain. 

But  on  the  hill-slopes 
all  is  withered  and  barren. 

Each  shrub  and  tree  stands 
clear  of  its  neighbour, 
every  leaf  of  the  under- 
world is  dead.  If  some 
forest  creature,  a deer  or 
a panther,  were  to  start 
from  the  river’s  edge,  one 
could  trace  every  move- 
ment of  it  against  the  hill- 
side, as  it  bore  upwards 
through  the  skeleton  maze 
of  trunks.  A month  hence 
the  jungle  will  be  all  but 
impenetrable.  And  there 
is  colour  in  all  this,  and 
such  variety  as  goes  to 
the  making  of  landscapes;  panthay  muleteer 

green  little  valleys,  ruddy 

brown  hills,  a river  of  purple  silk  ; and  cloud  shadows  alternating  with 
the  light  on  peaks  and  slopes  and  wooded  lanes  of  water. 

Thabeit-kyin  is  the  port  of  Mogok,  capital  of  the  Ruby-mines  district, 
and  this  circumstance  gives  it  its  character.  At  this  little  village  all  the 
mining  machinery,  the  electric  plant,  the  batteries  and  engines  of  the 
company,  have  been  landed.  Through  this  little  postern  gate,  the  wealth 
of  Capelan  has  passed  for  centuries  on  its  way  to  the  great  world  ; 
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to  the  treasuries  of  kings,  to  the  fingers  of  princes,  to  the  necks  of  beauti- 
ful women  ; to  the  making  of  one,  the  undoing  of  another.  Yet  of  all 
this  there  is  little  trace  in  the  sleepy  lineaments  of  Thabeit-kyin.  The 
red  stream  of  wealth  has  left  it  a quiet  village.  Three  or  four  times  a 
week  the  steamers  call  here  ; every  morning  at  this  season  small  caravans 
of  pack-mules  set  out  for  the  Ruby  mines,  and  every  day  at  noon,  or 
evening,  long  lines  of  weary  mules  file  in  to  this  the  last  stage  of  their 
journey.  Bullock  carts  and  buffalo  carriages  creak  and  toil  along  the 
road.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  abounding  life  or  vigour.  No  one 
hurries  here  but  the  new-comer  ; and  a day’s  delay  in  effecting  a start 
for  the  mines,  or  the  waste  of  a forenoon  in  adjusting  the  load  of  a single 
mule,  are  regarded  with  mild  complacency  by  the  idlers  of  the  place. 
The  village  Headman  in  pink  silk,  sits  on  his  hams  in  the  shade  and  looks 
gravely  on,  the  caretaker  of  the  rest-house  ambles  to  and  fro  in  his  loin- 
cloth, interjecting  philosophic  remarks,  the  caravan-man  pulls  a cord, 
mumbles  in  a strange  Celestial  patois , and  makes  prolonged  journeys 
between  the  waiting  baggage  and  his  shed  in  the  little  hollow  by  the 
landing-place.  Sixty  miles  from  here  there  are  rubies,  the  finest  rubies 
in  the  world  ; but  at  Thabeit-kyin  there  is  indolence  and  peace. 

Remote  as  the  place  is,  strange  people  drift  here  from  far  corners  of 
the  world.  Beech-combers  and  other  adventurers  ; Australians,  who 
have  failed  on  Thursday  Island  ; discharged  soldiers,  who  have  fought 
over  half  the  empire,  or  say  they  have  ; voluble  half-castes  with  restless 
eyes.  They  drift  here  drawn  by  the  spell  of  the  Ruby,  and  are  undeterred 
by  the  company’s  type-written  warnings  in  all  the  rest-houses  on  the 
way  to  the  mines,  that  “ by  going  to  Mogok,  they  are  undertaking  a 
tiresome  journey  to  no  purpose.” 


CHAPTER  XLV 
ON  THE  ROAD 

SIXTY-ONE  miles  of  cart-road  cover  the  distance  from  the 
river  to  the  mines.  They  say  a motor-car  is  on  its  way  from 
Europe,  and  that  when  it  comes  the  favoured  traveller  will 
rush  across  in  a day.  I wonder  what  the  placid  cattle,  the  stout 
little  ponies  and  the  nervous  mules  as  they  come  tinkling  down  the 
hill-side  will  think  of  their  new  competitor  ; but  for  my  part,  I prefer 
the  leisurely  ride  on  horseback,  up  the  cobbled  bridle-paths,  over  the 
level  rice-fields,  and  through  the  bamboo  aisles  of  the  forest.  There 
are  houses  by  the  way,  equipped  for  the  European  traveller  ; villages 
and  outposts  ; and  great  company  for  one  who  cares  for  it.  There  are 
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Panthay  mule-men,  packmen  from  the  Shan  hills,  bullock-carters  and 
armed  men  in  the  service  of  the  King.  There  are  convoys  of  rationing 
mules  and  ponies,  with  the  comfortable  air  that  distinguishes  all  Govern- 
ment animals  from  the  lean  and  ragged  beasts  of  the  Panthay  caravans. 
There  is  a painted  gig  being  carried  up  on  a bullock-cart  for  a successful 
ruby-trader  ; a smart  led  pony  equipped  with  an  English  saddle,  in  the 
care  of  a Musulman  groom  ; there  are  carved  and  gilded  poles  and 
mosaic  Buddhas,  and  other  articles  of  monastic  decoration  ; the  outcome 
of  some  one’s  success  in  the  gamble  of  life  at  Mogok. 

It  is  a life  fraught  with  vicissitude,  and  the  pious  builder  of  a gilded 
monastery,  the  late  owner  of  a big  house  at  Kyatpyin,  is  to-day  the 
philosophic  driver  of  a bullock-cart.  Fortune  has  turned  her  back  upon 
him  ; but  she  cannot  conceal  the  merit  he  has  won  by  his  piety,  and 
cart-driver  though  he  has  become,  he  still  remains  Kyaung-taga  U 
Saw,  “ Venerable-Builder-of-a-Monastery  ” Saw  ; and  herein  dwells 
the  wisdom  of  the  innocent. 

Wapyi-daung,  ten  and  a half  miles  from  the  river,  is  a little  village 
in  a stockade,  and  its  only  street  is  the  highway,  which  enters  it  at  one 
gate  and  leaves  it  at  the  other.  Kyauklebin,  the  next  halting-place,  is 
six  miles  farther  on.  It  is  a hamlet  by  the  highway,  where  the  latter 
descends  to  cross  by  a black  bridge  over  a stream.  Facing  the  rest- 
house  is  a military  outpost,  enclosed  within  a ditch  and  wall.  At  the 
gate  a sentry,  with  bayonet  fixed,  walks  to  and  fro  through  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  through  it,  over  the  narrow  drawbridge,  enter  the  long 
trains  of  rationing  mules,  the  armed  men  afoot  between  Mogok  and  the 
river,  and  the  elephants  laden  with  military  stores.  The  great  swaying 
beasts,  as  they  enter,  dwarf  the  little  houses  of  the  post,  and  I wonder 
in  how  many  minutes  they  could  trample  down  the  whole  interior  of 
wood  and  thatch.  In  a little  while  the  Sikh  commandant  calls,  in  his 
sword  and  sash,  to  pay  his  civilities  and  to  say  that  all  is  well  at  the  post. 
The  day  drifts  slowly  on  to  afternoon.  The  village  cocks  crow  to  each 
other  ; a traveller  passes  down  the  road  ; hard  by  in  the  little  stream 
under  the  black  bridge,  ducks  cackle  and  dive  in  the  shallows,  and  the 
village  girls  laugh  as  they  bathe  and  fill  their  waterpots  for  the  day’s 
use.  Great  trees  fling  their  shadows  over  the  stream,  and  through  the 
foliage  there  are  visible  the  spires  of  a monastery,  the  brown  roofs  of 
cottages.  The  picture  is  one  of  rustic  beauty,  that  lingers  in  the  recollec- 
tion long  after  one  has  left  the  country. 

The  road  from  Kyauklebin  ascends  continually,  till  it  attains  the 
summit  of  a pass,  from  which  there  is  visible  the  great  outline  of  the 
Shwe-u-Daung,  its  precipices  and  ruddy  downs  fringed  by  dark  woods. 
The  country  here  is  of  a massive  order  and  an  impression  of  sombre 
grandeur  pervades  it  at  this  season. 
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At  Shwe-Nyaung-Bin  there  is  another  outpost,  which  stands  on  the 
crest  of  a conical  hill,  set  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains. 
It  is  good  in  the  heart  of  this  wilderness,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  to  hear 
the  quick  enlivening  peal  of  the  bugles  of  England.  There  is  no  British 
soldier  nearer  than  Shwebo,  sixty  miles  away,  but  there  is  much  in  a 
great  tradition.  From  Shwe-Nyaung-Bin,  the  road  descends  to  the 
river  of  Kin.  Dark  peaks  here  rise  up  into  the  clouds  as  if  from  the 
bowels  of  the  valley.  One  of  these,  darker  and  more  rugged  than  the 
rest,  is  surmounted  by  a pagoda  in  ruins.  In  the  valley  bottom  there 
are  rice-fields,  and  by  the  edge  of  the  little  river,  red  with  silt,  slumbers 
the  village  of  Kin.  Under  the  jack-trees,  on  the  river’s  fringe,  sit  through 
the  noon  the  blue-coated  muleteers,  and  all  day  long  packmen  cross  and 
recross  the  little  stream.  Kin  was  of  old  notorious  for  its  dacoits,  and 
many  a traveller  bound  for  Mandalay  with  jewels  for  the  court  was 
waylaid  and  killed  in  its  neighbourhood.  Of  a later  period  of  lawless- 
ness, there  is  record  in  a stone  by  the  wayside  raised  to  the  “ Memory 
of  Jemadar-Adjutant  Devi  Sahai  Misr  and  Sepoy  Javala  Singh,  of 
the  Ruby  Mines  Military  Police  Battalion,  who  fell  in  action  writh 
dacoits  near  this  spot  on  December  18th,  1889.” 

From  Hkabine  on  to  Capelan  is  a matter  of  ten  miles  by  the  cart-road. 
The  cobbled  mule-track  is  shorter.  The  clouds  gather  in  great  masses 
overhead  and  thunder  is  abroad.  Showers  of  rain  fall  ; but  under 
the  sweeping  curtains  of  cloud,  views  of  the  greatest  calibre  expand  to  a 
distant  horizon.  Reaching  its  summit,  the  road  drops  gently  into  the 
little  valley  which  for  four  centuries  was  vaguely  known  to  Europe 
as  Capelan. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 
CAPELAN 

THE  village  of  Kyatpyin,  from  which  the  name  Capelan 
appears  to  have  sprung,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  at  an 
elevation  of  4400  feet  above  sea  level.  Although  it  never 
snows  in  these  regions,  the  cold,  even  in  the  valley,  is  apt  to 
be  severe  in  winter.  It  is  never  very  hot  and  the  character  of  the  climate 
is  testified  to  by  the  rosy  cheeks  and  fresh  complexions  of  the  children  of 
the  English  at  Kyatpyin.  The  village  clusters  about  the  roadside,  and 
gathers  much  charm  from  the  hollyhocks  and  roses  which  blossom  about 
the  houses  and  from  the  flights  of  white  and  dark  pagodas  which  deco- 
rate the  knolls  and  eminences  about  it.  The  valley  is  green  and  meadow- 
clad  ; and  in  the  rains,  when  the  waters  accumulate,  it  recovers  part  of 
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its  old-time  character  of  a lake.  The  Pere  Giuseppe  d’Amato,  the  first 
European  to  visit  the  mines  (about  1833),  observes  of  it  that  “ the  soil 
is  uneven  and  full  of  maishes,  which  form  seventeen  small  lakes,  each 
having  a particular  name.  And  it  is  this  soil,”  he  says,  “ which  is  so 
rich  in  mineral  treasures.” 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Kyatpyin  resides  in  the  beautiful  mountains 
which  encircle  it.  The  most  notable  of  these,  the  Chinthe  Taung,  or 
Lion  Hill,  is  seven  thousand  feet  in  height.  No  effort  of  art  could 
achieve  a more  exquisite  tapestry  of  red  heather  and  rounded  slopes, 
defined  by  green  woods  along  the  water-courses,  than  is  here  presented 
to  the  eye.  Its  beauty  is  vivified  by  the  constant  play  of  light  and 
shadow  on  it  as  the  clouds  travel  overhead.  Another  conspicuous  land- 
mark is  the  Pingu-Taung,  a conical  hill,  which  holds  aloft  against  the 
sky  a small  pagoda.  This  hill  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  great 
riches,  and  baskets  of  earth  have  been  taken  from  it  of  which  the  half 
have  been  rubies,  so  the  people  say.  The  Ruby-mines  Company  has 
been  less  fortunate  ; and  it  was  here  in  the  effort  to  wrest  from  the 
Pingu-Taung  its  store  of  rubies,  that  it  wasted  a great  portion  of  its 
capital.  Ten  years  ago  Kyatpyin  was  the  centre  of  the  company’s 
efforts  ; but  the  tide  of  enterprise  has  moved  to  the  neighbouring  valley 
of  Mogok,  and  Kyatpyin  is  now  all  but  deserted. 


CHAPTER  XL VII 
MOGOK 

THE  TOWN 

AS  I look  out  of  my  window  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  at 
Mogok,  I see  before  me,  spread  out  in  the  valley  bottom,  the 
town  of  rubies,  mist-clad,  pricked  with  fire  ; and  out  of  the 
mist,  effulgent,  the  electric  arcs  of  the  company,  in  scattered 
echelon,  blaze  like  sapphires.  The  Alpine  forms  of  mountains  rise  up 
in  vague  outline  above  the  valley.  The  rain-cleared  sky  is  lit  with  a 
galaxy  of  stars.  A silence  as  of  death  lies  over  the  town,  where  every 
human  emotion  is  afoot.  The  miner  suddenly  grown  rich,  the  gambler 
poised  between  the  strokes  of  fate,  the  sorter  dreaming  of  his  England, 
the  tired  digger,  the  easy  beauty — all  of  them  lie  buried  here  in  the 
mist.  It  is  a curious  spectacle,  with  nothing  in  it  of  the  East  ; northern, 
rather,  with  its  blue  mists  and  its  peaks  strung  like  supernatural  battle- 
ments against  the  stars. 

In  the  morning  when  I wake  and  open  my  window  to  look  again  on 
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the  spectacle,  I see  a grey  sky  stamped  with  a settled  melancholy  ; a 
sky  that  means,  it  would  seem,  neither  to  cry  nor  to  smile  ; and  down 
in  the  valley  the  town  of  rubies,  clothed  in  and  roofed  over  with  grey 
iron,  in  a veil  of  mist.  All  about  it  are  the  peaked  mountains,  pale  and 
unreal  at  their  summits,  green  at  their  thresholds. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  big  bazaar  and  the  market-place  is  astir  and  quick 
with  traffic.  Along  the  yellow  road,  all  hammered  matrix  of  rubies, 
sit  the  market-women  with  great  hats  on  their  heads,  and  the  produce  of 
their  gardens  spread  before  them.  Fruits  and  vegetables  abound. 
Here  are  small  tomatoes  done  up  in  little  cane  cylinders,  through  the 
pattern  of  which  the  red  fruit  glints,  baskets  of  scarlet  raspberries,  piles 
of  flowers,  and  a variety  of  strange  products  from  mushrooms  to  bamboo- 
roots.  Down  these  lanes  the  crowd  sw^ays,  laughing,  talking,  bargaining. 


THE  MARKET  WOMEN 

while  the  sun  streams  down  upon  the  gay  colours  of  their  clothes.  It  is 
the  East,  the  indubitable  East  ; but  clean,  neat,  and  prosperous  ; the 
Silken  East  of  the  little-known  peoples.  Of  those  who  come  and  go,  some 
are  clad  in  blue  and  red,  in  breast-cloth,  coat,  and  stomacher  and 
leggings  ; with  crescent  silver  necklets,  big  again  as  the  moon,  about 
their  throats.  Some  are  of  the  Shan,  flat  of  nose — ’tis  the  failing  of 
these  people — fair  of  skin,  with  even  a rosy  flush  in  their  cheeks  ; plump, 
waddling,  comely,  and  comfortable.  All  are  over-topped  by  the  great 
hat,  symbol  of  the  Far  East.  Here  and  there  in  the  crowd  is  a Burmese 
damsel,  in  silk,  velvet,  pearls  and  a yellow  translucent  parasol,  the 
comforter  of  some  ruby  king  or  European  adventurer. 

Towering  above  the  line  of  slight  houses  is  the  keep  of  a prosperous 
trader,  all  of  stone,  very  high  ; and  from  its  mid-storey  protrudes 
the  head  of  a retainer,  pipe  in  mouth,  his  slit  eyes  restless,  absorbing. 
At  the  window  of  a house  in  the  main  street,  barred  like  a leopard’s 
cage,  sit  groups  of  Chetti,  naked  and  intent,  sorting  the  rubies  which  lie 
in  gleaming  trays  upon  their  knees.  In  a hut  at  a corner,  where  the 
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stream  of  yellow  tailings  runs  by,  a tanner  from  Oudh  sits  at  work  on 
the  leopard-skins  of  a miner.  A countryman  of  his  across  the  way  rolls 
cigarettes  by  the  hour,  selling  them  to  the  passers-by.  At  intervals  there 
are  Chinese  eating-houses,  equipped  with  little  tables  and  stools,  and 
dressers  fitted  out  with  blue  china,  and  chopsticks,  and  pewter  spoons. 
The  fare  is  varied  and  savoury,  and  pigs’  trotters,  plump  fowls,  cabbages 
and  ducks,  hang  from  strings  like  a curtain,  behind  which  the  cook, 
bland,  indefatigable,  plies  his  calling,  a Ciro  in  partibus.  Of  a morning 
these  houses  fill  with  motley  crowds  of  Burmans,  Shan,  Panthay, 
Meingtha,  Paloung,  and  Lishaw,  who  crowd  round  the  little  tables  and 
feed  in  groups,  bowl  to  chin,  their  feet  perched  high  up  on  the  narrow 
stools.  It  is  a replica,  with  the  difference  of  place  and  people  and  ways, 
of  the  scenes  that  characterise  any  French  or  Italian  town  between  the 
blessed  hours  of  the  midday  meal.  The  company  is  jovial  and  loud 
hoarse  laughter  peals  from  the  crowded  interiors  out  into  the  sunlit 
road.  Blue  is  the  prevailing  colour,  from  the  pale  hue  of  the  Chinaman’s 
much-washed  coat  to  the  dark  indigo  of  the  Meingtha  woman’s  lofty 
turban. 

It  is  a great  tide  of  life  that  sweeps  in  here  on  these  fifth  days  of  the 
year.  The  people  of  the  hills  begin  to  come  in  on  the  previous  evening 
and  nearly  all  of  those  who  have  to  come  a long  way  sleep  over-night  at 
Mogok,  so  that  the  day  of  prelude  to  the  bigger  day,  has  a name  to  itself 
— Zay-beit-nay — “ The  Eve  of  Market  Day.”  The  permanent  shops 
are  kept  open  throughout  the  week  ; the  shops  of  the  haberdashers  and 
the  tinmen,  of  the  sellers  of  Gautamas  and  htis,  of  gold  leaf  and  parasols  ; 
the  booths  of  the  little  pedlars.  At  one  end,  in  a quiet  side-street,  is  a 
long  range  of  tea-shops,  where  green  and  pickled  tea  is  sold  in  their 
dusky  interiors  by  Shan  and  Paloung.  Lastly,  there  is  the  covered  bazaar. 
The  shimmer  of  a hundred  delicate  colours  of  silk,  the  coming  and 
going  of  many  races  in  the  half-lit  interior,  while  the  sun  blazes  with- 
out, make  of  it  a spectacle  meet  for  the  most  fastidious  eye. 

THE  STRANGE  WORLD  OF  THE  DIGGER 

Following  on  by  the  roadside  runs  swiftly  a stream,  yellow  as  any 
Tiber.  A few  yards,  and  I step  into  the  strange  world  of  the  digger. 
Picture  a soil,  yellow  and  scarred  with  pits,  honeycombed  like  a burrow  ; 
and  at  each  pit’s  mouth,  a rubbish  heap.  Overhead,  an  intricate  array 
of  bamboos,  like  the  tracery  of  dahabeahs  at  the  Kasr-el-nil,  and  in  the 
background  blue  alpine  mountains  shimmering  in  the  sun  like  steel. 
Set  in  this  picture  are  the  miners  : people  in  blue  clothes  and  yellow 
parasol-like  hats  ; people  in  loose  trousers,  showing  legs  tattoed  with  the 
figures  of  tigers  and  dragons  ; a people  lithe  of  limb,  small  of  stature, 
with  muscles  of  iron.  The  process  of  mining  is  stupefying  in  its  simplicity. 
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There  is  a straight  bamboo  twenty  feet  high  stuck  like  a mast  in  the  yellow 
soil.  Near  its  top,  through  a slit,  works  another  horizontally;  at  one 
end  of  it  a make-weight,  a basket  filled  with  mud  or  stones,  at  the  other 
a long  cane  reaching  down  like  the  line  of  a fisherman  ; last  of  all  a 
bucket  to  hold  water  or  mud,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  it  be  water,  your 
miner  stands  at  the  little  pit’s  mouth,  lowers  the  bucket,  lets  it  fill  and 
come  up  again,  the  cane  slipping  through  his  fingers  ; and  on  its  emerg- 
ing, tilts  the  water  from  it  into  a channel,  down  which  it  runs  yellow 
and  turbid  to  swell  the  stream  by  the  roadside.  If  mud,  the  digger  in  the 
pit  fills  it  with  a spade  and  lets  it  run  up  to  the  man  overhead,  who 
empties  it  with  a jerk  of  his  wrist  on  to  an  adjoining  mud-heap.  When 
this  heap  has  grown  big  enough  it  is  washed,  and  the  rubies  survive. 

At  a corner,  in  the  dazzling  sun,  a small  child  stoops,  scraping  the 
yellow  earth  from  a dry  heap  into  a shallow  basket.  A child  at  play  it 
would  seem.  But  when  the  little  basket  is  laden  she  carries  it  away  to 
where  a woman  is  at  work — a comely  woman,  in  a dark  blue  kilt,  close  to 
her  figure  as  she  sits,  a pale  yellow  coat  and  pink  silk  bound  about  her 
coils  of  black  hair.  Her  wide  sleeves  lift  as  she  works,  revealing  her 
slender  arms.  And  her  business  in  life — so  much  at  least  as  she  transacts 
here — is  to  let  the  yellow  stream  run  through  each  basket  of  earth,  till 
all  the  concealing  clay  is  washed  away  and  pebbles  alone  survive  ; from 
this  remnant  to  pick  out  with  precision  rubies,  which  she  slips  under  her 
tongue  till  her  mouth  is  full.  The  occupation  has  its  merits. 

Under  the  bamboo  houses  and  across  the  plain,  making  pools  and 
puddles,  run  in  bewildering  variety  the  little  streams  of  yellow  mud. 

Such  is  ruby-mining  in  its  indigenous  simplicity.  A short  way  off  the 
Company  is  at  work,  and  the  debris  and  offal  of  its  energy  are  like  the 
output  of  a mud  volcano.  But  of  the  Company  another  time.  Let  us 
turn  back  and  consider  a part  of  the  bazaar  that  is  without  a double 
in  the  world. 

THE  RUBY  BAZAAR 

In  a very  little  space  off  the  main  street,  and  scarcely  wider  than  a 
cottage  kitchen-garden,  there  is  gathered  a dense  throng  of  wide-hatted 
men.  Their  wide  hats  are  clustered  so  close  together,  like  minnows 
round  a bait,  that  you  are  stricken  with  curiosity  to  know  what  they  are 
about.  You  crush  into  the  crowd  and  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  rubies. 

In  the  centre  of  each  group  there  is  a shining  brass  tray  on  a stool,  and 
it  looks  when  you  see  it  like  a disc  of  beaten  gold  in  the  sun.  By  it  sits 
the  buyer,  ringed  by  satellites,  each  of  whom  believes  himself  an 
expert.  Then  there  is  a swaying  in  the  crowd,  and  a miner  edges  in, 
picturesque  in  his  wide  trousers  and  great  flapping  hat,  and  subsides 
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by  the  tra y on  his  haunches.  There  is  a little  cloth  bag  in  his  hands, 
tied  very  tightly  round  the  neck  with  string.  Slowly  he  unwinds  the 
stiing  and  the  masked  eyes  of  the  buyer  glitter.  No  word  is  spoken.  The 
seller  is  in  no  hurry.  When  at  last  the  long  string  has  been  unwound 
and  the  hand  clasping  the  little  globe  of  cloth  relaxes  its  amatory  grip, 
the  mouth  of  the  bag  is  turned  down,  and  from  its  interior  there  flows 
into  the  tray  the  red  stream  of  stones. 

Then  the  buyer  moves.  His  long  delicate  nervous  fingers  reach  out 
swiftly,  and  in  an  instant  the  little  pyramid  is  spread  over  the  shining 


WASHING 

disc,  each  stone  blinking  in  the  light.  For  the  next  few  seconds,  and 
still  in  silence,  there  is  an  eloquent  pantomime  of  fingers.  The  good 
and  the  bad  stones  are  unerringly  separated  from  each  other,  and 
formed  into  two  little  piles  ; the  bad  being  pushed  back  to  the  seller’s 
end  of  the  tray,  the  good  brought  instinctively  a little  closer  to  the 
buyer.  At  this  stage  discussion  supervenes.  All  the  critics  have  their 
say  ; the  seller  waxes  eloquent,  the  buyer  cold  and  deprecatory.  Thus 
the  duel  proceeds. 

There  is  a score  of  these  trays,  like  suns  in  the  close  cluster  of  men. 
And  that  is  nearly  all  there  is  to  tell.  Like  all  that  is  truly  Eastern,  the 
process  is  simple  in  its  character,  limitless  in  its  fascination.  One  can 
describe  in  a minute  what  one  can  look  upon  with  interest  for  hours. 
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Considering  the  men,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  buyers,  many  are 
foreigners.  Here  is  one,  scant  of  clothing,  heavy  of  paunch,  shaven  as 
to  his  head — a Chetti.  He  is  backed  by  a hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  capital.  A yard  away  is  a little  man  who  talks  English  mellifluously. 
He  is  the  son  of  a local  Croesus,  whose  house,  carved  and  wrought  in 
stone,  overlooks  the  market-place.  Father  and  son  are  Hindus  of 
Amritsar,  small-headed,  mean-looking,  insignificant  of  figure,  as  you 
would  think  they  were  of  brain.  There  is  little  in  the  circuit  of  their 
own  small  occupation  you  could  teach  them.  While  the  son  is  hidden 
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here  in  the  throng  of  miners  his  father,  clad  in  an  English  shooting-coat, 
sits  behind  the  iron-barred  doorway  of  his  house,  a tray  of  purchased 
rubies  on  his  knees.  A few  years  ago  he  came  here  a poor  man  ; one  of 
those  people  who  follow  humbly  in  the  rear  of  advancing  troops.  Money 
adhered  to  his  fingers.  In  a little  while  he  began  to  lend  it  at  usurious 
interest,  on  the  security  of  gold  and  rubies.  Then  he  took  to  the  ruby 
trade  ; and  now  he  exports  his  rubies  to  London,  to  Paris,  and  to  Delhi  ; 
this  fishy  little  man,  with  the  face  of  a rat,  and  its  fathomless  eyes. 
His  house  reveals  his  character.  Its  forefront  bears  ostentatious  testi- 
mony to  his  wealth.  Its  dark  interior,  its  bolted  trap-doors  and  narrow 
tortuous  stairs,  exhibit  the  quality  of  his  mind  ; and  the  stone  walls  and 
the  iron  bars,  strong  as  those  of  a tiger’s  cage,  speak  plainly  of  his  caution, 
his  cowardice,  his  rooted  doubt  in  the  stability  of  any  power.  For 
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centuries  his  forebears  have  not  known  what  it  was  to  stand  up  in  the 
open  to  any  man.  Yet  withal  a polite  man  with  a manner  that  verges 
on  the  obsequious.  He  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  considerable  of  the 
company’s  local  customers,  and  if  you  were  to  see  his  son  walk  into  the 
agent’s  office  to  buy  a thousand  pounds’  worth  of  rubies,  you  might 
take  him  for  a lamplighter.  But  there  is  great  store  of  insolence  in  his 
heart,  and  he  can  be  pitiless  on  occasion. 

Another  great  trader  in  Mogok  is  U Hmat,  “ the  ruby  king.”  The 
title  is  a little  fanciful  perhaps,  but  U Hmat  was  great  here  in  the  days 
before  any  Englishman  had  come  within  sight  of  Mogok.  He  is  not  a 
foreigner  like  the  big  Chetti  and  the  little  man  from  Amritsar  ; but  a 
native  of  the  soil.  He  lives  some  distance  from  the  market-place,  in  a 
rambling  wooden  house  on  piles  surrounded  by  limes  and  pomegranates. 
At  one  end  he  has  built  himself  a strong-room  of  brick,  in  which  lie 
hidden,  according  to  popular  tradition,  rubies  of  extraordinary  value. 
U Hmat  is  seldom  seen  abroad.  He  goes,  it  is  said,  in  terror  of  his  life  ; 
and  his  courtyard  is  thronged  with  retainers,  who  make  for  him  a kind  of 
personal  bodyguard.  But  in  bygone  days  he  travelled  every  year  to 
Mandalay  with  a present  of  rubies  and  was  received  in  audience  by  the 
king.  He  is  the  builder  of  monasteries  and  pagodas  ; but  is  said  to  be 
less  lavish  in  this  respect  than  most  of  his  compatriots  in  Burma.  He  is 
believed  accordingly  by  his  European  neighbours  to  have  “ his  head 
screwed  on  the  right  way.”  His  character  for  economy  is  the  topic  of 
favourable  discussion  at  the  little  dinner-tables  of  the  settlement,  and 
it  is  a commonplace  of  opinion  that  he  is  the  only  Burman  at  the  mines 
who  is  not  a fool.  Let  it  be  added  that  he  is  the  father  of  a pretty 
daughter,  whose  jewels  are  the  despair  of  every  other  woman  in  Mogok, 
and  that  he  keeps  her  in  strict  seclusion,  lest  some  adventurous  youth 
should  steal  away  her  heart,  or  her  person,  or  both.  He  has  been  good 
enough  however,  to  show  me  some  of  her  most  beautiful  jewels. 

All  about  the  market-place  in  the  little  streets  which  ray  out  from  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  mines,  the  Ruby-cutters  toil.  Each  man  sits  before 
a slab  of  grey  stone,  with  a pile  of  little  sticks  a few  inches  long  beside 
him.  In  the  head  of  each  of  these  a ruby  is  embedded  in  hard  black 
paste,  and  the  cutter,  taking  it  up,  rubs  the  face  of  the  ruby  slowly  up 
and  down  on  the  surface  of  the  grindstone,  till  the  attrition  wears  away  a 
facet.  A wheel  and  pedal  supplement  the  process  in  some  of  the  larger 
shops  ; but  the  method  is  the  same.  Of  these  cutters  there  are  at  least 
fifty  in  the  town. 

Near  the  pits  where  the  diggers  are  at  work  is  the  ruby-mart  proper, 
which  is  open  all  the  week.  The  long  open  sheds,  with  their  low  earthen 
floors  and  thatched  roofs,  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the 
mining.  The  yellow  stream  of  tailings  flows  by  the  trays  of  the 
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ruby-dealers,  and  the  unceasing  swing  of  the  bamboo  levers  makes  a rest- 
less rhythm  against  the  sky.  Here  every  morning  of  the  year,  a hundred 
brass  trays  clink  to  the  musical  fall  of  the  precious  stones,  and  the  big- 
hatted  men  sit  in  long  avenues  under  the  pent  thatch.  There  is  scarcely 
any  noise,  for  all  the  bargaining  is  made  by  the  play  of  fingers  under 
cloth.  No  self-respecting  dealer  will  ever  name  the  price  of  a ruby, 
and  the  Englishman’s  blunt  question,  “ What  is  the  price  of  this  ? ” 
brings  stupefaction  to  the  faces  of  all  present.  By  each  group  there  sits 
a pweza , or  broker,  whose  business  it  is  to  advise  and  negotiate  a sale. 
He  acts  as  a kind  of  arbitrator,  and  as  a break  on  excessive  demands. 
He  knows  a little  about  the  quality  and  local  value  of  stones,  and  is 
reasonably  honest.  I have  said  there  is  little  noise,  for  few  words  are 
spoken.  There  is  less  haste.  You  would  think  these  good  people  had  a 
thousand  years  in  which  to  buy  and  sell. 

THE  COMPANY 

Little  as  the  company  may  seem  to  shareholders  in  England,  and  to 
many  who  live  in  their  sheltered  parishes,  in  the  shadow  of  old-world 
steeples,  never  having  heard  of  this  little  fraction  of  their  mighty 
empire,  the  company  in  situ , in  the  valley  of  Mogok,  is  something  of  a 
power.  It  stands  in  a way  for  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man  ; for  the 
colossus  of  capital ; for  the  State.  The  company’s  agent  is  a potentate 
in  his  own  right.  Elsewhere,  in  nearly  every  other  district  of  the 
province  there  is  only  one  great  man,  only  one  big  house,  only  one 
repository  of  power.  But  at  Mogok  there  are  two  ; the  head  of  the 
district  and  the  company’s  agent.  And  there  are  some  who  would  like 
to  see  an  extension  of  the  company’s  authority.  One  morning,  as  I rode 
over  the  mines  with  one  of  its  engineers,  an  outspoken  sort  of  man,  he 
propounded  to  me  a scheme  for  the  rearrangement  of  matters  at  Mogok. 
There  should  be,  he  said,  a fence  made  about  the  company’s  territories, 
and  within  this  fence  the  company  should  be  supreme.  No  one  else 
should  have  a word  to  say  In  the  matter.  “ Do  you  think,  now,”  he 
continued,  “ that  Coolgardie,  Kimberley,  or  Klondyke  could  be  run  on 
the  lines  of  these  ruby  mines  ? No,  sir  ! they  manage  their  own 
affairs,  with  no  Government  of  India  to  interfere  with  them.” 

A vision,  as  of  a self-willed  and  imperious  dame,  drifted  across  my 
eyes  and  made  me  smile  in  the  face  of  my  downright  companion.  “ My 
dear  sir,”  I said,  “ there  will  never  be  a Coolgardie,  or  a Kimberley,  or  a 
Klondyke  in  the  Indian  Empire,  and  I am  afraid  you  will  not  get  that 
fence.” 

Nevertheless,  the  company  to  all  the  little  people  of  the  valley  is  a 
power  ; and  not  the  less  so,  because  it  is  mysteriously  linked  with  the 
State,  which  in  all  ages  here  has  been  the  king,  the  fountain  of  all  force. 
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The  company  began  with  immense  expectations  and  great  hopes. 
The  rubies  that  for  generations  had  shed  a lustre  over  the  court  of  Ava 
seized  the  imagination  of  investors  in  Mark  Lane.  The  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  the  working  of  mines  that  had  for  centuries  been 
famous  would,  it  was  readily  believed,  increase  their  output  enormously. 
The  shrewd  estimate  of  Tavernier  might  have  occasioned  some  pause  in 
these  lively  expectations  ; but  Tavernier  lived  in  the  days  of  James  I., 
and  in  the  days  of  James  I.  there  were  neither  steam-engines  nor 
drills  ; and  in  short,  a new  era  had  dawned,  and  those  who  were  early 
afoot  would  profit  by  their  timeliness  a hundred- fold.  Accordingly  the 
shares  of  the  new  company  were  boomed,  and  there  was  competition 
to  possess  them.  The  company  was  not  less  sanguine.  It  agreed  to  pay 
four  hundred  thousand  rupees  a year  to  the  Government  of  India  for 
the  privilege  of  working  the  mines.  The  company’s  agent  was  granted  a 
salary  of  .£4,000  a year.  An  establishment  of  secretaries,  engineers, 
clerks,  sorters  and  miners  was  conceived  on  an  ample  scale,  and  thousands 
of  pounds’  worth  of  machinery  was  despatched  to  a far-distant  scene  of 
operations. 

The  most  ambitious  method  of  work  was  immediately  adopted.  The 
people  of  the  soil  who  for  generations  had  worked  the  mines,  had  come  to 
recognise  four  methods  of  extraction  : the  method  of  pits  sunk  into  the 
alluvium  of  the  valleys  ; of  open  cutting  in  the  hill-sides,  over  which 
water  was  led  ; of  working  in  caves  and  fissures  ; of  quarries  by  blasting 
in  beds  of  calcspar  in  the  limestone  of  the  valley.  Of  these  methods, 
that  of  alluvial  digging  offered  a small  but  certain  teward.  Nature  had 
here  already  performed  the  process  of  excavation,  and  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  (once  a lake)  had  put  down  a layer  of  ruby  soil,  washed  from 
the  sides  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Here  the  hereditary  diggers  were 
at  work,  and  in  the  fat  alluvium  the  stored  rubies  of  centuries  were  wait- 
ing for  the  company  to  come  and  take  them.  But  the  company’s  head 
was  just  a little  in  the  clouds,  and  it  would  have  little  to  say  to  any 
but  the  most  ambitious  of  the  methods  at  its  disposal.  This  was  the 
method  “ of  working  in  caves  and  fissures.”  From  such  caves  the  finest 
rubies  ever  found  have  been  obtained,  and  visions  of  extraordinary 
wealth  opened  up  to  those  who  claimed  that  the  right  course  for  the 
company  to  take  was  to  drive  its  boring  engines  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountains  and  wrest  from  there  the  perfect  jewels  in  their  keeping. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  there  are  rubies  of  price  stored  in  the 
interior  of  a mountain  in  front  of  you  ; it  is  another  to  find  them.  The 
company  was  embarked  upon  a policy  of  adventure.  Its  slender  capital 
was  poured  out  like  water.  Here  and  there  a ruby  of  price  was  found  ; 
here  and  there  a pocket  of  unfractured  stones  rewarded  the  arduous 
labour  of  those  who  drilled  into  the  darkness  of  the  hills.  And 
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meanwhile  anxious  shareholders  waited  for  a dividend  that  never  came  ; 
an  anxious  Government,  prone  to  the  prompt  collection  of  its  dues,  waited 
for  its  rent  ; and  hope,  delusive,  receded  farther  and  farther  away  as 
the  company’s  capital  approached  extinction.  The  value  of  its  shares 
dropped  down  and  soon  touched  the  farcical  limit  of  eighteenpence. 
When  it  was  all  but  too  late  the  company  turned  to  the  obvious  remedy  : 
it  recalled  its  enterprising  battalions,  and  began  washing  for  rubies  in 
the  soft  soil  of  the  valley.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  company  was  becoming  a simple  matter  of  arithmetic.  It  was 
found  that  in  every  truck  of  earth  sent  up  from  the  alluvial  pits  there 
was  on  an  average  a certain  proportion  of  rubies.  The  company’s 
object  became  to  produce  each  truck  at  a cost  less  than  the  value  of  the 
rubies  it  contained,  and  to  produce  as  many  trucks  as  possible.  The 
history  of  the  labours  that  followed  has  been  a history  of  devotion  to 
this  idea.  The  cost  of  production  has  been  steadily  reduced.  Salaries 
now  are  but  a lean  shadow  of  their  opulent  past.  The  Government 
rent  has  been  lowrered  to  two  hundred  thousand  rupees  a year  ; its 
demand  for  the  payment  of  arrears  has  been  withdrawn  ; and  the 
substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  and  water-power  for  fuel,  the 
multiplication  of  diggers  and  machinery,  have  completed  the  turn  in  the 
direction  of  prosperity.  It  is  admitted  that  the  company  has  now  entered 
on  a period  of  quiet  but  steady  prosperity  ; and  its  shares  that  once 
went  a-begging  for  eighteenpence  have  risen  to  a pound.  Let  us 
consider  in  more  detail  some  of  its  methods  of  work. 

The  individual  digger,  who  survives  only  under  the  paternal  care  of 
the  State,  takes  out  each  year  a licence  from  the  company,  for  which  he 
pays  it  a royalty  of  twenty  rupees.  Equipped  with  his  licence  he  proceeds 
to  dig  a well  in  the  manner  already  described  and  the  excavated  mud, 
quickly  washed,  is  his  harvest.  When  the  well  begins  to  tumble  in,  or 
to  get  flooded  with  water,  he  quits  it  and  proceeds  to  dig  another.  The 
company  excavates  on  a larger  scale.  It  begins  by  taking  a slice  of 
several  acres  off  the  surface  of  the  valley.  It  calls  this  “ top-stripping,” 
and  the  process  means  that  it  is  taking  off  the  layer  of  irrelevant  matter 
that  accumulated  on  the  deposit  of  ruby  alluvium  after  the  lake  had 
finally  dried  up.  This  upper  layer  is  valueless,  and  for  the  most  part 
it  is  thrown  aside,  unexamined.  The  ruby-bearing  soil,  known  as  byony 
is  then  attacked  by  an  army  of  diggers.  Day  by  day  the  pit  grow’s 
wider  and  deeper  ; and  all  this  is  no  more  than  if  navvies  were  at  work 
digging  earth  for  a railway  embankment.  There  is  nothing  at  the  ruby 
mines  more  calculated  to  provoke  astonishment  in  a spectator  expecting 
to  see  advanced  methods.  For  it  is  still  sheer,  primitive,  human  labour — 
the  labour  of  the  pick-axe,  the  crow-bar  and  the  spade  ; the  kind  of 
thing  that  flourished  soon  after  the  Stone  Age  went  out. 
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All  day  long,  and  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night  the  blue-coated 
diggers  toil  incessantly.  As  the  pit  deepens,  masses  of  hard  white  lime- 
stone, cleared  of  all  surrounding  earth,  stand  out  like  jagged  islands.  On 
the  floor  of  the  pit,  rails  are  laid  for  the  trucks  to  carry  away  the  earth, 
and  near  the  diggers  these  rails  ray  out  like  fans  from  a turn-table. 
Thus  each  digger  has  a truck  at  his  elbow.  From  the  pit  to  the  washing 
engines  on  the  hill  a brace  of  endless  wires  moves  on  pulleys.  The  trucks 
are  hitched  on  to  these,  and  move  as  the  wires  move.  But  at  a little 
distance  the  wires  are  invisible  and  then  the  trucks  moving  slowly  in  a 
perpetual  double  procession,  as  they  go  up  and  down,  look  a little 
mysterious.  Each  truck  as  it  climbs  the  hill  to  the  washing-machine  is 
seized  upon  and  emptied  into  a trough,  and  as  its  contents  are  poured 
out,  coolies  in  savage-looking  rain-coats  bear  down  on  them  with  swift 
jets  of  water.  Under  this  vigorous  solvent,  clay  and  gravel  immediately 
part  company  ; the  clay  to  descend  with  the  water  into  a pool,  whence 
it  is  hoisted  away  to  the  river. 

The  gravel  is  now  classified  by  means  of  a moving  cylinder  of  graduated 
mesh.  Through  the  mesh  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  sorters  waiting 
below.  But  to  lessen  their  labours  there  is  now  in  use  an  intermediate 
machine,  the  most  interesting  of  those  at  work,  and  known  as  the 
pulsator.  It  offers  a simple  illustration  of  the  application  of  funda- 
mental laws  to  human  use.  Of  all  stones  that  enter  the  cylinder  of 
mesh,  the  ruby  is  the  heaviest,  and  all  lighter  stones  can  therefore  be 
safely  ignored.  The  pulsator  separates  the  light  stones  from  the  heavy 
ones.  It  is  an  iron  bucket,  with  a small  aperture  at  the  bottom,  in  which 
a piston  moves  up  and  down.  Water  pours  into  the  bucket,  and  as  the 
valve  of  the  piston  lifts,  it  rushes  through  this  aperture,  taking  with  it 
the  heavier  stones  which  by  the  constant  churning  of  the  piston  and  the 
sucking  action  of  the  water  have  sunk  more  quickly  to  the  bottom.  The 
piston  is  hidden  from  sight  in  the  mass  of  gravel,  and  its  movement 
makes  the  gravel  pulse  as  if  it  were  alive.  The  sucking  of  the  water  can 
be  felt  by  placing  one’s  open  hand  on  the  surface  : it  is  slowly  but 
irresistibly  drawn  down  ; and  here,  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  warm 
gravel,  one  feels  as  if  it  lay  upon  the  pulsing  heart  of  the  machine. 

I have  spoken  of  the  swift  jet  of  water  which  is  flung  on  the  contents 
of  each  truck  as  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  washing  machine,  and  of  its 
object — viz.  the  freeing  of  the  gravel  from  mud  and  clay.  The  process 
is  completed  by  a mechanical  separator  before  the  gravel  enters  the 
pulsator.  The  separator  consists  of  three  revolving  pans,  which  circle 
round  iron  combs  let  into  their  midst.  Water  pours  in  and  the  pans 
revolve  from  dawn  till  dark.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  gravel  is 
drawn  ; but  all  day  long  the  water  that  has  poured  through  them  has 
borne  away  the  yellow  clay,  not  unmixed  with  a small  percentage  of 
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rubies.  This  clay  is  distributed  outside  the  works,  and  as  it  heaps  up  it 
makes  a cone  like  that  of  a mud  volcano,  furrowed  and  built  up,  and 
furrowed  again,  by  the  water  hastening  on  its  way. 

The  motive  power  is  electricity,  and  its  action  is  communicated  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  means  of  innumerable  wheels  and  endless  leather  bands. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  machinery,  which  has  been  adapted  from  that 
in  use  at  the  diamond  mines  at  Kimberley,  is  first  to  clear  the  gravel  of 
clay,  and  then  to  classify  it  and  make  it  ready  for  the  finer  work  of  the 
sorter.  As  the  gravel  pours  out  of  the  machines  it  is  taken  away  in 
trays  and  flung  in  a heap  upon  a table.  The  sorter  then,  with  a sweep 
of  his  arm,  spreads  out  the  dark  red  mass  in  a thin  layer.  With  his  iron 
blade  he  separates  this  layer  still  further  and  rapidly  picks  out  the  little 
pink  stones,  the  palpable  rubies,  which  lie  gleaming  in  the  mass.  With 
another  swift  movement,  he  sends  the  surviving  gravel  flying  into  a 
truck  by  his  side.  When  this  is  full  it  is  taken  away  and  its  contents  are 
subjected  to  a slower  and  more  patient  scrutiny  by  native  assistants. 
Many  rubies  are  picked  out  by  them  ; but  there  should  be  none  in  this 
second  sorting  of  any  size  or  value.  There  is  yet  a third  stage.  In  the 
outer  yard  wait  the  khanezimas , women  whose  hereditary  privilege  it  is 
to  buy  this  refuse  and  search  it  for  what  it  may  contain.  No  man  is 
permitted  to  share  in  this  perquisite  of  the  women  of  Mogok.  It  is 
here — -where  the  Gentlemen  sorters  sit,  at  the  mouths  of  the  grinding 
machines,  swiftly  reaping  their  precious  harvest  ; and  their  wild 
assistants  pore  over  the  refuse  spread  before  them  in  the  sun  ; and 
khanezimas  in  strange  attire  scratch  like  hens  amidst  the  debris — that 
the  human  interest  again  becomes  paramount.  Their  place,  at  least, 
can  never  be  taken  by  any  machinery. 

About  sunset,  and  as  the  dark  comes  on,  all  the  northern  end  of  the 
valley  where  the  company  is  at  work,  breaks  out  in  discs  of  light,  and  as 
one  looks  down  into  the  mist-clad  valley  lit  with  these  electric  fires,  it 
presents  a spectacle  of  unexpected  beauty.  All  about  the  valley  the 
great  shadowy  outlines  of  the  mountains  loom  up  against  the  sky  ; and 
in  the  deep  pits  under  the  flare  of  the  lights,  the  miners  dig,  and  the 
trucks  creep  along  the  double  rails,  till  the  stars  pale  again  with  the 
coming  of  the  dawn. 

In  the  clay  of  the  valleys,  buried  side  by  side  with  the  rubies,  there 
are  found  telics  of  a distant  past— the  fish-hooks  and  net-weights  of  the 
lake  dwellers,  the  axe-heads  and  weapons  of  primitive  man.  It  is  a 
strange  contrast  that  is  here  presented,  and  one’s  thoughts  reach  out 
with  sympathy  across  the  wide  gulf  of  time,  to  the  dead  men  of  whom 
these  are  the  few  surviving  relics.  They  are  beautifully  made,  these  first 
instruments. 

But  the  primitive  life  is  not  quite  dead  yet.  On  the  mountains  which 
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overshadow  the  valley,  lifting  their  great  heads  up  amongst  the  stars, 
there  are  dark  evergreen  forests  perpetually  wrapped  in  gloom.  In  these 
recesses  herds  of  wild  elephants  still  have  room  to  wander,  in  their  shelter 
the  tiger  still  stalks  his  easy  prey,  and  herds  of  deer,  breaking  from  the 
coverts  of  the  hills,  look  down  with  startled  wonder  on  the  strange 
scene  being  enacted  in  the  valley.  In  the  silence  of  the  dark  nights, 
they  have  many  strange  and  unknown  onlookers,  these  miners  digging 
for  the  little  stones  under  the  blue  electric  flame. 

THE  GAMBLE  OF  LIFE 

'There  are  very  f ewe  that  are  perfect  in  all  pointes , specially  being  great , for  they  have  always 
some  faultes  and  spottes  that  are  covered  and  hidden  ; but  right  perfect  there  are  none  or  very  few , 
and  not  many  men  have  any  great  knowledge  therein. — Linschoten. 

In  the  lives  of  those  who  traffic  in  precious  stones  there  are  many 
vicissitudes,  and  stories  are  not  lacking  of  the  great  finds  that  are  occa- 
sionally made.  Even  the  khanezimas  who  pick  the  rejected  gravel  of  the 
company,  are  credited  with  substantial  rewards.  Only  the  other  day  a 
woman  declared  she  had  found  a ruby  of  price  in  this  refuse,  and  she 
made  a great  clamour  of  joy  on  finding  it.  But  there  were  witnesses 
to  prove  that  the  stone  was  found  elsewhere  by  a man  who  was  not  in 
possession  of  a licence,  and  so  the  matter  had  to  be  settled  in  a court  of 
law  ; the  company  versus  the  owner  of  the  stone.  And  not  very  long  ago  a 
Burman  found  a great  ruby  which  was  valued  at  £ 10,000 . The  company, 
at  his  request,  sent  it  to  England  to  be  cut,  and  meanwhile  lent  him 
money  on  its  security.  But  when  it  was  cut,  its  value  was  found  to  have 
fallen  to  £ 2,000 , and  even  for  this  price  there  is  no  one  willing  to  buy  it. 
Its  owner  has  become  too  poor  to  redeem  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
great  stones  have  been  found  of  which  the  world  at  large  never  hears, 
and  may  never  hear  ; it  is  not  impossible  that  once  in  a way  the  digger’s 
pick  unearths  before  his  eyes  a stone  of  price,  and  that  he  pockets  it 
when  no  one  is  looking.  The  system  of  searching  the  miners  is  not  very 
careful  or  very  complete,  and  there  are  loopholes  for  evasion.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover  a little  stone  in  a great  block  of  yellow  clay,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  in  the  main  the  company  gets  its  due.  Once  in  a 
while  the  rubies  in  the  valley  bottom  are  found  in  a cluster,  all  together, 
and  this  is  at  once  the  chance  of  the  company  and  of  the  digger.  For 
rubies  found  in  this  way  are  usually  rubies  of  purity  and  size.  Dowm  in 
the  valley,  in  one  of  the  pits,  there  rise  up  a pair  of  great  boulders  near 
which  a miner  found  a fortune.  Every  grain  of  earth  has  been  cleared 
away  from  about  these  monoliths,  in  the  search  after  the  precious  stone. 

The  natural  vicissitudes  of  mining  are  increased  in  the  case  of  rubies 
by  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  uncut  stone.  A large 
ruby,  of  perfect  colour  and  without  flaw,  is  the  most  precious  of  all 
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stones  ; and  after  it  reaches  a certain  size  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
put  an y limit  to  its  value.  Such  stones,  it  is  needless  to  say,  seldom 
disturb  the  spirit  of  the  local  miner  or  the  local  dealer.  But  even  in  the 
case  of  smaller  stones  of  fine  colour,  a just  estimate  of  value  can  with 
difficulty  be  formed  till  they  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  cutting. 
There  is  thus  always  a large  margin  for  a gamble  in  the  ruby  trade. 

And  these  natural  vicissitudes  are  heightened  by  the  character  of  the 
people.  A Burman  no  sooner  finds  a stone  of  price  than  he  embarks  on 
a lavish  expenditure.  He  must  build  a house,  he  must  wear  fine  clothes, 
he  must  have  a following  of  good  fellows  to  share  with  him,  while  they 
enhance,  his  good  fortune.  But  above  all  things  he  must  accumulate 
merit,  and  lay  up  for  himself  great  spiritual  store  to  help  him  over  his 
next  incarnation.  And  to  this  end  he  must  build  a monastery,  erect  a 
pagoda,  and  bestow  largesse  upon  the  monks.  When  the  sources  of  his 
wealth  run  dry  he  sheds  these  sudden  glories  one  by  one;  all  save  the  last 
and  that  is  an  inalienable  investment. 

When  I came  up  to  the  ruby  mines,  I met  on  the  way,  where  Ye-We 
village  lies  in  a circle  of  the  hills,  a horseman  on  a quick-stepping  little 
grey  pony.  For  some  time  I had  seen  him  making  his  way  along  the 
bridle  path.  He  was  the  only  other  European  within  the  circuit  of  a 
wide  horizon,  so  I waited  to  greet  him.  He  proved  to  be  an  Inspector  of 
the  ruby  mines  company,  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  illicit  mining  ; 
and  he  told  me  as  we  rode  forward  many  little  tales  of  the  illicit  miner. 
Under  the  arrangement  made  with  the  company,  it  has  the  monopoly 
of  the  ruby  tract.  The  interests  of  the  people  of  the  soil  are  protected 
in  this,  that  any  man  can  dig  for  himself  so  long  as  he  buys  at  a fixed 
price  a permit  from  the  company,  which  it  cannot  refuse  to  give  him. 

Persons  found  mining  without  a licence  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for 
six  months  ; and  if  more  diggers  are  found  at  work  than  the  licence 
provides  for,  the  extra  men  are  fined.  But  to  satisfy  a magistrate  and 
secure  a conviction,  it  is  necessary  to  seize  the  illicit  miner  in  the  act. 
And  it  is  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  feat  that  my  companion’s 
energies  are  directed.  The  illicit  miner  is  like  the  jungle-fowl  of  these 
hills  in  his  talent  for  effecting  an  hairbreadth  escape.  Thus,  when  all 
the  inspector’s  plans  have  been  laid  and  success  seems  assured,  he  and 
his  minions  rush  the  mine  ; a ditch  or  obstacle  intervenes,  there  is  a 
second’s  pause  ; the  surprised  miner,  leaving  his  tools,  bounds  out  of  his 
pit  and  plunges  into  the  jungle.  A pick-axe  and  a spade  are  the  only 
harvest.  But  occasionally  he  is  caught,  pick  in  hand,  his  heap  of  ruby 
earth  beside  him,  surprise  upon  his  upturned  face  ; and  thereafter  six 
months’  enforced  leisure  await  him  in  which  to  think  of  revenge.  The 
spy — evil,  if  necessary,  excrescence  upon  the  society  of  honest  men — 
is  the  pivot  of  the  inspector’s  system  ; and  the  spy  does  not  always  get 
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his  information  without  betraying  the  confidence  of  a friend.  When 
such  confidences  are  lacking,  he  sets  out  for  a likely  country  and  winders 
about  in  the  guise  of  a woodcutter,  or  innocent  collector  of  herbs. 
Then  one  day  he  comes  upon  the  miner,  and  if  he  has  the  skill,  escapes 
suspicion,  and  by  lying  in  wait  along  the  faint  footpaths  of  the  jungle, 
discovers  the  locality  of  the  mine.  After  that  it  is  hot-foot  back  to  his 
master,  and  a swift  return  with  success  or  not,  as  may  be,  in  the  sequel. 
The  illicit  miner  has  his  own  developed  system  of  defence.  He  posts  his 
sentries  on  some  crag  or  vantage-ground,  to  give  warning  of  his  antagon- 
ist’s approach.  And  occasionally  he  buys  up  the  spy  who  is  sent  to 
discover  him.  But  your  inspector,  in  spite  of  his  occupation,  is  a very 
human  fellow.  Very  glad  to  see  you,  very  hospitable  and  friendly. 
This  one  lives  at  Kyatpyin  in  a little  house  by  the  highway,  overgrown 
with  wild  roses,  and  happy  with  its  little  garden  of  English  flowers,  in 
which  his  children  play. 

FACETS 

It  takes  time  to  enter  fully  into  the  beauty  of  Mogok  and  its  great 
mountains,  of  its  mining  town  in  the  little  valley,  its  grassy  spaces  and 
its  low  swelling  hills.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  it  anywhere  else  in 
Burma.  The  climate,  even  in  the  middle  of  May,  at  the  height  of  the 
Burmese  summer,  is  cool  all  day  long,  and  of  an  evening  one  is  tempted 
to  stroll  away  over  the  hills  in  the  happy  fashion  of  a better  land  ; all  is 
so  green,  the  landscape  so  attractive,  the  blessed  air  so  cool  and  fresh. 
About  most  of  the  bigger  houses  English  flowers  bloom;  lilies  and  roses, 
the  honeysuckle,  the  heart’s-ease  and  the  daisy.  And  even  the  huts  of 
the  people  are  not  without  their  flowers.  Every  day  it  rains  a little,  and 
the  clouds  gather  in  fantastic  glory  over  the  heads  of  the  mountains, 
and  make  splendid  cushions  for  the  sun  to  rest  on.  When  the  hill-sides 
are  not  green,  they  are  a deep  red  which  glows  in  the  evening  sunshine, 
or  purple  when  they  are  far  away.  The  colours  are  superb. 

The  town  itself  teems  as  I have  shown  with  curious  life  ; and  a great 
many  races  congregate  in  this  little  valley  hidden  away  amongst  the  hills. 
From  the  green  recreation  ground,  soon  to  be  mined  by  the  company 
for  rubies,  there  comes  of  an  evening  the  thunder  of  the  polo-players, 
and  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  game  are  followed  with  interest  by  a 
motley  crowd  pressing  against  the  palings.  In  a little  pavilion  the 
European  ladies  of  the  settlement  assemble.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
ground,  chinlone , the  graceful  football  of  the  Burman,  is  played  simul- 
taneously with  cricket  and  polo.  Down  the  white  road  beyond  the 
farther  palings,  a Chinaman  sprints  on  his  bicycle,  his  pigtail  flying  in 
the  wind  ; while  his  wife,  her  small  feet  crushed  into  doll-like  shoes, 
makes  her  way  across  the  grass  as  if  she  walked  on  stilts.  Even  the  polo- 
players  are  a medley  of  cavalry  officers  from  India,  of  ruby-sorters  and 
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mining  experts,  of  the  doctor,  the  magistrate,  and  the  policeman,  with  a 
Sikh  trooper  thrown  in  to  make  a team.  So  it  comes  about  that  the 
young  man  sent  from  a London  office  to  be  a sorter  of  rubies  may  end 
by  becoming  an  expert  player  at  the  most  fashionable  game  in  the  world. 

Beyond  the  polo-ground,  its  triple  roof  rising  high  above  the  heads  of 
the  players,  is  the  Panthay  mosque.  Texts  from  the  Koran  in  sheets  of 
Arabic  letters  are  wrapped  about  its  inner  pillars,  and  from  its  tower  the 
muezzin  daily  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Of  the  worshippers  many 
are  Chinamen  of  the  obvious  type  ; but  some  have  a Muslim  strain  in 
them,  the  strain  of  the  Arab  and  the  Turk.  One  man,  in  a long  white 
robe  and  red  fez,  might  have  come  from  toll-collecting  at  the  Golden 
Horn  ; another  in  a blue  gelabieh,  would  pass  unnoticed  in  the  bazaars 
of  Cairo.  But  the  most  striking  figure  of  all  is  that  of  the  chief  Mullah, 
a man  of  great  height,  with  the  beard  of  a prophet  and  the  mien  of  a 
Hebrew  patriarch.  He  came  out  with  me  into  his  garden  of  camelias, 
clothed  in  a caftan  of  dark  green  taffeta,  a tablet  of  gold  embroidery 
that  lay  like  the  LTrim  and  Thummim  of  the  High-priest  on  his  breast,  a 
turban,  and  a conical  cap  embroidered  in  dark  and  pale  blue.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a nephew  of  Ibrahim,  the  last  Sultan  of  Yunnan,  and 
the  Haji  Nur-ud-Din  (Ko-Shwe-Tin).  They  were  well  aware,  through 
the  medium  of  Chinese  newspapers  published  at  Hongkong,  of  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  world,  and  took  much  interest  in  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey’s  mission  to  the  Chinese  Emperor  on  behalf  of  the  Musulmans  of 
China.  The  Sultan  of  Rum,  he  called  him,  so  pervading  is  the  tradition 
of  the  everlasting  city. 

Ko-Shwe-Tin,  otherwise  the  Haji  Nur-ud-Din,  is  a ruby-merchant 
who  has  lived  at  Mogok  for  twenty  years.  He  is  effusive  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  British  throne,  and  was,  it  appears,  of  some  help  to  our  columns 
when  they  first  advanced  to  Mogok  after  the  fall  of  Mandalay.  But  he 
is  now  putting  behind  him  the  secular  life  ; he  is  become  a pillar  of  the 
Church  ; and  having  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  is  resolved  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  pious  works.  He  lives,  in  pursuance 
of  this  ideal,  next  to  the  mosque,  and  the  best  chamber  of  his  house  is 
set  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Patriarch,  who  has  come  on  a visit 
to  him  from  Talifu. 

CHAPTER  XLVIII 

L’ENVOI 

I LEFT  this  morning  for  Kyatpyin,  by  the  bridle  road  that  climbs 
over  the  hills  behind  the  European  settlement.  It  was  a morning 
of  great  beauty,  half-cloud,  half-sunshine  and  the  noble  form  of 
the  Chinthe-Taung  overtopped  everything  with  its  splendour. 
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I do  not  think  that  there  is  anywhere  in  the  world  a hill  more  beautiful 
than  this.  In  the  winter  it  wears  a wonderful  garb  of  ruddy  pink  and 
green,  and  at  this  season  it  is  coloured  in  hues  of  emerald  and  of  purple. 
And  this  comes  of  the  long  grass  that  covers  all  its  shoulders  and  of  the 
deep  woods  that  lie  between  in  the  furrows  and  little  valleys  made  by 
the  rain.  Moreover  it  is  seven  thousand  feet  in  height  and  very  noble 
in  outline. 

Soon  after  leaving  Mogok  my  pony  was  picking  his  way  along  the 
cobbled  lanes  in  the  village  of  Ye-boo.  It  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  little 
valley  and  a willow-bordered  stream  runs  by  it.  Its  hedges  are  of  pink 
roses  twined  upon  espaliers  of  bamboo,  and  every  lane  is  a double  line  of 
flowers,  overlooked  by  silky  peaches,  and  orange-groves,  and  ripening 
plums.  Beyond  it  there  is  a great  expanse  of  mountain-side,  diversified 
with  yellow  hamlets  and  dark  monastery  spires.  Every  moment  as  the 
narrow  bridle  path  ascends,  the  landscape  widens,  gaining  in  clarity  and 
beauty,  and  with  each  step  the  little  valley  of  Mogok  falls  farther  behind. 
All  that  is  human  of  it  grows  less  and  less,  shrinking  away  to  its  own 
proportions  ; and  the  discontent  of  one,  the  satiety  of  another,  the  little 
pride,  and  the  little  jealousies,  and  the  little  animosities,  are  withered 
in  the  splendour  of  the  broadening  world. 

It  is  a little  valley,  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains,  and  cut  off  from  the 
world  ; and  those  who  go  to  live  in  it  grow  very  tired  of  each  other,  very 
weary  of  looking  at  the  blue-green  hills  and  the  shadows  of  the  restless 
clouds.  They  have  an  article  of  faith  that  the  only  fools  in  Mogok  are  the 
Burmese,  who,  finding  rubies,  give  them  away  again  in  pious  works  for 
the  sake  of  a vague  and  far-away  Nirvana  ; and  down  there  in  the  midst 
of  the  turmoil  of  the  trucks  and  engines,  in  the  heart  of'  the  pits  where 
the  diggers  toil,  in  the  crowded  market-place  where  the  rubies  gleam  on 
brazen  trays,  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  little  mining  town  where  thousands, 
from  the  untutored  Meingtha  digger  to  the  cultivated  English  gentle- 
man, labour  ; giving  all  their  time  and  zeal  and  a great  part  of  their  lives 
to  the  digging,  the  buying,  and  the  selling  of  the  little  red  stones,  it 
seems  very  foolish  indeed  to  give  them  away  again  to  so  shadowy  an 
end  as  the  accumulation  of  merit. 

Yet  here  is  the  truth  : that  almost  the  only  note  of  the  spiritual  life 
in  the  midst  of  this  Babel  of  materialism,  is  struck  by  the  Burman  fool. 
I cannot  resist  this  conviction  here  on  the  mountain  slopes,  where  the 
little  villages  slumber  and  dark  spires  of  monasteries  climb  into  the 
luminous  heavens. 
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voyage,  280  ; Pha-an,  282  ; 
the  caves  of  Pha-gat,  286  ; 
to  Shwegun,  290  ; Shwegun 
—village  life,  291  ; primi- 
tive travel,  296 ; the  last 
stage,  300 

Sampan,  the,  86  et  seq. 


Sampenago,  99,  1 1 4 
Saramati,  27,  29,  215,  216,  218 
Scott,  Sir  George,  13 
Sea-cunny,  the,  266 
Sein  Kan,  214 

Seinbu,  or  bud  of  diamonds,  96, 

99 

Sekwa,  178 
Senbo,  96  et  seq. 

Shan  hills,  the,  26,  183,  345 

race,  the,  25,  29,  31,  34, 

92,  114,  1 1 6,  214,  219,  320 
■ — • — States,  the,  34,  107 
Shan-Talok,  95 

Shinsawbu,  Queen  of  Pegu,  33 
Shore,  Captain,  237 
Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,  the,  53, 
54,  190  ; its  origin,  53 

et  seq.,  69  ; characteristic  of 
Burmese  life,  its  appearance, 
69  et  seq.  ; the  platform  of, 
69,  72  ; gold-leaf  worship- 
pers, 69  ; bti , the,  70  ; the 
vane  and  seinbu,  71  ; the 
southern  approach,  72  ; the 
pilgrims’  rest,  74 ; the 

northern  entrance,  76  ; 
its  architecture,  76 ; the 
tazoungs,  79  et  seq.  ; its 
great  fascination,  82  ; the 
greatest  Buddha  cathedral, 
82  ; on  a feast-day,  82  et 
seq.  ; open-air  theatre,  87  ,- 
the  shoe  question,  14 
Shwe  Hmaw  Daw  Pagoda,  347 

Shwe  San  Daw  Pagoda  at 

Prome,  136,  142  et  seq. 
Shwebo,  358 
Shwegu,  101 

Shwegun,  291  et  seq,,  299,  300 
Shwe-gyin,  330,  336,  343 
Shwe-Kyina,  1 1 4 
Shwelaung,  21; 
Shwe-myinbu-Taung,  198 
Shwe-Nyaung-Bin,  358 
Shwe  Palin  Daung,  208 
Shwe-u-Daung  mountain,  102, 
357 

Shwezaye,  196 
Siam,  25 
Sikhs,  the,  152 
Silk-shops  at  Prome,  134 
Sinbaung-we,  1 58 
Sinbyu-gyun,  174 
Singkaling,  34 
Singkaling  Hkamti,  217 
Singu,  176 

Sinlum-Kaga,  1 1 6,  122 
Sisters  Islands,  the  (Maria  and 
Elizabeth),  254  et  seq.,  258 
Sittang  river,  the,  26,  345  ; 
Shwe-gyin,  343  ; the  course 
of  the  river,  34;  et  seq.  ; the 
great  bore  of  the  Sittang, 
347  ; the  canal  to  Pegu,  349 
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Sittaung,  208 
Snodgrass,  Major,  55 
Southern  Coast,  the  : leaving 
the  city,  229  ; the  Nirvana 
of  night,  229  ; the  day  upon 
the  threshold,  230  ; Mergui 
230;  the  Pearling  Town, 
232  ; Captain  Le  Fevre, 
231,  232;  speculations  in 
pearls,  234 ; U Shway  E, 
the  Salon  trader,  236,  238 
et  seq  ; a colossus  of  Buddha, 
240  ; the  joss-house,  241  ; 
the  archipelago — a page 
from  the  past,  242  ; the 
visit  of  Caesar  Frederick, 
243  ; the  Portuguese  trace. 
245  ; the  Esther  brig,  246  ; 
en  route , 246 ; a morning 
with  the  salvage-man,  250; 
the  pearler,  253,  260  ; with 
the  Salon,  258  ; harpooning, 
260 ; with  the  devil,  262  ; 
the  hidden  lake,  268  ; Moul- 
mein,  271  et  seq. 

Sul;  Pagoda,  the,  56,  58 
Surati  bazaar,  Rangoon,  60 

race,  the,  349 

Symes,  Colonel,  54,  157 
Syriam,  52,  74,  204 

Tagon-daings,  80 
Takoon,  53.  See  Rangoon 
Talaing  or  Mun  race,  29,  31, 
33,  I5C  3+6 
Tali  Fu,  217 
Tamangyi,  98 
Tamanthe,  215 
Tammu,  208 
Tangyi  hills,  178,  180 
Tangyi-Sway-Daw  Pagoda,  178 


Taping,  98,  120 
Tatkon,  208 
Taung-dwin-gyi,  159 
Taung-Sale,  341 
Taung-Sale-Zeik,  342 
Tavoy,  230 
Tawni  hills,  179 
Tazoungs  of  the  Shwe  Dagon. 
79  et  seq. 

of  the  Shwe  San  Daw 

Pagoda,  144 
Teak  plantations,  302 
Teegaung,  284 
Tenasserim,  26 
Thabeit-kyin,  102,  253  et  seq. 
Thare-Kettaya,  144 
Tharrawaddy  hills,  176 
Thaton,  344 
Thaungdut,  34,  212 
Thayetmyo,  148-etiey.,  157 

English  burial-ground  at, 

150 

Theatre  at  Rangoon,  the,  63 

open-air,  87 

Thibaw,  34,  36 
Thihadaw,  103 
Thitta-bwe,  172  et  seq. 
Todd-Naylor,  Mr.,  afterward 
Sir  Henry  Paul,  12 1 
Tongking,  34 
Tonlon,  216 
Tonma  Hlut,  216 
Toungoo,  33 
Twante  plain,  the,  67 

U Hmat,  the  ruby  king,  366 
et  seq. 

U Shway  E,  238  et  seq. 

Uyu  river,  212,  217 

Vane  of  the  Shwe  Dagon,  71 


Vendetta  among  the  Kachin, 
1 18  et  seq. 

Victoria,  Mount,  27,  179 
Victoria  Point,  26 

Walawpum  Duwa,  the,  119 
Wapyi-daung,  357 
Weaving,  Burmese,  137 
We-ma-la,  Prince,  346 
Wethali,  1 1 5 
White,  Sir  George,  202 
White,  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
Thirkell,  13 

IVutis  of  Rangoon,  the,  56 

Yamf.thin  Plain,  345 
Yandoon,  127 
Yan-ywa,  218 
Yaw  River,  179 
Ye-boo,  340,  380 
Ye-gyan-zin,  154,  157 
Yenan-gyat,  1 77,  178 
Yenan-Gyaung,  164  et  seq. 
cliffs,  171 

earth-oil  at, 165  et  seq..  178 

the  legend  of,  170  et  seq. 

Yet  Pa,  215 
Ye-we,  375 
Yinbaung,  302 
Yindaw,  200 
Yin-yein,  198 
Yu  river,  208 

Yule,  Sir  Henry,  158,  182 
Yunnanese,  the,  116 
Yunzalin  river,  299,  307  ; 

scenery  on  the,  302  ; in  the 
rapids,  307  et  seq.  ; the 
bivouac,  316;  Pha-pun,  316 

Zingyaik,  280,  289 
Zway-kabyin,  282,  283 
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